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DEDIGATIONS 


I dedicate this book to the following American per- 
sons and groups: 


To our late President Franklin Delano Roosevelt: 
His great heart in which lay such compassion for 
men of all races and creeds, is stilled; but his noble, 
militant spirit shall march on, guiding us to more 
abundant life. 

To our President Harry S. Truman: 

For his ability and foresightedness to work tena- 
ciously to secure for all human beings, home and 
abroad, what they are badly in need—World Peace. 

To the late Governor Paul Burney Johnson: 

He was a fighter—a fighter for the principles to 
which he gave faith. He was indeed the gallant 
champion of the rights of common men. 

feovDr, PH. *Easom: 

For his philosophy of working with the heart, head, 
and the hands which has proven to be the acid test 
of all times. For his bigness of heart to ‘‘come 
over into Macedonia” and help the Mississippi 
Negro. 

To Professor Charles H. Haynes, History Depart- 
ment, Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama; who 
helped me to develop an inquisitive mind. 

To Dr. Roy Malcolm, Head of Political Science De- 
partment, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, California; who proved to his many stu- 
dents that the theory of Democracy could be prac- 
ticed in the class-room. 


6 DEDICATION 


To the late Professor M. C. Collins, Methodist lay- 
man and businessman, Jackson, Mississippi; whose 
prophesy to me 12 years ago about recreational 
facilities for Negroes is materializing. 

To the thousand or more Mississippi Negro teachers 
who have taught 25 or more years in the Magnolia 
State—Mississippi. May God give them strength, 
and the courage of their convictions to carry on. 


PREFACE 


It was in August, 1934, that I saw a vision.in my 
home-town, Jackson, Mississippi, as | was on my way 
to town. This vision revealed to me the many Serv- 
ants of Mississippi, working for the cause of Negro 
Education. Yes, every one performing a particular 
task. : 

As I stood amazed and speechless witnessing such 
a panorama, a voice spoke to me saying, ‘Here is a 
beautiful picture for someone to paint. I wonder who 
will accept it?”’ When I became composed and found 
that I could say something, I replied by saying: “I 
will. Just Givemmerd chance.” 

So since then, I immediately became dissatisfied a 
discontented, because it seemed as if I could not start 
soon enough to work toward its completion. Collect- 
ing data with every. available moment I had, I soon 
found that there was quite a bit of enthusiasm in evi- 
dence among those whom I contacted within and with- 
out the State. | 

In 1938, I chose for my central theme during the 
observance of Negro History Week at Alcorn A. & M. 
College, “Some Outstanding Negroes In Mississippi 
In Various Walks of Life.’”? As a result of the 100% 
response received, I sent copies of the programs to 
various outstanding Negro leaders in all parts’ of 
America. And it was this reply received from the late 
President J. E. Lee of Florida Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, Tallahassee, Florida, that further 
stimulated me, who said in part: ““This is a noble ges- 
ture on your part. Other Negro leaders in other 
States ought to pattern after this innovation.” 
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Perhaps my greatest stimulus came from two Mis- 
sissippi gentlemen, one white and the other colored. 
Dr. P. H. Easom, State Agent, Division of Negro 
Education, State Department of Education, Jackson, 
Mississippi; and Mr. George W. Stutts. Dr. EKasom 
exposed me to all of the material available on Negro 
Education, assisted me in making contacts in getting 
more material elsewhere, and gave me advice and 
counsel in the assembling of my data. I couldn’t have 
received a greater response from such a noble person- 
ality, regardless where. 

I am indebted again to Mr. George W. Stutts, busi- 
ness executive, oil man, philanthropist, and lover of 
mankind, of Jackson, Mississippi, for his financial as- 
sistance. For without such, this study would not have 
become a reality. 

Keenest appreciation should be expressed to Miss 
Charlotte Capers, Acting Director of the Department 
of Archives and History, Jackson, Mississippi, and 
her staff of workers. An untiring spirit was always 
in evidence there and a willingness to serve that was 
superb. 

Acknowledgment should be made of the staff ofh- 
cials of the State Department of Health, Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, who were very congenial and hospitable at all 
times in helping me to get the material I wanted. 
Further acknowledgment should go to Mrs. Ruby E. 
Stutts Lyells, Librarian, and her staff in the College 
Library at Alcorn A. & M. College; Professor L. 
Courtney Archer, Head of the Department of Eng- 
lish, and Mrs. Emma Weathers-Howard, Associate 
Professor of English. 

I am indebted to all Mississippi Negroes and whites 
whom I contacted while seeking information for their 
response was superb. 
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My conscience causes me to thank my dear Mother, 
and Sisters, dear Wife and Children for their en- 
couragement, inspiration, sacrifices, and hopes that 
were made by them for my success. 

Finally, my last word of praise is given to Him 
whom I depended most upon to Stand By Me—Our 
Heavenly Father. He gave me good health, an open 
mind, and a willingness to hold out until the end. 

So with such an introduction, may I most humbly 
present to you this study. I sincerely hope that you 
will find as much enjoyment in reading this book as I 
found in getting it in readiness for you. 


A Mississippi Servant, 
CHARLES H. WILSON, Sr. 
Smith Robertson Junior High School 


Jackson, Mississippi 
October 1, 1946 
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Education For Negroes In 
Mississippi Since 1910 


CHAPTER I 
NMiSSISSIPPE Al HER BESE 


Mississippi is a picturesque and beautiful State of 
rich soil, abounding streams, pleasant towns of infinite 
variety. 

Mississippi is one of the States of the East South 
Central group. She is bounded on the north by Ten- 
nessee, on the east by Alabama, on the south by Louisi- 
ana and the Gulf of Mexico, and on the west by Louisi- 
ana and Arkansas. The Mississippi river is her west- 
ern boundary line.” The State is hilly, but not rugged, 
and in general slopes downward to the Mississippi and 
the Gulf shore. The climate and production are sub- 
tropical. She has a delta soil area, fertile soil, brown 
loams area, prairie lands, clay hill area, and coastal 
plains.. Her farm population is 1,339,884 or 64.1%, 
or a rural population of 80.2%. She has 82 counties, 
and a Negro population of 1,074,502, or 49% of the 
total population.” Mississippi's population is 2,183,- 
276, ranks 23rd among the States, and has an area of 
47,716 square miles.’ 


*Mississip pi Blue Book, p. 74, 1941-1943, compiled by Walter Woods, 
Secretary of State. 

*The World Almanac, “Mississippi,” p. 309, 1944. 

*Mississippi—A merica’s State of Opportunity, Research and Devel- 
ment Depaitment, Mississippi Power and Light Company. Jackson, 
Mississippi, 1944. 

"The World Almanac, p. 309, “Mississippi,” 1944. 
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Mississippi ranks second to Texas in Cotton pro- 
duction. In 1942, the average yield of lint cotton per 
acre in Mississippi was 396 pounds.’ ‘The 1940 census 
of agriculture recorded 291,092 farms in Mississippi, 
with 88,697 being registered as full owners and 8,569 
as part owners. Value of farms (land and buildings) 
emounted to $474,986, and the average acreage per 
farin60.9 70. 

Under the 1943 AAA farm program, Mr. T. M. 
Patterson, State AAA Administrator, said that pay- 
ments totaling $14,467,000 were paid to farmers who 
cooperated in the program. Payments for 1943 will 
include $7,787,000 for cotton; $3,300 for wheat; $40,- 
000 for Irish potatoes; $114,000 for fresh vegetables, 
and $4,300,000 for soil-building practices.’ 

The Industrial Committee of the Mississippi Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Commission is managing a pro- 
gram to industrialize Mississippi.” 

In 1944 a legslative approved bill was created estab- 
lishing a state marketing commission for the handling 
of products for farmers. .Other crops are spear 
sweet potatoes, corn, rice, wheat, oats, sugar cane. 
peanuts, and every character of fruit and grain in its 
zone. 

Mississippi has the largest percentage birthrate and 
the lowest death rate of any of the Southern States.” 
The welfare bill for old age, the needy blind, and de- 
pendent children signed by Governor Thomas L. 


*Mississippi Blue Book, p. 146, 1941-1943, compiled by Walter 
Woods, Secretary of State. 

eLbid.*p. 30: 

"The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tennessee, December 31, 1944. 

®Tbid, August 6, 1944. 

eThid: March 25, 1944. 

Mississippi's Blue Book, p. 86, 1941-1943, compiled by Walker 
Woods, Secretary of State. 

“Jackson (Mississippi) Daily News, February 26, 1944. 
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Bailey is for $7,000,000, a 75% increase over last 
biennium figures.” Only plant in the United States 
making starch from sweet potatoes is located in Laurel, 
Mississippi.» 

Dairying has made _ rapid progress in Mississippi, 
especially during the past two decades. Many thou- 
sands of Mississippians secure a large part of their 
incomes from the sale of milk and cream. To handle 
the 1,359,000,000 pounds of milk produced annually, 
there are 12 creameries, 14 cheese plants, 4 condens- 
aries, four plants which manufacture a variety of 
products.” 

Oil, a new horizon for Mississippi, is a great new 
economy of prosperity. This horizon shone brighter 
than ever before on the morning of August 29, 1939, 
when Union Producing Company’s No. 1 Woodruff 
well showed good gravity oil in commercial quantities 
in a drill stern test at the Tinley field in Yazoo county. 
This test probably provided first commercial oil well in 
Mississippi. 

Tinsley field expanded rapidly. Within three years 
its flush production ranked it as the third largest in- 
dividual producing field in the nation. Since the No. 
1 Woodruff discovery well was put in production on 
September 11, 1939, Mississippi has produced nearly 
70,000,000 barrels of crude oil. Hiedelberg marked 
the State’s eighth oil field.” 

Mississippi flowed more oil per well in 1943 than 
any other State in the Union on a daily average basis. 
This fact means that when the operator drills an oil 


“The World Almanac, U. S. Descriptive—“Mississippi,’ p. 309, 
1944. 

*Mississippi Blue Book, p. 89, compiled by Walker. Woods, Secre- 
tary of State, 1941-1943. 

“Commercial Appeal, December 26, 1943. 

“Jackson, Miss., Daily News, Section II, p. 1, May 31, 1944. 
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well, he can make more money per well on production 
in Mississippi than in any other State. Though Texas 
holds first place in oil production, with 598,129,000 
barrels in 1943 against 18,868,000 for Mississippi in 
eleventh place, the profit on a well per year is much 
higher from a production standpoint in Mississippi for 
those who seek quick capital.” 

In its annual issue of January, 1944, the Oil and 
Gas Journal of Tulsa, Oklahoma, leading oil authority, 
shows the following figures concerning Mississippi's 
young oil industry in an annual summary. 

“Mississippi's estimated oil reserve, January l, 
1943, (based on fields then discovered) is 63,381,000 
barrels. New discoveries during 1943 accounted for 
an additional estimated reserve of 3,700,000 barrels 
to give the State a total reserve of 67,081,000 barrels. 


“However, drawing a ‘check’ for 18,868,000 bar- 
rels by way of 1943 production in Mississippi 
against the State’s estimated reserve of 67,081,000 
barrels left a balance of 48,213,000 barrels, or a 
loss of 15,168,000 barrels for the year of 1943 in 


estimated known reserves.” 


According to Director H. M. Morse of the State 
Oil and Gas Board, Mississippi has 377 producing 
wells in five fields with a total production for that 
period of nearly 70,000,000 barrels. The Tinsley Oil 
field in 1942 produced the third largest amount of oil 
of all the fields in the United States, 28,177,484 barrels 
Or oil. 

On a map, the Heidelberg Oil Field” shows up as 
three tiny specks, covering an area of 120 acres in the 


“Jackson, Miss., Daily News, Section III, p. 4, May 31, 1944. 
“Oil and Gas Journal of Tulsa, Oklahoma, January, 1944. 
“The Commercial Appeal, April 18, 1944. 
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southeast corner of Jasper County. The largest of 
the speck is the new well, formally known as the Lewis- 
Morrison No. 1, which came in last January 27, 1944, 
with an initial production of 408 barrels. Both are 
Gulf Refining wells.” In another 40 is the Sun Oil 
Company’s gas well which recently blew out at 3800 
feet, sending 15,000,000 cubic feet of gas into the air 
in four or five days before it could be shut down.” 

“Crude oil production is up in Mississippi. Missis- 
sippi’s total production since entry into the commercial 
producing stage, said Mr. H. M. Morse, State oil and 
gas supervisor, has been as follows: 70,439,371; 
Vaughan-Pickens, 3,188,623; Brookhaven, now closed, 
Momo ary, 35,655; Cranheld,;--97,715; Eucutta, 
Spo26; 6 lord, 6,465, and Heidelberg, 72,207. 

Thus immediate regulatory action to conserve Mis- 
sissippil’s growing oil industry was recommended to the 
House and Senate Conservation Committees at the re- 
cent session of the Mississippi Legislature, by two 
Louisiana ofhcials, invited to appear before the legis- 
lative groups by Governor Thomas L. Bailey. Speak- 
ing as a “good neighbor and independent operator,” 
Mr. B. A. Hardy, chairman of Louisiana’s mineral 
board, said this: “Had Mississippi provided conserva- 
tion laws following the discovery in 1939 of the Tins- 
ley Field in Yazoo County, that field ultimately would 
have produced more than 40,000,000 additional bar- 
rels over what will be actually recovered. Heavy and 
unrestricted pulls from the Tinsley Field has destroyed 
numerous wells by forcing salt water into them. 

Thus early settlers who reaped rich harvests in Mis- 
sissippi’s virgin forests did not know that an even 


“Mississippi Blue Book, 1941-1943, compiled by Walter Woods, 
Secretary of State. 

The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tennessee, April 18, 1944. 

“The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tennessee, August 4, 1944. 
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greater treasure lay underground. The discovery of 
oil was left to the present generation, writing each day 
a new and fascinating page in the State’s history book 
with the flowing black fluid.” 

Mississippi's 1944 legislative action on Mississippi's 
new crude oil severance tax bill, expecting to yield ap- 
proximately $3,000,000 annually, showed no change 
in the tax rate of 6 cents per barrel or 6 per cent of 
the sale price at the well, whichever is greater. Major 
difference was the division to be made between the 
State and Counties producing oil. As finally adopted, 
the division will be two-thirds to the State and one- 
third to the producing Counties on the first $600; and 
5 per cent to the Counties on all revenues above the 
latter figure on taxes collected on production.” 

Tung Oil is Mississippi’s infant industry, with a 
$100,000,000 horizon. Mississippi is looked upon by 
authorities in this field as containing a large per cent 
of land suited to the successful culture of Tung trees, 
because of its low water table and gently rolling ter- 
rain which provide both air and water drainage in 
large areas. ; 

Thus the largest and most modern tung oil mill in 
the world has just been completed for the L. O. Crosby 
and Sons interests at Picayune, Mississippi, in Pearl 
River County. The mill, which is of a 100-tons-per- 
year capacity, is estimated as being a $100,000 invest- 
ment. The plant in operation now extracting oil from 
the 1943 crop of tung nuts. The oil is used for paints 
and varnishes.” A by-product of Tung Oil is the press 


“The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tennessee, p. 2, January 26, 
1944. 

™The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tennessee, Jackson, Miss., 
Bureau, February 29, 1944, . 

“Mississippi Blue Book, p. 109, 1941-1943, compiled by Walker 
Woods, Secretary of State. 
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coke or meal which remains after the oil has been ex- 
tracted from the nut meal—a definite value as a fer- 
tilizer material, approximately that of cottonseed meal. 
Operated in connection with the mill is a modern labor- 
atory which has the capacity for testing 26 representa- 
tive samples of tung nuts at one time. Eight or more 
hours are required for the proper testing of tung nuts 
to determine the oil content of the samples. The tung 
oil produced from this quantity of tung nuts Is esti- 
mated to be worth about $250,000 and can be sold 
only for military purposes. 

Weather conditions have been most favorable for 
tung trees, and the nuts already set on the trees indi- 
cate a record yield for 1944 which will range from 
10,000 to 15,000 tons if unforeseen weather condi- 
tions do not harm the crop. Pearl River County has 
an estimated tung area of 100,000 acres.” 

Mississippi's mineral production in 1941, including 
hydrated limestone, coal, gypsum, and rich clay was 
valued at $17,750,726. She ranks fourth in total tim- 
ber production, and there were 1,986 active lumber 
mills in 1942. 

Mississippi has 3,918 miles of hard surfaced high- 
ways. She has also 201 banks with an aggregate re- 
source and deposit for $1,943 of $517,837,564 
respectively.” 

Dedicated to “‘the seed, the soil and the sowers”’ the 
Governor’s Conference on Rural Life in Mississippi 
which is the brain-child of Governor Thomas L. Bailey 
primary objective is to stimulate interest in rural life 
in order to make it better and more profitable.” 


“The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tennessee, April 2, 1944. 

**Mississippi—A merica’s State of Opportunity—Research and De- 
velopment, pp. 6, 17, 19, 51, 65, Mississippi Power and Light Com- 
pany, 1944, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tennessee, April 18, 1944. 
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The largest seafood packing plant in the world is 
at Biloxi, Mississippi. Mississippi has numerous lines 
of railway, accommodating every section of the State, 
air service through the State, with 32 designated land- 
ing airports. Motor bus and truck service is also at 
your service.” 

Robert G. Le Tourneau, (white) America’s most 
spectacular maker of earth-moving machines is “in part- 
nership with God.” He was born on a farm near Rich- 
fort, Vermont, one of eight children of parents who had 
strong religious leanings. His paternal grandfather, 
a French Huguenot, was at one time teacher in a mis- 
sion in Quebec and his grandfather was a Scotch the- 
ologian. ‘Two of his sisters have served as mission- 
aries to the Orient.* 

He left school in the eighth grade and served four 
years apprenticeship as master molder. After several 
years in the foundry he worked as a farm hand, a gar- 
age mechanic, a shipyard worker and dirt-moving con- 
tractor before moving into his present field. In his 
dirt-moving days Le Tourneau got the contract to ex- 
cavate for the new highway leading to Boulder Dam, 
then under construction, and lost $200,000 on the job. 
This convinced him that the Lord didn’t intend for 
him to be a dirt-moving contractor anyhow, but a manu- 
facturer. He went exclusively into the manufacture 
of scrapers, bulldozers, power-control units and such 
things, and since then has invented more appliances, 
practical and impractical, than anyone cares to count 
up. One was a scraper that would carry 60 cubic yards 
of dirt, or as much as 24 medium trucks can haul. He 
speeded up heavy equipment by mounting it on pneu- 


“Jackson (Mississip pt) Daily News, January 2, 1944. 
*Mississippi Blue Book, p. 34, compiled by Walker Woods, Secretary 
of State, 1931-1933, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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matic tires. In this war, his earth-moving equipment 
has become as important as guns, ships and planes. 
He builds an estimated 70% of all the angle-dozers, 
push-dozers, scrapers and rooters used by the Ameri- 
cans on all fronts. 

In 1942, the War Department was very desirous of 
Le Tourneau designing a crane with a 35-foot reach, a 
30-foot lift, a speed of 14 mph and the ability to lift 
and carry 60,000 pounds, the approximate weight of 
a heavy bomber. Le Tourneau produced the size de- 
sired, but it didn’t go 14 mph and picked up 60,000 
pounds. It went 15 to 18 mph and picked up 60,000 
to 100,000 pounds. Le Tourneau’s factories now pro- 
duce 16 types of cranes for the armed forces, includ- 
ing crash cranes (lighter than the heavy-bomber 
cranes) which are standard equipment on the Navy’s 
carriers. They remove cracked-up planes from the 
flight decks so others can land. Another type of Le 
Tourneau crane is used for roustabout work of land- 
ing supplies at all invasion points. 

Besides inventing and preaching, he supervises his 
factories at Peoria, Vicksburg, Toccoa, Georgia and 
a service plant at Stockton, California. Le Tourneau’s 
Mississippi plant, which is 12 miles below Vicksburg, 
is a big flat building with walls that open in summer to 
combat the heavy heat, looking somewhat like a tur- 
pentine still or sawmill. It began operating late in 
1942 after Le Tourneau established a welding school 
for Negro cotton-field hands and old rivermen who 
had spent their lives catching catfish. ‘They are now 
building cranes for the Army and Navy, scrapers, root- 
ers, and parts for other Le Tourneau equipment. 
~ In 1935 Le Tourneau donated all.the stock he and 
his wife owned—70% of the common shares outstand- 
ing in the R. G. Le Tourneau, Inc.—to endow the Le 
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Tourneau Foundation, a non-sectarian organization. 
This is now the largest religious foundation in Amer- 
ica, with assets of more than $10,000,000. It gives 
away nearly half a million dollars annually for relig- 
ious causes, such as contributions to churches, schools 
and scholarships, publication of religious tracts, spon- 
sorship of religious meetings and maintenance of camps 
with a religious flavor for youngsters. It publishes a 
weekly called ‘‘Now,” which deals with religion and 
the Le Tourneau plants and is sent free to about 250,- 
000 subscribers.” 

The Department of Education was appropriated 
$201,580 by the 1944 Mississippi Legislature in Ses- 
sion (which comes out of the common school fund), 
an increase of $32,000 over present biennial allo- 
cations.” 

An appropriation of $200,000 was also approved 
by the members of the 1944 Mississippi Legislature to 
promote and aid training in industrial and professional 
occupations to boys and girls who are unable to finance 
such training without such aid. Funds are to be admin- 
istered by the Members of the Board of Trustees, 
Institutions of Higher Learning. Interest would not 
begin until the student has completed the course and 
repayments started after employment.” 

Ever since 1922, Mississippi has provided money 
for the support of vocational rehabilitation of disabled 
persons.” In addition to vocational opportunities, 
Public school music is now taught in the common 


*Life Magazine, pp. 49-59, Vol. 17, No. 16, October 16, 1944, New 
York: City, N: Y. 

Ibid, March 15, 1944. 

=Tbid, March 3, 1944. 

20chool Laws of the State of Mississippi, p. 110, chapter 25, House 
Bill No. 799, Approved March 30, 1922. 
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schools of Mississippi.” The State, having further 
expanded educational opportunities, school children 
now have free textbooks in the elementary grades | to 
8, as well as in the secondary grades, 9 to 12; anda 
purchasing board provides for the selection, adoption, 
purchase, distribution, care and use of free-textbooks 
in all schools of the State of Mississippi and for other 
purposes. School children are provided for the teach- 
ing of safety in primary grades in the common schools 
of Mississippi.” | 

An adult educational program was established in 
Mississippi in 1940. The aim and purpose of such a 
program shall be to reduce illiteracy and to provide a 
general plan of continuing education in the fundamental 
principles of democratic society, citizenship, public af- 
fairs, forums, home and family life, arts and crafts, 
leisure time activities, and general cultural subjects, 
and such other subjects as the State Board of Educa- 
tion may prescribe for the social and economic advance- 
ment of adults.” In the field of higher education a 
denominational Negro College became a State sup- 
ported teacher-training institution, with junior college 
rating, and called Mississippi's Negro Training School. 
It now has been classified as a four-year teacher- 
training college with the name of Jackson College for 
Negroes.” Having become conscious of rehabilitation 
in another direction, Mississippi now boasts of a State 


*School Laws of the State of Mississippi, pp. 5-6, House Bill No. 
1079, Act of 1928. 

“General Laws of the State of Mississippi, section 1, chapter 202, 
Approved 1940. 

“Ibid, pp. 184-187, chapter 152, Senate Bill 65, July 1, 1942. 

“General Laws of the State of Mississippi, p. 167, chapter 145, 
Approved, March 20, 1942. 

"General Laws of the State of Mississippi, chapter 177, pp. 342-343, 
Regular Session of the Mississippi Legislature—January 2, 1940. 
May 13, 1940, Published by Authority. 
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Training School for the care, education and training 
of Delinquent Colored Youth.” 

It is interesting to note that Federal Vocational Ed- 
ucation has been accepted. The State of Mississippi 
hereby accepts all the provisions and benefits of an act 
passed by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America, in Congress assembled 
entitled: ‘‘an act-to provide for the promotion of voca- 
tional education; to provide for cooperation with the 
State in the promotion of such education in agricul- 
ture, trades and industries, home economics and dis- 
tributive education, to provide for cooperation with 
the State in the preparation of teachers in vocational 
subjects, and to appropriate money and regulate its 
expenditure. a 

Mississippi Teachers are elated over the passage of 
a teacher retirement program designed to stabilize the 
profssion bythe members of the 1944 Mississippi Leg- 
islature. Under the bill, teachers are to be retired 
either at the age of 60 years or after 30 years’ service, 
unless requested to remain by school boards, the ex- 
tended time, however, being limited to the age of 70. 
A full analysis of this bill will be found in the chap- 
ter: The Teaching Body, and in the Appendix.” 

_ Mississippi has 20 universities and colleges in the 
State.” The Saint Augustine Seminary at Bay St. 
Louis, Mississippi, is the only Negro training school 
for Catholic priests in the United States.” 

Because the Old Capitol, a $95,000 edifice, on State 


Ibid, pp. 352-353. 

“Ibid, Chapter 172, House Bill, No. 239, pp. 336-338, Published by 
Authority 1940. Also found in Chapter 176, Senate Bill, No. 429, 1940. 

“The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tennessee, February 5, 1944. 

“Mississippi Blue Book, p. 74, Compiled by Walker Woods, Secre- 
tary of State, 1941-1943. 
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Street in Jackson, was found to be inadequate to ac- 
commodate all departments of State, State officials de- 
cided to erect another new capitol, or more appropri- 
ately called ‘‘Mississippi’s new million dollar capitol.” 
The cost of the building during the administration of 
Governor A. H. Longino, including steam heating 
power plant, furniture, electric and gas light fixtures, 
architects’ fees, and other expenses amounted to $1,- 
093,641, and was built without any bond issue neces- 
sary. The 1916 State Legislature appropriated $125,- 
000 to be raised by the sale of State bonds, for the 
purpose of repairing the old capitol and placing it in 
a condition for reoccupancy.- 

Mississippi, whose 1944 State Legislature has en- 
acted a prison reform measure sponsored by Governor 
Thomas L. Bailey, came as a result of Parchman prison 
farm being operated as a money-making enterprise.” 

An ‘eight member legislative committee who visited 
Parchman as well as Shelby County Penal Farm, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee. ‘‘Give a prisoner an opportunity to 
learn and you have largely solved the discipline. Our 
program is built around rehabilitation of the prison- 
ers,” Commissioner O. B. Ellis told the Mississippians. 
The reform bill as passed by the members of the 1944 
Mississippi Legislature, places the operation of the 
State penitentiary at Parchman as a correctional insti- 
tution offering convicts an opportunity to rehabilitate 
themselves by assuring them decent living conditions, 
educational facilities, vocational training and adequate 
medical care, even if it should cost a large part or all 
of penitentiary operating cost.” 


“Mississippi Blue Book, 1941-1943, p. 67, issued by Walker Woods, 
Secretary of State. 

“Jackson (Mississippi) Daily News, February 26, 1944. 

“The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tennessee, April 4, 1944. 
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Advocated by Governor Thomas L. Bailey and de- 
signed to break up a form of peonage through which 
convicts granted suspensions of sentences are “farmed 
out to those serving their release’ a parole system pat- 
terned after the Federal Government was passed by 
the members of the 1944 Mississippi Legislature. 
Mississippi was without a parole system, convicts be- 
ing released on suspended sentences with semblance of 
supervision by an official or agency. No provision was 
provided for their employment prior to their release 
and no program was in effect to provide for automatic 
parole of those with good records. Convicts now 
freed on suspended sentences, issued by the Governor, 
are released “on their own” and in a few cases are not 
heard from again until they violate other laws and are 
arrested. 

The bill leaves final execution of paroles recom- 
mended by a three-member board named by the Goy- 
ernor, to the Governor. It does not disturb the Goy- 
ernor’s pardoning power vested in him by the con- 
stitution. 

Before action is taken on cases involving capitol of- 
fenses (murder, rape, arson of an occupied dwelling 
or robbery with firearms) the prisoner must publish 
his intentions of securing a parole and protesting par- 
ties are given the right to appear before the board. 

Under the bill, the county welfare agents are desig- 
nated a parole officer and will exercise supervision over 
all parolled convicts. The bill also provides that con- 
victs except those sentenced for capital offenses, are 
subject to parole after serving one-third of their sen- 
tences. Life termers are eligible after serving 10 
years. ‘Those sentenced three times for felony are not 
subject to parole. 

No prisoner would be released without the board 
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first making a complete investigation of his back- 
ground, both from a social and criminal standpoint, his 
conduct, employment and attitude in prison. Unani- 
mous action of the board is required before a parole 
is granted.” 

“This bill,” says state Senator William C. Keady, 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the Missis- 
sipp1 Senate, “will do much to stabilize the exercise of 
clemency so that parolees who prove themselves cap- 
able of making good citizens can remain free.’”” 

Probably the major matter to come before the so- 
lons of the 1944 Mississippi Legislature was what to 
do with the anticipated $24,000,999 treasury surplus. 
But members of both houses voted unanimously to 
“salt away’ $21,427,000 of the excess monies in Fed- 
eral Government securities for liquidation of the 
State’s outstanding bonded indebtedness. Bonds to be 
retired begin falling due in July, 1944, with the last 
obligations maturing in 1953, when the state becomes 
free of debts for which the state’s full faith is pledged.” 

The grand total of all appropriations made by the 
1944 legislature was $80,257,675, the largest amount 
ever set up for expenditure from Mississippi's general 
fund.” | 

When the 1946 or the 111th Session of the Mis- 
sissippi Legislature came to a close in many respects it 
did more for the Mississippi Negroes in an educational 
way, and passed more constructive legislation for both 
races than any other legislature in the history of the 
state. Much credit must be given to Governor Thomas 
le Gailey because all of them were a part of his 
program. 

“SThid, February 22, 1944. 
“Ibid, January 21, 1944. 


“Ibid, January 26, 1944. 
“The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tennessee, April 9, 1944. 
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Important acts of the recent session especially help- 
jul to the Negroes of the state are: 

(1) Creation of a Junior College for Negroes to 
be located in the Delta with an initial appropriation 
of $3,000,000 for buildings and equipment. ~Voca- 
tional subjects will be stressed. 

(2) Two acts are of special interest to Jackson Col- 
lege. One is to make available $12,000 to supplement 
salaries of faculty members for sessions of 1944—45 
and 1945-46. ‘The other is an appropriation to pay 
the college’s part of abutting property assessment in 
the amount of $28,493.20 for paving along the bound- 
ary of the campus. 

(3) An appropriation of $275,000 to pave a road 
from Highway 61 to Alcorn College. This road when 
constructed will put Alcorn College in the same posti- 
tion for travel as the University and State Golleoc 
both of these white institutions have paved highways 
but poor railroad facilities. 

(4): « Thetlegislature nade a special appropriation 
of $3,000,000 to be used in improving rural school 
buildings, mostly for Negroes, as a result of a study 
by a Legsilative Committee headed by Senator Kyle. 

(5) The appropriation for public schools was in- 
creased $3, 500,000 and the Negroes will share this 
amount in increased salaries for teachers. 

(6) $5,000,000 was appropriated and aieneem over 
to the Building Commission for the repair and con- 
struction of state owned institutions, the two Negro 
colleges will certainly share lait in We allocations of 
this fund. 

(7) House Bills 368 and 369 create a millions dollar 
revolving fund for G.I.’s tuition and expenses in col- 
lege to be used by the institution as a source for ready 
cash, and a million dollars to provide buildings, ac- 
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commodations, materials, equipment and supplies to 
effectuate the development and training of returned 
veterans. The benefits of these two bills are open to 
all races alike. Also state colleges may now accept 
tuition fees from Federal Government for servicemen 
and women. 

-2e( 0) Another bill gives the Board of Trustees of 
‘Institutions of Higher Learning permission to lease 
college lands for oil, gas, and minerals, and the reve- 
nue received will accrue to the institution owning or 
having control of the land. Alcorn College’s nearly 
800 acres is in the oil “hot spot” at the present time. 

(9) The legislature increased the appropriation to 
the Teachers’ Retirement Fund 95 per cent, and the 
aged, tired old Negro teachers, who have given of 
their years that their race might know better how to 
live, will share in all respects with white teachers as 
provided in this act. 

(10) The support fund for the Negro Juvenile Re- 
formatory was increased from $25,000 to $60,000. A 
fine site had previously been selected and acreage set 
aside from the Oakley Farm for this institution. This 
increased appropriation will make it a real training 
institution. 

In order to make Mississippi a better place for 
whites and Negroes the City of Jackson under the 
capable leadership of Mayor Leland Speed and his 
two Commissioners—Sharron and Withers, is taking 
the lead of other cities by planning additional provi- 
sion for the health and recreation of the Negro race 
in the city. If and should the $3,500,000 bond issue 
be voted by the people of Jackson, the Negroes will 
share in the expenditure with others in a general way, 
but in a special way it is expected to provide two ample, 
convenient parks for Negroes. ‘These parks are ex- 
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pected to be located in the most convenient places which 
can be obtained for the Negroes of Jackson, and so 
that they can have the quickest and best access thereto. | 
Playground equipment is expected to be purchased and- 
placed on the school grounds in these parks. 

In one of these parks, also, it is hoped and expected 
that when material is available a swimming pool, like- 
wise for the exclusive use of Negroes, will be con-. 
structed. It is also planned by the City Commission 
to build an auditorium for the exclusive use of the 
Negroes of the city of Jackson. 

Already the City Commission has increased the ap- 
propriation for public school education in the City of 
Jackson over the previous appropriation by the sum 
of $100,000 and a portion of this will be used in the 
support of the schools for Negroes in Jackson. 

There have ben filed with the City Commission peti- 
tions for paving a few of the streets of the city ex- 
clusively occupied by Negroes, and in the order in 
which these petitions, properly signed on the form pro- 
vded by the city, are filed, the streets will be paved. 

It was assured further by the City Commission that 
it is intensely interested in improving the sanitary con- 
ditions prevailing in the portions of the City owned or 
occupied by Negroes, and this is expected to be accom- 
plished by putting in sanitary sewers and running water 
where possible, so that surface privies may be dis-> 
pensed with. 

Furthermore, the City Ganmnasen assures that as 
fast as streets are opened exclusively for Negroes, the . 
city will, at its expense, gravel such streets, and eventu- 
ally, if the property owners desire it, and file petitions 
for the paving thereof, such paving will be done at the 
usual expense of the adjoining property owners, which 
has ben customary in the past in the city of Jackson. 
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According to the results of a recent Gallup poll ‘‘to 
determine the state in the United States the partici- 
pants would most like to live in,” it was found that 
Mississippi was among the first ten of the most popu- 
lar states of the Union. But Governor Thomas L. 
Bailey sounded the keynote when he said that “‘if those 
who participated had known Mississippi and Missis- 
sippi’s possibilities, she would have ranked first.” 


Mississippi is the Promised Land 
With her primeval forest blest, 
With her waving woods and river grand 
And her foothills that like giants stand 
To guard her pictured vales rest; 


From morn till night, no lovelier | 
-. Land was ever viewed,  - of 
Save that by the Prophet who from .. - 
The Mount:saw below Him 
Transcendant shine, the fields 
And groves of old Palestine. - 


°Tbid, March 1, 1945. 
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CHAPTER II 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
FOR NEGROES IN MISSISSIPPI 


“An Education Is The Rightful Heritage of Every 
Ghildys | ES 

“The best investment,” says Governor Paul B. John- 
son, before a Joint Session of the Mississippi Legis- 
lature in 1942, ‘“‘we can make is to educate our children. 
They are the greatest asset we have.’” 

“Public Education is our best guarantee of equal 
opportunity to every child,” says Governor Thomas L. 
Bailey. ‘The welfare of the state depends on the 
integrity and intelligence of the trained citizen. Every 
boy and girl in Mississippi is entitled to the best and 
most experienced teacher, the safest and most economic 
method of transportation and the most helpful course 
of study that our economic conditions will permit.’” 

The Legislature of Mississippi has provided for 
separate schools for white and colored races under the 
following provisions of the Mississippi constitution of 
1890. Section 207—‘‘Separate schools shall be main- 
tained for children of the white and colored races.’ 


2Education For Victory, Official Bi-Weekly of the United States 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, p. 1, Vol. 3, No. 6, 
September 6, 1944, Washington, D. C. 

2Senate Journal, Biennial Report, p. 15, Governor Johnson speaking 
before a Joint Session of the Mississippi Legislature, Hederman 
Brothers, Jackson, Mississippi, 1942. 

’Appeared in Governor Thomas L. Bailey’s Inaugural Address, 
January 18, 1944, Jackson, Mississippi. 

*Twenty Years of Progress and a Biennial Survey of Public Educa- 
tion in Mississippi, 1910-1930, p. 11, Bull. No. 67, Research Bull. No. 
1, 1931, State Department of Education, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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The fact that separate schools must be provided for 
the two races makes it necessary to cover practically 
every county in Mississippi twice with school districts. 

The Mississippi Legislature is further governed in 
its efforts by provisions of the constitution of the 
United States. Article XIV, Sections 1 of the Amend- 
ments to the constitution of the United States which 
reads as follows: “All persons born or naturalized in 
the United States, and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the 
States wherein they reside. No state small make or 
enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United States; nor shall 
any state deprive any person of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty without due process of law; nor deny to any per- 
son within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws.’” 

Each school for the colored race has a school board 
with oversight of the school for the colored children, 
like the white race. The county superintendent is the 
executive officer in the county having charge of all 
fiscal affairs with reference to schools for the white and 
colored races. 

But to discuss any phase of Education for Negroes 
in Mississippi adequately, some words of praise and 
commendation should be made about the role played 
by the Freedmen’s Bureau, the United Presbyterian 
Body, the Freedmen’s Aid Commission, the American 
Missionary Association, and the Ohio and Indiana 
Friends during the Reconstruction period. 

As Mississippi had no school system of any kind for 
Negroes before the Civil War, “‘the first school,” says 


°National Constitution of the United States, Appendix, p. 778, The 
Government of the United States, by William Bennett Munro, The 
MacMillan Company, New York City, 1937. 
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..Garner,. ‘‘established for this group was at Corinth 
. shortly after the occupation of that town by the Union 
Troops in 1862. At first chaplains of colored regi- 
ments were put to teaching.” 

- “The Freedmen’s Bureau established in 1865,” says 
Nobles, ‘undertook a more systematic comprehensive 
plan of Negro education, but it furnished the basis for 
the public school system.’” 

Not only did buildings have to be erected, but also 
a working organization had to be provided and teach- 
ers had to be imported from the North to meet the 
demands in colored schools. A state superintendent of 
education was appointed to exercise general supervision 
over the schools. Sub-commissioners were directed to 
-set apart the necessary accommodations, and to make 
“provisions for the employment of teachers.’ 

During the first year of its existence the bureau 
established sixty-eight schools in Mississippi, with an 
enrollment of 5271 pupils. ~The United Presbyterian 
Body at one time had fifteen teachers at Vicksburg and 
Davis Bend. The opposition to Negro schools led the 
commissioner to publish a circular on October 24, 

1867, setting forth at length the advantages of edu- 
cating the freeman, and the unwisdom of keeping him 
in ignorance. He advised that no schools be estab- 
lished at any place where a bureau seu was not 
stationed.” 

He furnished the names of nee -two places where 


"Garner, W. J., Reconstruction in Mississippi, p. 354, The Mac- 
Millan Co., New York, N. Y., 1901. 

"Nobles, Stuart G., Forty Years of the Public Schools In Mississippi, 
p. 18, ph.d. Dissertation. Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Ne Yad DES 
COPE Git pr 26U: 
“Sen. Docs., tst Ses. 39th Cong., No. 27, pe 31. 
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he said it would be “safe and Ea pede to open freed- 
men’s schools.” | 

Lhe Vicksburg ee in 1867 said: “These. un- 
scrupulous agitators who appoint themselves in the 
name of the North to come down here and tell the 
Negro what he ought to do if the government does 
not do this or that, ought to be shipped back to their 
homes and warned not to return again.’’” But public 
sentiment soon underwent a change, and many plant- 
ers established schools on their places, donated school 
sites to the freed men, or contributed money for the 
erection of school houses. 

The bureau officials reported, in 1867, that Vicks- 
burg had a Negro normal school attended by 450 pu- 
pils, while the common schools of the city had an en- 
Boliment of 1/00, In 1869, they reported that 81 
Negro schools, attended by 4344 pupils, were in oper- 
ation in the state with 105 teachers, 40 of whom were 
colored. 

The constitution of 1869 was adopted by the famous 
black’ and .l’an ‘convention. « “Ihis reconstruction 
convention,” says Garner, “many of whose members 
were freedmen or Northern white men, was thoroughly 
imbued with the idea of education: for the Negro 
Praccs. 

The constitution which they adopted made it the 
duty of the legislature to encourage by all suitable 
means the promotion of agricultural improvement, 
moral, intellectual, scientific, by establishing a uniform 


“Ex. Docs., 1st Ses. 39th Cong., No. 69, p. 160. 

"The Vactsbirg Herald, March, 1867, Vicksburg, Mississippi. 

“See Report Secretary of War, 1867-1868, p. 621; also, report of 
John M. Laughton, inspector of ’ schools, New York Times, August 
PeelSO7: 

“Garner, W. J., Reconstruction In Mississippi, p. 355, The Mac- 
Millan Co., New York, 1901. 
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system of public schools for all children between the 
ages of five and twenty-one years.” Constitutional pro- 
vision was made for a permanent school fund, and a 
legislature was empowered to levy a poll tax not ex- 
ceeding $2 per capita.” 

Each county in the state, and each city of 5000 was 
made a school district, in which free public schools 
were to be maintained for at least four months in the 
year, under the supervision of a board of school 
directors. 

Negro schools under the law are located by the 
county school board, just as white schools are located. 
The following from the minutes of a meeting of the 
Hinds School Board held in Jackson, July 1, 1920, is 
only one of such records: ‘‘(1) Several delegations of 
colored citizens appeared before the Board and re- 
quested that a school for Negroes be located nearer 
their homes. After discussion, the Board unanimously 
voted to establish special school districts for them as 
follows: Ford Hill, Davis Hill, St. Thomas, etc. The 
Baker’s Creek Negro school is hereby created out of 
aspartvol the Baker's:Creek ochool. 

For a number of years, Mississippi levied a Dog 
Tax which was used to raise funds for school buildings. 
Hinds county school Board, June 5, 1925, reports— 
‘A committee from the Utica Negro School appeared 
before the Board and requested that an appropriation 
be made to the Utica Negro School for the purposes 
of erecting a school building. The board unanimously 
voted to allow the Utica Negro School $150 when 
funds were available from the dog tax.” ‘The action 
of the county superintendent is paying from the dog 


“From historical documents on file at the State Department of 
Public Education, Jackson, Mississippi. 
*State Constitution of 1890, Art. VIII, Secs. 5, 6, 7, 8. 
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tax, for school improvements, funds, to various schools 
of the county for improvements is hereby approved, 
both as to schools and amounts.”’ 

The laws of Mississippi also provide that the Board 
of Supervisors may, at their discretion, levy a tax not 
to exceed one mill on all property of the county, out- 
side of the limits of any separate school district for 
the purpose of building school houses. The primary 
purpose of this law is to enable the people of the 
county to raise by taxation, a fund to be used for the 
building of Negro school houses. The county School 
Board may also make appropriations from the School 
Improvement Fund for Negro schools.” 

Up to 1917, the general public had done very little 
in making provisions for high school instruction for 
Negroes in Mississippi. In some of the larger towns 
work of a secondary school grade was offered but with- 
out necessary direction and support to be called a reg- 
ular embraced program of work for the state with 
state supervision.” 

In 1916 Thomas J. Jones found 46 secondary schools 
attempting to do high school work—4 independent 
schools and 42 denominational schools. Of the 943 
pupils classified in the secondary schools, 738 were in 
19 private schools. Their course of study was still of 
the classical or college preparatory type.” 

‘Southern states believed,” says Cubberly, “that the 
church and charity provide educational opportunities 


“Negro Schools In Hinds County—Historical Research Project— 
Hinds—September 29, 1936, Supplement to Races and Nationalities— 
Assignment No. 10, Mrs. D. G. Patton, Supervisor, Jackson, Missis- 
sippi. 

“Wright, J. B. Development of Publicly Supported Secondary Edu- 
cation for Negroes in Mississippi, p. 6, M.S. Thesis, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, liowa, 1935. 

*Jones, Thomas J. A Teacher Training Program for Colored 
Schools, Bulletin 61, p. 19, 1917. 
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for youth, and the state provides for those unable to 
secure private instruction.” 

In April, 1917, the first supervisor of Negro 
Schools was appointed, and a secondary school pro- 
gram for Negroes was advocated. . . 

In 1933 through the generosity a the General Edu- 
cation Board another State Supervisor for Negro 
Schools was appointed on the State Department. of 
Education staff. In fact, both of these supervisors are 
provided for very largely by the help of this Board and 
not by the state.” 


How Negro Public Schools are Financed 
In Mississippi 


From 1890 to 1910 the public schools of Mississippi 
were financed almost entirely from the state per capita 
fund, polls paid in the county and smaller sums of 
money derived from Chickasaw School Fund in the 
Northeastern part of the state and Sixteenth Section 
lands in other parts of the state. With agricultural 
high schools and consolidated schools being given legal 
sanction by the legislature in 1910, it not only gave 
support for local taxation, but from 1910 to 1920 
emphasis was placed upon state support and local dis- 
trict support for public schools. For schools beyond 
the four months elementary schools, the local district 
was solely responsible, as a result, tax rates for main- 
tenance, interest and sinking fund in rural areas having 
no other wealth than farm lands and limited personal 
property mounted to an amazing height. The demand 


“Cubberley, E. P., Public Education In the United States, p. 97, 
Houghton Miffin and Co., Boston, Massachusetts, 1934. 

Wright, 2)... 1 ak pe Development of Public Supported Secondary 
Education for Negroes in Mississippi, pp. 45, 46, unpublished M.S. 
Thesis, Library, lowa State College, Ames, lowa, 1935: 
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for high school facilities and standard elementary 
schools within reach of all the children in many of 
the counties grew to such an extent that it became im- 
possible to provide from district funds in many coun- 
ties suficient revenues with which to operate any sort 
: of a minimum school program. As a result, a cam- 
paign was inaugurated in 1918 to provide large sums 
of money for public school purposes from the county, 
as a whole, and from the State Treasury. As a result 
Oiethatecampaion. the state Board’ of Education  re- 
quested, with the approval of the Legislature, each for 
the maintenance of public schools, and the legislature 
of 1920 appropriated $1,268,721, and gave the state 
Board of Education power to A ebarse that fund as an 
equalizing School Fund. From 1920 to 1928, a: ma- 
jority of the counties carried a levy for common schools 
of four mills or more. The State Board of Education 
undertook to provide a minimum of six months public 
schools for all the counties cooperating through oe 
sion set up by the State Board of Education. 

«In 1928 the legislature provided an additional sum 
inthe Equalizing School Fund which set up the state’s 
part to a minimum. 

In 1929-30 and 1930-31 the sources from which 
public school funds were derived are: a. Federal Gov- 
ernment, b. Permanent or invested funds, c. Taxation 
within the state of Mississippi, d.. Small sums com- 
paratively from educational foundations. 

Of the $17,284,210.92 available in the entire state 
of Mississippi for public elementary and high school 
purposes, more property of the State of Mississippi. 
its counties and county sub-divisions. 

And under existing laws the State of Mississippi has 
four school funds disbursed directly from the State 
Treasury. 
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First, the common school fund which is disbursed 
one-third of the amount appropriated per annum in 
October, and two-thirds in February on the basis of 
the number of children between the ages of five and 
twenty-one years inclusive. 

In the fall of 1929 each county and separate school 
district received 92.4 cents per child enumerated in 
the school census of 1927. In the spring of 1930 each 
county and separate school district received $1.8533 
per child enumerated in 1929. 

Second, the equalizing school fund which is disbursed 
to counties on a basis of educational need as measured 
by teacher units and salary scales, willingness to pay 
as measured by tax rates and average daily attendance 
in school; and relative ability to pay as measured by 
taxable wealth per teacher unit. 

Third, vocational education fund, which is provided 
from State appropriation and Federal Government 
funds, distributed under regulations prescribed by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

Fourth, the agricultural high school and junior col- 
lege funds which are appropriated from the general 
fund in the State Treasury and disbursed by the State 
Board of Education under regulations prescribed by 
the Legislature of Mississippi.” 

The relation between State support, county support 
and district support for public education is funda- 
mental to the success of a State program of public 
education. 

Prior to 1890 the county was the unit of admini- 
stration and support in Mississippi. From 1890 to 
1910 the State was the unit for administration. Dur- 


=Twenty Years of Progress (1910-1930) and A Biennial Survey 
(1929-1931) of Public Education in Mississippi, pp. 154-163, Division 
of Information and Statistics, State Department of Education, Bull. 
No. 67, Research Bull. No. 1, 1931, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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ing the twenty-year period, 1890 to 1910, the county 
school board was practically absolute in its power to 
administer the public schools. From 1910 to 1920 
the emphasis was shifted from State support and 
county administration and powers of local trustees 
greatly increased. From 1920 to 1930 the State and 
county support has been greatly increased. 

Mississippi has at the present time the rather un- 
usual administrative set-up, in which the State and 
county provide 62.1 % of all financial support and leave 
the control of expenditures almost exclusively to local 
school boards. In the rural schools 78.9% of the 
school revenues are derived from State and county 
sources, and yet the local boards control expenditures. 
This condition presents one of Mississippi's major 
school problems. 

The chief source from which county expenditures 
were derived in 1929-30 was the advalorem tax on 
property. Yet, Wright in his study on Secondary 
Education says: “The State should arrive at a more 
progressive system of financing or raising revenue with 
which to finance its school system other than the old 
advalorem tax. This with a better system of school 
organization would place high school facilities more 
nearly in the reach of every citizen of the State at a 
much more reduced cost and with much more ease than 
they are now being financed.’ 

The next source was county polls, or head tax. The 
total amount of polls collected in each county is divided 
between separate school district and county schools on 


“Ibid, pp. 176-177. 

“Wright, J. B. The Development of Public Supported Secondary 
Education for Negroes in Mississippi, p. 90, unpublished M. S. Thesis, 
Library, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, 1935. 
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the basis of the number of census children in each.” 

To appreciate the controversy that this poll tax has 
created in Mississippi, it is wise to go back as far as 
1890. The common school fund had been distributed 
to the counties in proportion to the number of edu- 
cable children. The poll tax, however, had:been in- 
cluded in the common school fund. The: constitution 
of 1890, Section 206 provided in‘part: “for a uniform 
system of free public schools, maintaining’ separate 
schools for children of the white and colored races, 
affording equal protection of its laws to’ all persons 
within its jurisdiction. ai 

At first sight it might appear that ane a (ae would: 
furnish an equitable distribution of the school fund, 
since it requires the rich and prosperous sections of 
the state to lend support to the schools in the less” 
prosperous sections. In Mississippi conditions brougie 
unequitable means of distribution.” 

The situation was complicated by the anda dis- 
tribution of the population. In the sparsely settle poor 
counties the white race predominated. ‘The Negro 
population of the state in 1890 was 742,559; of this’ 
number 401,639 were concentrated in 23 counties; in 
the ratio of 362 to every 100. whites. - In addition, 
191,420 Negroes inhabited 16 other: counties in the 
ratio of 130 to every 100 whites. This accounts for: 
593,059 out of the 742,559, or nearly 80%. of which - 
portion of the population was made up largely of. ten- 
ants of the rich Delta and prairie lands—outnumber- 
ing the whites in certain counties more than 8 to* 1.- 


*Twenty Years of Progress (1910-1930) and 4 Biennial Survey 
(1929-1931) of Public Education in Mississippi, p. 189, Bull. ae 67, ; 
Research No. 1, 1931, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“Noble, Stuart, Forty Years of the Public Schools In Mintrnee 
“With. special reference to the Education of the Negro,” p. 904PhD. 
Dissertation, ‘Teacher’s College, Columbia University, N. Y. 

7U. S. Commissioners’ Report, 1900-1901, Washington, D. C. 
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Thus the section of the State on which the common- 
wealth might rely to defray a part of the expense of 
maintaining schools in the sparsely settled counties, 
was itself burdened with a large non-taxpaying 
population.” 

The Mere rroadiari in 1895 dedeed that 741% % 
of all school funds was provided by the poll tax and 
the State distribution, and that only about 14% was 
coming from local taxation.” 

In 1944, Mr. Kennett Tene news columnist for 
The Com ea {ppeal, relates the annual loss to the 
common school system of Mississippi if the poll tax 
was abolished by our National Congress. “It would 
mean an annual loss of around $800,000 to the com- 
mon school system as the levy is earmarked for use 
within the county in which it’ is paid for the schools, 
both white and Negro.” 

“Tf every person, white and Negro, assessed poll 
taxes for 1942, had paid it, there would be 405,898 
eligible voters, and (S81, 796 for use in the common 
system, of the state.’ 

“Of-the total assessed for poll tax, 357,241 were 
white, and 51,657 were colored. The assessment fig- 
ures, compiled by the State Tax Commission, disclose 
2n annual loss in numbers as well as revenue for schools 
from this source. The 1942 total compares with 420,- 
674 in 1941 and 437,701 in 1940. 

“Since few Negroes pay_the tax,’ says Mr. Toler, 
‘the fact that the whites do means that the burden of 
the expenses for the education of both groups rest 
with the whites... For this -effort, the State in return 


Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 41, Vol. XII, No. 2, November, 
1935-1936, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“Report of Superintendent of Education, 1893-1895, p. 24, Jackson, 
Mississippi. 
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gives them the right to determine through their ballot 
the officials to govern the State’s affairs.” 

Other minor sources from which county school funds 
were derived were interest from depositories, institute 
fees, dog tax, occasional small donations with perhaps 
now and then small items from other minor sources.” 


Negro School Population, School Attendance, School 
Terms, and the Per Capita Cost for Negro 
Children in Mississippi 


The school population before 1933 in Mississippi 
as defined by law included all persons between the ages 
of 5 to 21 years inclusive. But a Constitutional 
Amendment was made in 1933 changing the educable 
Age LEO os. LO -OAVeats: 

In 1930, it was found that 75.1% of the total white 
population between the ages of 5 and 20 years of age. 
were attending school, and 62.8% of the total colored 
population. From 1910 to 1930 the white race shows 
a 14% increase, and the colored race shows a 13.3% 
increase in school attendance. 

Compiled from various volumes of the United 
States Census: 


1910 1920 1930 
ot dha Seles ees ee 1,797,111 1,790,618 2,009,821 
Whitevetnntatiee® tae 787,627 855,434 1,000,103 
Nésro ll) calescl kee 1,009,484 935,184 1,009,718 
Children of school age, five 
to 20 years: 

(hGtalp ccc eie kee ee op 644,805 698,264 743,979 
VV Di Ge ad Rent ice oa eae 272,474 324,137 361,324 
Nesrois aie Aeap 372.934 374,127 382,655 


“The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tennessee, “Poll Tax Aids 
Seine by Kennett Toler, Mississippi’s News Columnist, June 6, 

“Twenty Years of Progress (1910-1930) and A Biennial Survey 
(1929-1931) of Public Education in Mississippi, p. 180, Bull. No. 67, 
Research Bull. No. 1, State Department of Education, 1931, Jackson, 
Mississippi. 
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Number of children 
attending school: 


LOGE le in a ea ae ae 388,072 432,625 511,095 
M,C RES ln 195,246 234,002 270,840 
GRO tee oe eA er AG 192,826 198,523 240,255 


Percent of children 
attending school: 


1910 1920 1930 
GiB oa: aie 57.6 62.0 68.7 
NMA emer St ot, aaa, 5 Soe oh 69.1 720) fee| 
IN GiOMBEr as ck ra cea 49.5 5331 62.8" 


According to the 1931 school census, school enroll- 
ment and average daily attendance for white and col- 
ored races in Mississippi for these scholastic years are 
as follows:” 


L931 1932 
Average Daily 
School Census School Enrollment Attendance 

White Colored White Colored White Colored 
385,075 504,164 285125 289,028 219,141 204,262 

LIS 41935 
379,309 464,387 301,376 288,722 240,384 214,231 

1938-1939 

308,883 299,847 254,258 234,919" 


During the school session of 1943-44 a total of 
14,656 pupils were enrolled in Negro High Schools in 
Mississippi. These pupils pursued courses as follows :” 


“Data collected from various volumes of the United States census, 
1910-1930, Washington, D. C. 

Jefferson, Katie A., The Jeanes [Rone for School and Com- 
munity-Organization In Mississippi, pp. 11-16, M.S. Thesis, Iowa 
State College, \mes, Iowa, 1931. 

“Biennial P.eport and Recommendation of the State Superintendent 
of Public Euucation, W. F. Bond, pp. 76, 84, October 1, 1933, Jack- 
son, Mississippi. 

“Ibid, p. 78, J. S. Vandiver, State Superintendent of Public Educa- 
tion, 1937-1939. 

®Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 147, Vol. XX, No. 8, May, 
1944, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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English 14,402 Mathematics 12,376 
Science 9,627 History 6,676 
Home Economics 6,582 Elementary Civics 3,514 
Public School Music 3,435 Agriculture 2,406 
Health Safety 2,322 Advanced Civics pai 
Commercial 1,279 Geography 1191 
Economics 999 Foreign Language 664 
Diversified Occupation 659 Sociology 592 
Drawing 510 + Piano 350 
Pre-Induction Courses 313. Aeronautics 29 
Violin af 


Although school terms for Negroes from 1935 to 
1937 in rural areas were, with few exceptions, five 
months, and a few counties ran their Negro schools 
less than five months. ‘The term in separate school 
districts was eight or nine months.” 

The State Board of Education, however, in 1940— 
1941 set up a six months term for colored schools.” 

In several of North Mississippi counties a practice 
has grown up to divide the school year into two parts. 
One part occurs during the months of July, August and 
perhaps the first or second weeks of September. The 
other part begins about the middle of October or the 
first of November and continues for the term: Six 
weeks or two months are usually taught in the Sum- 
mer Session. Six or six and a half months during the 
winter session, completes the term.” : 

In having several personal interviews with several 
teachers attending Alcorn A. & M. College, and Jack- 


son College for Negro Summer Schools, I’ was told 


“Biennial Report and Recommendations of State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, J. S. Vandiver, 1935-37, p. 13, November 1, 1937, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 

*Mississippi’s Negro Rural Schools, “Suggestions for their _Improve- 
ment,” by P. H. Easom and J. A. Travis, State Agents, p. 12, Bulle- 
tin No. 100, 1941, State Department of Education, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“Mississippi Educational Advance, p. 15, Vol. 33, No. 1, 1941-42, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 
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that because of the gathering of crops and the small 
school attendance during that time, it was Eee best 
to split the school term.” 

But in 1916, according to Jones, the per capita-cost 
for each white child of school age in Mississippi v was 
$10.60, and for each Negro child $2.26.” 

An pine to adjust disbursement of the school dol- 

lar between the two races was asked. In 1939, for 
every $9.88 spent for white instruction, only $1 was 
spent for Negroes.” One county that: year was re- 
ported to have spent $42.97 on the white child. for 
egemeoleespent~ona Nepro child; The. 1943"-ratio 
showed $8.27 to $1.75.” 
In 1939 there were 379;303 educable white chien’ 
with an enrollment of 308,883 and a daily average 
attendance of 254,258. ‘here were 9575 white teach- 
ers. The school running from 8 to 9 months. The same 
year there were 464,387 educable Negro children, an 
enrollment of 299,847, average daily attendance of 
737 -and 5930 teachers. The term ran about six 
months. The 1939 allocation for instruction was 
$12,035,969 for white schools and $1,491,932 for 
Negroes. — 

But it should be also mentioned that Mississippi is 
spending a larger percentage of her public revenue on 


“Personally interviewed 100 or more Summer School teachers at- 
tending Alcorn A. & M. College and: Jackson College For Negroes, 
1942-43. 

“Jones, Thomas J., 4 Teacher Training Program For Colored 
Schools, Bulletin 61, p. 19, 1916, Washington, D. C. 

“Data received from the State Department of Education, March 
10, 1942, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“Mississippi Schools For Negroes, Facts from a Report to the Ex- 
ecutive committee. Board of Education, p. 10, Mississippi Annual 
Conference. The Methodist Church, February 3, 1942, Vicksburg, 
Mississippi. . 
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education than any other State in the Union. If all 
public revenue from the State were devoted to educa- 
tion, Mississippi schools would still lack nine million 
dollars of coming up to the national average.” 

In a pamphlet titled: Public School Expenditures 
Black and White, published in May, 1942, and com- 
piled by the Commission on Interracial Cooperation, 
Inc., giving information pertaining to current public 
school expenditures in twelve southern States it was 
found that on the average approximately $47 a year 
was spent for each white child enrolled and $17.30 
for the Negro child. : 

In Mississippi, for instruction only, $25.33 is spent 
for the white child, and $5.14 for the colored child. 
But if all the other items entering into “current ex- 
penditures’’ could be shown by race (such as admin- 
istration, transportation of pupils, fixed charges, and 
plant operation and maintenance), the ratio would be 
considerably more unfavorable to the Negro child, 
running in Mississippi to about eight to one.” 

A suggested remedy offered to adjust such malad- 
justments is found in a report to Executive Committee, 
Board of Education, Mississippi Annual Conference, 
The Methodist Church, that was held at Vicksburg, 
Mississippi, February 3, 1942. May.I quote, a part 
Ont: 

‘Historically speaking, the major effort of the Leg- 
islature in support of the public schools has been 
through the common school fund, an appropriation to 
the counties and separate school districts on the basis 


“Status of Negro Schools of Mississippi, 1939, State Department of 
Education, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“Public School Expenditures Black and White, comparative data 
from Official Reports, 1939-1940, Commission on Interracial Coopera- 
tion, Inc., May, 1942, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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of the school census, an appropriation according to 
the number of educable children, regardless of race 
or color. 

“When the monies reached the counties they were 
spent according to the wisdom of the local county au- 
thorities. Rather than being spent on the basis on 
which they were received, the monies granted by the 
Legislature for Negro children have been spent on 
schools for white children. ‘That is, of each dollar 
given it for Negro children, one county spent 37c for 
schools for Negro children, then the other 63c on 
schools for white children. ‘The schools for white 
children received also the State allotments for white 
children, plus all the county taxes, plus all the school 
district taxes in that county. 

The legal argument on which this practice has rested 
has been about as follows: The money was legally ap- 
propriated by the State according to constitutional pro- 
visions for equal and separate schools for the races. 
The money was given to the counties and to the school 
districts to be used as they saw fit. The school dis- 
tricts and counties are not constitutionally required to 
meet the same conditions, and hence can spend the 
money in any way they please. 

But the counties and school districts are creatures 
of the State Legislature. “The counties and school dis- 
tricts are subject to all constitutional limitations of the 
creating State. The Sate does not possess a right to 
discriminate between the races, and so cannot give this 
right to any of its creatures. The counties and the 
school districts must, therefore, provide for equal 
schools for the races if they have separate schools, for 
in maintaining schools they act as creatures and agents 
of the State. The counties and school districts must 
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therefore, fulfill the requirements laid upon the State 
by the State and Federal Constitutions.” 


Public School Buildings, Grounds and Equipment 
for Negro Children In Mississippi 


The picture of public school buildings, grounds, and 
equipment for Negro children in Mississippi presents 
a dark but challenging one. 

As far back as 1899 there was criticism made of the 
precarious conditions existing in the rural schools for 
Negroes. » According to State Supermtendent sjaeax: 
Preston, “‘churches are being used particularly by the 
Negroes, in the absence of buildings provided by pub- 
lic expense and split log benches are still used in some 
of the counties. Our school houses, as a rule, are a 
disgrace to the State. They are not adapted for the 
work for which they were erected; as a rule no atten- 
tion being given to the proper lighting, heating, sani- 
tation and architecture.’”” 

In 1909-10 there were 3,006 county common schools. 
forthe. Negro race: nee schools were in the main 
one and two teacher type. Usually the schools were 
operated for four and five months depending upon the 
funds available. With rare exceptions the schools for 
the colored race were operated for as long a term each 
year as the white race so far as public funds were con- 
cerned. ‘There were in that year 173 municipal sep- 
arate, or independent, school districts. In each of these 
were maintained a school for the white race and one 


“Mississippi Schools For Negroes. Facts from a Report to the 
Executive Committee, Board of Education, Mississippi Annual Con- 
ference, The Methodist Church, pp. 5-6, February 3, 1942, Vicksburg, 
Mississippi. 

“From historical documents on file at the State Department of Pub- 
lic Education, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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for the colored race, usually operating for the same 
length of term. In 1919-20 there were 3,254 county 
common schools for Negroes, in 1929-1930 there 
were 3,456." 

In 1911, Stuart Noble observed that 75.0 per cent 
of all rural schools were one teacher schools in which 
the teachers were required to hear an average of 30 
recitations a day.” 

In 1928, Leo M. Favrat, in a study of Negro High 
Schools, their distribution and development for 14 
southern states, reported 31 counties in Mississippi 
having a Negro population of 487,643 with high 
school facilities. The study also shows 44. counties 
with 12.5% of Negro population without high school 
facilities. These 44 counties had a total of Negro 
population of 399,951." 

In all, the PWA and the WPA expended $8,000,000 
in Mississippi between 1935 and 1937 for the building 
of white schoolhouses, while only $400,000 was spent 
for the building of Negro schoolhouses.” 

It was found in 1936 scattered over Marshall 
County 102 Negro schools, mostly of the one-teacher 
type with no equipment either for teacher or pupil. 
The schools are maintained from the county fund. 
siiteseaycrage. term is four months. There are six 


"4 Biennial Survey of Public Education in Mississippi, Twenty 
Years of Progress, 1910-1930, p. 20, by Division of Information and 
Statistics, M. E. Muffett, Director, Bull. No. 67, Research Bull. No. 
1, Jackson, Mississippi. 

““Noble Stuart, Forty Years of the Public Schools in Mississippi 
with special reference to Negro Education, p. 12, Contributions to 
Education, No. 94, Teachers College, Columbia University, N. Y., 
1918. 

“Favrat, L. M. “Some Facts About Negro High Schools and their 
Distribution and Development in 14 Southern States,’ High School’ 
Quarterly, pp. 130-154, April, 1929. 

Biennial Report and Recommendations for the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, J. S. Vandiver, 1935-1937, p. 13, November 
1, 1937, Jackson Mississippi. 
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schools of this type located in Holly Springs separate 
district.” 

Of the 3,737 Negro schools in Mississippi, 5,428 
were reported in 1939 housed in private buildings, 
churches, tenant houses, and garages, or any other 
type of building available.” 

According to Dr. P. H. Easom’s report there has 
been improvement along the line of providing better 
school houses in several counties during 1939-1941. 
“Today,” says hej“there is an’ interesto in soeuane 
boards of supervisors to put on a small levy of one- 
fourth to one mill for the purpose of erecting school 
houses for Negro rural children. Coahoma, De Sota, 
Hinds, Jefferson Davis, Quitman, Tallahatchie, ‘Tate 
and Tunica counties have already put on such levies.” 

In a pamphlet titled: Public School Expenditures 
Black and White, and dealing with current public 
school expenditures in twelve Southern States, and com- 
piled by the Commission on Interracial Cooperation, 
Inc., May, 1942, it was brought out very vividly that 
the ratio of investment in school grounds, buildings, 
and equipment is also heavily unfavorable to the Negro 
child, averaging about $184 for the white child en- 
rolled and $42.00 for the colored child, or more than 
four to one. In Mississippi, the school property values 
for white child enrolled receives $175.23, whereas, the 
colored child is $10.68. And there are still Negro 


"Mississippi Schools for Negroes. Facts from a report to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Board of Education, p. 11, Mississippi Annual 
Conference, The Methodist Church, February 3, 1942, Vicksburg, 
Mississippi. 

“Mississippi Schools for Negroes. Facts from a Report to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Board of Education, p. 11, Mississippi annual 
conference, The Methodist Church. February 3, 1942, Vicksburg, 
Mississippi. 

“Biennial Report and Recommendations of the State Superintendent 
of Education, p. 17, 1939-1941, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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schools held in rickety old churches, lodge rooms, and 
other tumble-down buildings, privately owned and 
wholly unsuited to the purpose.” 

In 1943, based on the 1941 school census, there 
were in White schools: 385,866 educables; 295,896 en- 
rollment; 251,016 average daily attendance, and 9,527 
teachers. 

In Negro schools there were in 1943, 486,849 edu- 
cables; 291,407 enrollment; 231,169 average daily at- 
tendance; and 6,551 teachers. The 1943 allocation 
for instruction for white schools was $8,597,346 to 
$1,796,878 for Negro schools. ‘The remainder of the 
$15,986,892 made available for common schools in 
1943 was used for administration, operation and main- 
tenance of plants of both white and Negro schools.” 

Thus the special committee of the Mississippi As- 
sociation of Teachers in Colored Schools appointed by 
President E. S. Bishop in 1944 to study improving the 
educational opportunities for Negroes in Mississippi 
recommended: “that State funds be provided for the 
State Building Service Commission to build Negro ele- 
mentary schools in the State of Mississippi. Although 
some of these schools may be one-teacher schools, it is 
recommended that they do not be one-room schools. 
Rather, they should be provided with a classroom, ac- 
tivity room, lunch room, and a room for health 
Services = 

The many answers I received from the 5,008 ques- 
tionnaires sent to Mississippi Negro school teachers in 


“Public School Expenditures Black and White (Twelve Southern 
States) Commission on Interracial Cooperation, Inc., May, 1942, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

“The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tennessee, “Negro Teacher’s 
Pay Is Issue,” a news article by Kennett Toler, Mississippi news 
columnist, November 26, 1944. 

“Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 4, Vol. XXL, No. 1, October, 
1944, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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1943-44 pertaining to school equipment and other 
needs of the elementary and secondary schools were as 
follows: (1) better equipped buildings; and more 
rooms in buildings; (2) library; (3) blackboards; 
(4) globes; (5) heaters; (6) lunch room program; 
(7) maps; (8) more supplementary books; (9) music; 
(10) paint for buildings; (11) playground equipment; 
(12) primary material; (13). sanitary toilets; sand 
(14) an adequate water supply.” 

The value of school plants in Mississippi, white and 
colored, according to State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, J. S. Vandiver, is $70,000,000, with 6,000 addi- 
tional schoolrooms, to cost $30,000,000 envisioned 
artenthe wat. 

A brief historical resume of ‘‘Negro Ridge School,” 
located near Collins, Mississippi, will give you an idea 
what Mississippi Negroes have done, and can do if 
there is a will to do. 


Short History of “Negro Ridge School,” 
Collins, Mississippi 


The beginnings of this section is attributed to two 
former Negro slaves. Under Pear Keys and Uncle 
Leu Booth, who were not only glad of their freedom 
from slavery, but glad to show their abilities to survive 
and provide, as was least expected by their relatives 
and friends. 

The success of these two faithful Negroes stimu- 
lated other Negroes to settle on ‘““Negro Ridge,” thus 
showing what cooperative effort could do. Today, the 


“Information received from 5,008 of the questionnaires sent out to 
Mississippi Negro school teachers in 1943-1944. 
“The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tennessee, December 1, 1944. 
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“Ridge”’ is also called a four mile square, and is owned 
entirely by Negroes. 

A one teacher school was immediately opened to 
train the Negro children the three R’s, and their use 
to them in their present undertakings. 

In 1910 the grammar school became a two-teacher 
type and lasted until 1921 when a flood of new set- 
tlers came in increasing the school enrollment greatly. 
There were five teachers, and the enlargement of the 
school cost $2,500. 

Between 1921 and 1931, Vocational Agricultural 
and Home Economic education were added during the 
principalship of E. S$. McCaskill. The school’s name 
was also changed to Hopewell Vocational High School. 

In 1934 a combination Vocational Agriculture and 
Home Economics building was erected and equipped, 
the estimated cost being $3,000. 
~ On September 2, 1940, the school was consolidated 
taking in Jones Chapel and Shady Oak communities. 
This gave another great increase to the school enroll- 
ment, more class rooms, and more teachers. The 
school has an enrollment of approximately 350 stu- 
dents and a faculty of eleven teachers, with buildings, 
equipment, and land valued at approximately $15,000. 

This school has made very rapid progress, and the 
visions, and efforts put forth by Uncle Pear Keys and 
Uncle Leu Booth, show conclusively that they were not 
in vain.” ‘The citizens in this community take pride 
in telling visitors of the history of this school, and 
they have played a valiant role in helping to make 
the school what it is.” 


“Date received from Miss Tressie Barnes, Social Science teacher at 
Hopewell Vocational School, in a letter dated January 20, 1944, 
Collins, Mississippi. , 

“T personally visited the Collins, Mississippi, school and community 
on December 5, 1943. 
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In accordance with Senate Bill No. 100 of the Leg- 
islature of 1924, Governor H. L. Whitfield in the 
summer of 1925 secured the services of reais. 
O’Shea of the University of Wisconsin to conduct a 
state-wide educational survey to determine whether or 
not modifications in any particular in Mississippi were 
feasible or desirable with conditions and needs resem- 
bling those in other States. Thus “Public Education 
in Mississippv’ was issued by Doctor O’Shea as a re- 
sult of these investigations. A state-wide testing pro- 
gram was decided upon and given in every class of 
educational institution in the State. Thus a second 
volume entitled: “4 State Educational System at 
Work,” by Doctor O’Shea was issued.” : 

The standardizing of the elementary schools was 
one of the results. Standardization was not intended 
to produce uniformity, but to decrease waste in school 
expenditure. An attempt at setting up a well balanced 
program as to school houses, school equipment, qualif- 
ication of teachers, length of school term and other 
things of vital importance in the operation of public 
schools. 

Standardization is designed to give such information 
as is needed by school authorities for working out a 
judicious amount that should be spent by the com- 
munity for any one of the various items in proportion 
to expenditures on other items. 

Three classes of standardized schools are provided 


for,-Classes A, Bi and Cy 


“Biennial Report and Recommendations of the State Superintendent 
of Public Education, 1925-1927, pp. 18-20, W. F. Bond, State Super- 
intendent, September 1, 1927, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“Information received from the State Department of Education, 
Jackson, Mississippi, August 21, 1943. 
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Minimum requirements for Standard schools were: 
(1) The term must be at least four months in length; 
(2) The teacher must hold a first grade license; (3) 
The school grounds must be adequate, well drained, 
and kept clean; (4) There shall be a good well on the 
grounds, or nearby, and sanitary methods for use of 
water must be provided; (5) The school must have 
desks or chairs and tables suited to the needs of the 
children, and the room must contain at least fifteen 
square feet of floor space to each child; (6) .The 
schoolroom must be well lighted; (7) The heating 
must be adequate; (8) The school must be equipped 
with teacher’s desk and chair, dictionary, globe, maps, 
blackboard, and library books; (9) Sanitary methods 
of cleaning must be employed; (10) Outbuildings 
must be placed as far apart as possible and must be 
Kept clean and free from marks. In front of each 
there must be a shield screening the entrance. 

The tentative program when reduced to a score 
card, contained the following main items, the sum total 
of which is valued at 1,000 points: 


ieGrounds and outbuildings ........ 110 Points 
MimeSCHOONOUSE 4-2 ys ee 190 
PeMmmenGrAINCN tt ion fea cee ees 20050 ee2 
Pyemetedcncr and pupils. .... 2.2.0.0... SAU TG, 
MEO CUNMUNICVs 22.5 Ss ie ee Ls Oneness 

The following are the classes of recognized schools: 
Superior —900 Beers Recognized by the State 
Standard A—800 try oes 
Standard B—700 ” .. 2 fag tae 
Standard C—600 ” ... i pa fs 
Standard D—500 ” .. 4 page eae 


Standard E—400 ae ” ” 99 ” 
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The records on file in the office of the State Super- 
intendent show that 69 schools in 35 different counties 
met the requirements for State recognition during 
school session 1932-33. The records show also that 
216 schools in 53 different counties met the require- 
ments during 1933-34. 

This Standardization program for elementary 
Negro schools met the approval of the State confer- 
ence of County Superintendents of Education, Jackson, 
Mississippi, May 18-22, 1934. It was brought out 


at the conference that lie kind of education and train- — 


ing that should be given to children at public expense 
is the same for all, regardless of race, and that the 
State is interested in the type of training that will re- 
sult in one objective—good citizenship.” 

There» was also held im41935 4in-the elementary 
schools im the State a Cow Judging Contest. It was 
hoped by the State Supervisor, W. C. Strahan, of the 
Program of Standardization for Elementary Schools 
that ‘“‘while the boys and girls are studying the fine 
points on cow judging, they will also learn something 
about these important subjects: Feeds and Feeding, 
and Care and Uses of Milk.” 


The Work and Influence of Philanthropic Agencies 
in the Education of Negroes in Mississippi 


The following philanthropic foundations were co-- 
operating in 1910, says Nobles, in the training of 
Negroes: The General Education Board, the Phelps- 
Stokes Foundation, The John F. Slater Foundation, 


“Mississippi: Educational Journal, pp. 6-7, Vol. XI, No. I, 1934 
1935, Jackson, Mississippi. 
“Tbid., p. 58, Vol. XII, No. 2, November, 1935, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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The Anna T. Jeanes Foundation, and the Rosenwald 
Foundation.” 

Ingram found that education for Negroes had been 
influenced not only by such agencies, but that it was 
largely through these agencies in a financial way that 
most of the secondary schools had been built and 
equipped.” 

This fund was made possible by Mr. Julius Rosen- 
wald, who gave to Mississippi’s State Department of 
Education annually a certain sum of money to be used 
to encourage communities to build and equip better 
schoolhouses. As a result of this aid supplemented 
by bond issues and tax levies, some communities have 
built rather. outstanding Negro schoolhouses. The 
city of Canton erected a most modern school building 
costing approximately $30,000. Other cities that built 
splendid schoolhouses were Corinth, Greenwood, 
Laurel, Leland, Louisville, and Newton. Substantial 
schoolhouses have been built in rural areas also. 

The Rosenwald schoolhouses are used not only for 
school purposes, but for community meetings of all 
kinds for the Negroes. They provide adequate facili- 
ties for P.T.A. meetings, for teacher’s meetings, as 
well as meeting places for mothers’ clubs. ‘The funds 
for the construction of such schoolhouses come from 
the following sources: 

Bond issues, tax levies, and subscriptions by the 
white people and Negroes, and the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund. 


“Noble, Stuart G. Forty Years of the Public Schools in Mississippi, 
(1870-1910) “‘with special reference to the Education of the Negro, 
p. 21, Ph.D. Dissertation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
INieYs= 1918. 

“Ingram, S. J., Recent Progress of Negro High School in Mississippi, 
p. 58, Unpublished Thesis, Library, Tulane University, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, 1930. 
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In 1920 the Julius Rosenwald Fund allotted to Mis- 
sippi $52,000 for the purpose of encouraging and as- 
sisting Negro rural communities in erecting modern, 
model schoolhouses. 

For a one-teacher school $500 was given; two- 
teacher school—$800; three-teacher school—$1,000; 
four-teacher school—$1,200; five-teacher school— 
$1,400; six or more teachers school—$1,600. ‘The 
assistance depended upon the number of teachers in 
the school. With this amount a $500,000 building 
program during the year 1920 was put over. $92,000 
was allotted during the year 1921.” 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS OF 
JULIUS ROSENWALD FUND FOR 1925-1926 


Amount contributed by various agencies” 


No. 
Schools 
‘Type Built Rosenwald Negro White Total 
One Teacher .. 10 $4,000.00 $5,282.57 $5,160.00 $14,742.57 
Two Teacher . 21 14,700.00 20,561.00 16,701.00 51,779.00 
Three Teacher 3 12,600.00 14,300.00 22,850,00 48,550.00 
Four Teacher 4 3,300.00 5,750.00 6,050.00 15,100.00 
Five ‘Teacher 4 5,200.00 6,700.00 15,910.00 27,810.00 
Six Teacher : 1 1,300.00 2,500.00 9,000.00 11,500.00 
Seven ‘Teacher if 1,500.00 2,000.00 15,000.00 18,500.00 
Homes. cea ook e 6 4,800.00 4,150.00 5,250.00 14,200.00 
Shopse cs. ota 1 600.00 600.00 600.00 1,800.00 
Additions 422 5 1,600.00 2,750.00 5,126.00 9,776.00 
Bl Ota =e ete 66 $49,600.00 $64,593.57 $101,647.00 $213,757.57 


“Biennial Report and Recommendations of the State Superintendent — 
of Public Education, Report of Supervisor of Negro Schools, Bura 
Hilburn, p. 17, 1919-1921, State Department of Education, Jackson, 


Mississippi. 


“Biennial Report and Recommendations of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, W. F. Bond, 1925-1927, p. 64, September 1, 1927, 


Jackson, Mississippi. 
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1926-1927 

One Teacher . 9 $3,600.00 $4,100.00 $6,300.00 $14,000.00 
Two Teacher . 16 11,200.00 15,267.00 15,850.00 42,317.00 
Three ‘Teacher r) 6,300.00 11,744.00 6,676.00 24,660.00 
Four Teacher 9 9,900.00 13,518.00 18,932.00 45,750.00 
Five Teacher . DA 2,600.00 3,500.00 7,500.00 13,600.00 
Six Teacher 5 9,000.00 1,800.00 33,200.00 59,300.00 
Seven ‘Teacher Z 3,400.00 2,500.00 31,200.00 37,700.00 
IEPOMeSs ©. oa8. > oe if 700.00 400.00 600.00 1,700.00 
SNODSiioe ee st 0 

UNA GMONS 24 8.52 3 1,300.00 2,700.00 1,700.00 5,700.00 
Totals 55 $54,300.00 $55,529.00 $115,808.00 $278,027.00 


When funds were sorely needed in Mississippi for 
rehabilitation of school plants in flooded areas in 
1926-27, Mr. Julms Rosenwald, Chicago, Illinois, 
wrote a fine letter and sent a check for $15,000 for 
purchase and repair of furniture, libraries, etc. The 
General Education Board of New York sent Dr. F. P. 
Bachman on a trip of inspection, and also sent a check 
for $50,000 to the State Department of Education.” 

Citizens of various cities in Mississippi took ad- 
vantage of the Rosenwald Fund offer; and most typical 
was the city of Okolona who spent $25,000 on a new 
building and, Starkville who spent more than $10,000 
in reworking their old training school building.” 

Between 1927-1929, the Julius Rosenwald Fund 
gave aid toward the establishment of 16 school libra- 
ries. This fund paid one-third of the cost of the library, 
and also the transportation charges to the school. The 
community and public funds paid the rest of ‘the 
charges of each library. 

Under this Library Set program, which was oor 


Biennial Report and Recommendations of the State Superintendent 
of Public Education, pp. 10-11, 1925-1927, Jackson, Mississippi. 
tivid.,p. 63. 
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in 1928, there were 10,000 library sets, totaling close 
to half a million books, distributed. 60% went to 
one- and two-room rural schools, and most of the re- 
mainder to towns and villages of less than 2,500 popu- 
lation.” During the twelve year period from July Ist, 
1919, to June 30th, 1931, according to official figures 
from the officers of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 555 
school buildings, 56 teachers’ homes and 15 shops have 
been constructed in the State of Mississippi, due in 
part to encouragement of the Julius Rosenwald Build- 
ing Fund. A total of $2,831,471 was contributed by 
the Negroes themselves, $321,143 by white people as 
individuals or as business organizations, and $1,122,- 
048 by public agencies through bond issues, tax levies 
and special appropriations made by school boards from 
public funds, and $535,267 by the Julius Rosenwald 
Building Fund, or only 19% of the total amount 
expended. 

Mr. Edwin R. Embree, President of the Fund, in 
his review of the activities for the fiscal year ending 
June 30th, 1931, says this in part. ‘Evidence of in- 
creased public interest in Negro schools is seen in the 
fact that 74% of the cost of the buildings last year 
was met from public tax funds, as contrasted with the 
first five years of the fund’s work, when only 17% of 
the money came from public sources.” 

“Under the influence of the Julius Rosenwald Fund 
the program of building better school houses for Ne- 
groes has gone forward steadily; yet in spite of this 
fact, one of the greatest drawbacks in Negro educa- 
tion continues to be housing facilities. In many coun- 
ties, particularly in rural areas, Negro children are 


“Embree, Edwin R., Julius Rosenwald Fund, 1940-1942, p.\16, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, 1942. 
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forced to attend school in mere shacks or in church 
houses.’”” 

There were 633 Rosenwald buildings in the State on 
July 1, 1932, distributed as follows: 557 schoolhouses, 
58 teachers’ homes, and 18 shops, or vocational build- 
ings; these buildings had a teacher capacity of 1,730 
and a pupil capacity of 77,850. These cost $2,851,421, 
of which Negroes contributed $859,688, whites $323,- 
143, public school authorities $1,128,673, and the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund $539,917, or nearly 19 per 
cent of the total cost.” 

In addition to the aid given for buildings the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund aided in several other worthy proj- 
ects, as follows: promoted consolidated schools by con- 
tributions to enable the public authorities to put on bus 
service to bring pupils from remote sections, to a cen- 
tral school; shop equipment, made gifts to aid in ex- 
tending the length of the school term in 300 schools: 
Peovwiacd 1/3, 01 the cost of simple libraries for-375 
elementary schools and 100 high schools.“ 

The cooperation of the Fund therefore has been di- 
rected to help in building up the Negro’s share in 
something approaching an adequate public school sys- 
tem for all the people. The number of buildings aided 
by the fund exceeds the total number of schools of 
every sort which existed for Negroes in the southern 
states at the time at the beginning of the fund’s pro- 
gram, and the expenditures on buildings and equip- 
ment of the ‘‘Rosenwald schools” alone is nearly twice 


“Twenty Years of Progress (1910-1930) and A Biennial Survey of 
Public Education In Mississippi, 1929-1931, p. 22, Division of Infor- 
mation and Statistics, M. E. Moffitt, Director, State Department of 
Education, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 46, Vol. X, No. 2, November, 
1933, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“Embree, Edwin R., The Julius Rosenwald Fund, p. 19, 1929-1930, 
Chicago, Illinois, 1930. 
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the total invested twenty years ago in rural schools 
for Negroes throughout the South.” 

To stimulate the improvement of rural schools the 
School Plant Committee of the Julius Rosenwald Fund 
sponsored in 1936 with State and county officials a 
Contest on Improvement and Beautification of Rural 
School Plants for both white and colored schools. Four 
well-selected elementary library sets were offered as 
prizes, two for white schools and two for colored 
schools as follows: (1) One $36 elementarv librarv 
set was awarded as first prize to the white and colored 
schools respectively; and one $15 supplementary ele- 
mentary library as second prize to each respectively. 
The judges’ decisions were based upon the schools mak- 
ing the greatest progress in improvement in buildings, 
grounds, and equipment during the current year. ‘The 
1936-37 winners were the Coahoma County Agricul- 
tural High School: Clarksdale, Mississippi, best school 
plant; and Sidon Vocational School, Sidon, Mississippi. 

There were also issued by the Fund pamphlets on 
Suggestions for Improvement and Beautification of 
School Plants, Landscaping, and carefully designed 
layouts and directions for planting trees, shrubs, etc., 
for school purposes. It was hoped to bring into being 
active co-operation the garden clubs, highway depart- 
ments and other state-wide organizations that would 
be interested in beautifying areas.” 

On June 30, 1930, there were 4,762 Rosenwald 
schools, a number of them with separate buildings for 
shops and teachers’ homes, standing in thestourtees 
States of the South. 


“Ib‘d., p. 30, Two Year Period, 1931-1933, Chicago, Illinois, 1933. 
®Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 59, Vol. XIII, No. 1, October, 
1936, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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The William E. Harmon Awards for Distinguished 
Achievement in Race Relations presented Mr. Rosen- 
wald in 1927 with a special gold medal in recognition 
of the national importance of his work in behalf of 
Negroes. At that time he said: ‘I am interested in 
the Negro people because I am also interested in white 
people. Negroes are one-tenth of our population. If 
we promote better citizenship among the Negroes not 
only are they improved, but our entire citizenship is 
Deneiited:’’~ 

Between 1938 and 1940 the Julius Rosenwald Fund 
spent $1,957,201 chiefly on (1:) efforts to make rural 
schools a more vital force in the southern States; (2) 
fellowships for Negroes and white Southerners; (3) 
aid in building up a few university centers for Negroes; 
and (4) improvement in Negro health.” 

Another emphasis was placed by the fund upon more 
fully preparing rural teachers in 1940—42 by setting 
up a few demonstration centers; four colleges—three 
for Negroes and one for white students. Emphasis 
in the training of teachers was placed on three fac- 
tors: (a) sound general education as a basis and back- 
ground for the professional preparation; (b) training 
and practical experience in teaching the basic three 
R’s, especially reading; (c) acquaintance with rural 
conditions so that the teacher will be able to adapt 
methods and teaching materials to the knowledge and 
experience of the child and will use education gradu- 
ally to improve conditions of life in the country.” 


Rosenwald School Day Program for Colored Schools, pp. 3, 8, 9, 
Bull. No. 69, January, 1932, State Department of Education, Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

“Embree, Edwin R., Julius Rosenwald Fund, “Review ‘Two-Year 
Period, 1938-1940, p. 1, Chicago, Illinois, 1938-1940. 

“Jbid., pp. 17-18, 1940-1942. 
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Various Mississippi Negro Colleges have been 
helped by the Rosenwald Fund. Most typical has been 
Jackson College for Negroes, Jackson, Mississippi, 
which was one of these colleges offering a two-year 
course at the time. More information will be found 
in the chapter entitled: “Institutions of Higher Learn- 
ing.” 

The role that the Rosenwald Fund has played 1s 
showed by the change made in the Arcola Colored 
School, Arcola, Mississippi. Before 1928 this school 
was a one-teacher, one-room school, but with the aid 
of the Rosenwald Fund the citizens of Arcola were 
fortunate enough to get a building, consisting of four 
class rooms, a library and a room for home economics. 
The valuation of the building is $15,000 with approxi- 
mately $3,000 for equipment. In 1938 a Blacksmith 
shop and an Agricultural class room was built. In 
1944, another class room was added, making six class 
rooms. 

There are five teachers affliated with the school, 
and two of them have college degrees. There is 
neither no restrictions on married teachers being hired, 
nor any sick leave-made for teachers. “The ayerace 
salary scale is $650 per year. 

The enrollment in the elementary school for 1943— 
1944 was 27 students and 63 students in high school. 

The present and most efficient principal is J. W. 
Chambers. He is a graduate of AlcornyAy Gave 
College in Agriculture Education, and has proven to 
be a moving and progressive figure at the school and 
in the community.” 


“Letter received from Professor J. W. Chambers, Arcola, Missis- 
sippi, dated May 15, 1944. 
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The Negro County Training Schools in Mississippi 
were assisted in 1927 by certain sums of money given 
annually by the John F. Slater Fund and the General 
Education Board of New York City. This money 
was given with the idea of developing only industrial 
type schools in as many counties as the fund would per- 
mit. [hey provide industrial training for colored 
youth, domestic science and art for the girls and the 
manual training and farm craft for the boys. At the 
same time the boys and girls are given academic train- 
ing at these schools through four years of high school 
work. The following were the minimum requirements 
in order to participate in these funds: 

1. The school shall be a public school with the prop- 
erty deeded to the county, State or district. 

2. At least $1,000 annual appropriation for salaries 
of teachers must be raised by the State, county or 
district. 

3. The school must maintain at least an eight-month 
session. 

#, ihe teaching shall extend from the primary 
through eight grades, with the intention of ultimately 
adding four years of high school work. 

5. Enough land must be owned by the community to 
maintain a demonstration farm where the boys, under 
the direction of a well-trained man in vocational agri- 
culture, learn by actual experience the most practical 
methods of farming. 

6. The school must maintain a home science depart- 
ment for the girls where both cooking and sewing are 
taught under the supervision of a competent teacher 
of these subjects. 

In 1927 there were 29 of such Negro schools in 
Mississippi. For the last two years emphasis has been 
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placed on teacher training in several of the better type 
county training schools. ‘These teachers were main- 
tained by the General Education Board of New York 
City. These teacher trainers work with the cadet 
teachers in the practice school. Under the supervision 
of the teacher trainer the student-teachers are required 
to teach classes through all the different grades.” 


County Training School Report for 1926-27 


; No. No. Total 

Name and Location, County Teachers Months Salaries 
Amite County Training School 5 9 $3,215.00 
Attala County Training School Z 9 1,675.00 
Bolivar County Training School 13 8 7,900.00 
Claiborne County Training School 6 9 3,590.00 
Coahoma County Training School 11 8 9,025.00 
Covington County Training School + 8 2,411.00 
Forrest County Training School 7. 8 4,880.00 
Grenada County Training School 11 9 6,314.97 
Holmes County Training School 8 9 7,955.00 
Jones County Training School 4 8 2,540.00 
Lamar County Training School 7 9 4,200.00 
Lawrence County Training School 6 7 4,825.50 
Leake County Training School 5 8 2,562.00 
Lee County Training School ie) 9 8,244.00 
Leflore County Training School 8 8 4,125.00 
Lincoln County Training School 5 8 2,800.00 
Lowndes County Training School 8 9 3,545.00 
Madison County ‘Training School 5 8 3,390.00 
Marion County Training School 5 9 3,050.00 
Noxubee County Training School 4 8 1,965.00 
Oktibbeha County Training School 8 9 5,090.00 
Pearl River County Training School 5 9 2,705.00 
Pike County Training School 5 9 2,820.00 
Stone County Training School 6 S 3,880.00 
Sunflower County Training School 5 8 4,800.00 
Union County Training School 6 8 3,410.00 
Walthall County Training School 4 7 1,950.00 
Washington County Training School 5 8 1,550.00 
Scott County (Now) Training 

School, Forest + 9 1,680.00 
Tallahatchie, Charleston 5 9 2,280.00 
Winston—Louisville 4 9 $2,025.00 
Yazoo—Yazoo City 15 9 7,921:50 


“Biennial Report and Recommendations of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, W. F. Bond, 1925-1927, pp. 66-67, September 1, 
1927, Jackson, Mississippi. : 
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In 1928-1929 there were 33 Negro county training 
schools, the total maximum enrollment was 11,391 
pupils, and the amount of Slater Aid was $11,500.” 

Distribution of cost of the county training schools 
in Mississippi from 1918 to 1930 in counties where 
31 schools were built is as follows: 


Contributions 
Counties Negroes Whites Public Funds Rosenwald Funds 
31 $627,159 $80,224 $185,220 $43,300 


Total — $271,400 


In 1934-1935 Mississippi's share of the amount 
distributed for the 43 county training schools for Ne- 
groes receiving aid from the Slater Fund was $5,760." 

A typical county training school is the Forest County 
Training School, Forest, Mississippi.” 

This school had an enrollment in 1940-41 of 479 
pupils, 4 high school teachers, and the value of build- 
ings and equipment was $3,633.” 


The General Education Board of New York City 
The General Education Board began in 1920 en- 


couraging what is called the county training school for 
Negroes. 

‘The county training schools are schools that are 
maintained jointly by the county public school authori- 
ties, the General Education, and the Slater Fund. A 


“Biennial Report and Recommendations of the State Superintendent 
of Education of Public Instruction, W. F. Bond, 1925-1927, p. 68, Sep- 
tember 1, 1927, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“The John F. Slater Fund, pp. 16, 20, Proceedings and Reports for 
Year ending June 30, 1935. 

“Personally Interviewed Prof.’ Hawkins, May 16, 1944, Alcorn 
A. & M. College, Alcorn, Mississippi. 

“Significant Data for Mississippi Negro Schools, 1940-41, State De- 
partment of Education, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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high school department with teacher training course 1s 
maintained in order that the graduates may secure a 
county license and go into the county schools and carry 
the industrial idea to all of the schools of the county. 
Only one training school is maintained in a county and 
where all of the Slater board requirements are met 
and the local school authorities are interested in this 
kind of education for Negroes.” 

The first published report of the General Education 
Board covering the years 1902-1914 contained this 
comment: ‘‘While fully recognizing the importance 

of encouraging private initiative in this as in 
other educational fields, the board, nevertheless, has 
kept steadily in view the obvious fact that in the edu- 
cation of the Negroes or the whites the public school 
must be the main reliance.” 

In 1910 the State Department of Education of Vir- 
ginia had appointed a State Agent for Negro Rural 
Schools, the necessary funds being provided by the 
Peabody Education Fund and the southern Education 
Beard. From the point of view of state responsibility 
for education, the advantage of having in the State 
Department of Education a person charged with the 
special task of promoting and supervising Negro 
schools was obvious, and in 1911 the board appropri- 
ated funds for the agent in Virginia and extended an 
offer of similar aid to the other southern states. Within 
a few years 14 State Departments of Education had 
on their staffs state agents for Negro Rural Schools 
and later most of these were provided with one or 
more assistants. 


“Twenty Years Of Progress 1910-30, and A Biennial Survey of 
Public Education in Mississippi, 1929-31, p. 21, by Division of Infor- 
mation and Statistics, M. E. Moffitt, Director, Jackson, Mississippi. 

"Ibid. pp. 43-44. 
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A grant covering three years was made by the board 
in 1930 to the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States to enable it to establish 
a service for rating and accrediting Negro institutions 
similar to that for accrediting white institutions. The 
Board appropriated $22,000 payable over a two-year 
period, for the continuance of this work. 

Fellowships aid to Negroes who are engaged in 
important educational work in the South have been 
given for a number of years.” 

The board made a grant of $8,200 to the State 
Department of Education in Mississippi for curriculum 
revision and other offers on the part of the states to 
adopt changing social demands to develop and utilize 
new materials of instruction, and to retrain teachers 
in sevice; two special projects of a similar nature, prac- 
tical demonstrations showing the use of new instruc- 
tional materials and new methods developed through 
curriculum studies were undertaken by Negro teachers. 
Both are definitely related to plans for curriculum re- 
vision in which Negro schools participated. A grant 
of $6,000 was received from the board over a three- 
vear period for this type of work.” 

As there was no strong institutional support in a 
teacher training program in Mississippi in 1938, and 
as the task of getting well-trained rural teachers was 
especially difficult, the General Education Board aided 
the State Department of Education in conducting train- 
ing classes for rural teachers in five Negro high schools. 

At strategic points in the State; in Mississippi a two- 
year plan was worked with the State Director of the 


"Annual Report of the General Education Board, pp. 18, 20, New 
York City, 1932-33. 
"Thid., pp. 44, 46; 1935-36. 
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National Youth Administration to enable two groups 
of carefully selected high school graduates to receive 
a school year of intensive training and practice for 
teaching in rural schools. Toward the expenses of 
students in training, the national youth administration 
provided $15 a month for each student. Each center 
enrolled approximately 20 students, so that the annual 
contribution by the National Youth Administration for 
the six centers approximates $16,200- or $32,400 for 
the two-year period. In order to provide for the sal- 
aries and expenses of three instructors for this teacher- 
training program for two years, the board voted 
$7,200 to the State Department of Education in 
Mississippi.” 

Grants totaling $3,750 were made through the State 
Department of Education of six states and Mississippi 
was one of them, for special projects in summer schools 
for Negro teachers. This summer program repre- 
sented a continuance of the efforts of a group of “key” 
rural teachers to improve teaching materials and pro- 
cedures. ‘The objective was to give practical effect in 
the small rural schools to the aims and principles de- 
veloped in the curriculum revision projects of the vari- 
ous states.” | 

Perhaps the most important action by the General 
Education Board in 1939 in the field of Negro educa- 
tion was the final appropriation of $550,000 to provide 
for the support of state agents for Negro rural schools 
and their assistants in southern state departments of 
education of the period ending June 30, 1946. ‘The 
Board helped to establish this service in 1911, and has 


“ITbid., pp. 54-55, 1938. 
“Report of the General Education Board, “Southern Program,” 
pp. 46, 47, New City, 1939. 
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made annual grants in substantial amounts. The Board 
recognizes the need for assurance of support over a 
period of years during which the transition from pri- 
vate to public support may be carried on as a gradual 
process of readjustment.” 

In 1931-32, Mississippi was one of the four south- 
ern states enjoying the $12,500 granted by the Board 
to help improve the quality of instruction in Negro 
schools, and promote the in-service training of teachers. 

Emergency aid was given by the Board to support 
state vocational supervisors in 6 southern states, in- 
cluding Mississippi, whose duties consisted in traveling 
about the state to supervise the farm shop training that 
formed part of the vocational agriculture courses in 
the Negro schools.” 


The Negro High Schools in Mississippi 


In 1928-29 there were 46 high schools and county 
training schools offering from one to four years of 
works Ehese were- located in 36 counties. 28 with 
one high school each, 7 with two, and Harrison 
County had four. There were 17 private high schools, 
five of these were in counties which had one or more 
public high school, and seven were in counties that did 
not have any public high school for Negro children. 
Ineractin 1929, the report revealed the fact that 39 
counties did not report any high schools or county 
training schools for Negroes. In 1939 there were 
twenty-five counties that did not have any recognized 
high school facilities for Negro youth. 

The enrollment in all public high schools was 2,583, 
which meant that one Negro educable out of each 186 


“Totd: 
"pp. 38-39, 1931-1932. 
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was enrolled in a public high school in Mississippi. 
With the addition of the enrollment in private Negro 
high schools the enrollment in 1928-29 was 4,001, 
which meant one Negro educable in high school out 
of each 120 on the census, which was 482,410 for the 
Vedi 

In 1937, twenty-eight counties had no high school 
offerings for Negroes.” In 1941” and 1944™ there 
were twenty-five counties which did not have any recog- 
nized high school facilities for Negro youth. 


The Standardization of Negro High Schools 


The movement toward the standardization of Negro 
high schools in Mississippi may be said to have begun 
in 1922 when the Mississippi Association of ‘Teachers 
in Colored Schools proposed a uniformity of study in 
the high schools for the State Department of Educa- 
tion’s approval. 

Having been approved, the Association set about 
inaugurating the work in the then established high 
schools. It was not until 1924 did the work attract 
further attention of the State Department of Edu- 
cation.” 

The number of those receiving rating on one year 
of work remained relatively small and constant. But 
those accredited with two years of work, though more 


“Facts About Negro Schools In Mississippi, 1939, Bulletin received 
from the State Department of Education, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“Biennial Report and Recommendations of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, J. S. Vandiver, 1935-37, p. 12, November 11, 
1937, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Mississippi's Negro Rural Schools, “Suggestions for Their Im- 
provement,” by P. H. Easom, and J. A. Travis, State Agents, State 
Department of Education, p. 6, Bull. 100, 1941, Jackson, Mississippi. 

™Data received from State Department of Education, August 20, 
1944, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Ingram, S. J., Recent Progress In Negro High Schools, In Mis- 
sissippi, p. 49, Unpublished thesis, Tulane University, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, 1930. 
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in number, had an average of three years for the first 
five-year period. In 1933, eleven of the three-year ¢ 
schools lost rating in the three-year group with appar- 
ent gain in the group of the four-year accredited 
schools. 

Miitere was a gain of 13 schools in the group ac- 
credited with four years of high school work for the 
first five-year period.” 

But for the school term 1944-45, there are 20 
accredited High schools, 13 probationary High schools, 
37 four-year approved High schools, 17 three-year ap- 
proved High schools, 11 two-year approved High 
schools, 2 one-year approved High schools, and 87 
non-approved High schools, making a total of 187 
schools. 

It may be interesting to note that the Enrollment 
in Public Accredited, probationary and approved Ne- 
gro High schools was 9,191, in private and denomina- 
tional Negro High schools, all types was 1,870; and in 
non-approved Negro schools, High, was 1,751, thus 
making a total enrollment, grades 9-12 of 12,812.™ 


Agricultural High Schools for Negroes 
in Mississippi 


Agricultural High schools in Mississippi secured 
legal backing when the Mississippi Legislature of 1908 
enacted “an act providing for the establishment of a 
county agricultural high and to provide for the organ- 
ization, equipment, and maintenance of the same.” 
The act made it lawful for the county school board to 


8 Vississippi State Department of Education Accredited High 
Schools and Colleges, Bull. 54, 1929: Bull. 60, 1930; Bull. 64, 1931; 
Bull’ 71, 1932; Bull. 73, 1933; State Department of Education, Jack- 
son, Mississippi. 

™ Mississippi Educational Journal, pp. 29-30, Vol. XXI, No. 2, No- 
vember, 1944, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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establish a county agricultural high school for the 
white youth to instruct them in high school branches, 
theoretical and practical agriculture, and such other 
studies as the trustees of the agricultural high school 
saw fit to include. The board of supervisors of the 
county was authorized to levy a tax for the support 
and maintenance of the school on the taxable property 
in the county. In the event that twenty per cent of 
the qualified electors filed a petition against the levy, 
the board of supervisors was then required to call a 
special election to determine its passage. 

The school, in order to qualify for state appropria- 
tion was required to own a minimum of twenty acres 
of land, provide dormitory space for at least forty 
boarders and be approved by the State Board of Edu- 
cation through the recommendation of the State Super- 
intendent of Education. The appropriation for each 
agricultural school qualifying was $1,000 a year.” 

The law of 1908 was contested on the ground that 
no provision was made for Negroes, and a test case 
was made, the law was declared unconstitutional by 
the State Supreme Court. © The legislaturevote ae 
passed a similar act, making an additional provision 
for the establishing of more than one school in each 
county. By this later act, two adjoining counties were 
permitted to establish a joint school with a board of 
eleven trustees, five from each county selected in the 
manner provided for in one county. The appropriation 
was increased to $1,500 a year for each school, a joint 
school receiving $3,000 a year.™ 


“Agricultural High School Bulletin, p. 33, No. 57, “Types and 
Standards of Agricultural High Schools, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Jackson, Mississippi, 1929. 

“Twenty Years of Progress (1910-1930), and A Biennial Survey 
of Public Education in Mississippi (1930-1931), pp. 9-10, Bul. No. 67, 
Research Bulletin No. 1, 1931, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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In 1925-1927 there were 49 agricultural high 
schools in Mississippi, 48 for the white schools of the 
state and one for the Negroes. The county training 
school, located in Coahoma county measures up along 
with the others in meeting the set standards of the 
1926 legislature law in reference to Agricultural High 
schools for the enforcement of teaching practical Agri- 
culture and Home Economics. A brief sketch of the 
Negro Agricultural High school in 1927 is as follows: 

Coahoma County Agricultural High School, Clarks- 
dale, Mississippi. 

Coahoma County, Mississippi, is in the heart of the 
great Mississippi Delta. The school is located four 
miles north of the city of Clarksdale, the county site, 
on the Friars Point-Clarksdale Highway. It is the 
geographical center of the county surrounded on all 
sides by plantations, thickly populated with Negro 
farmers. The location is ideal. The soil being a sandy 
loam, very productive and seldom, if ever, muddy.” 

Amidst such an environment was.the Coahoma 
County Agricultural High School established in 1924. 
The system of the county was somewhat fashioned 
after the school in sections of Wisconsin, a central High 
school for the county when the high schools were rare. 

The plant consists of 28 acres in buildings and 
campus, 21 acres in orchard and nursery, and 4 acres 
in school garden. There are 10 buildings, a dairy, 
horse barn, poultry plant, and a cannery.. The value 
of these buildings was $46,000, with a valuation of 
$10,000 of furniture and equipment. ‘The county levy 
for maintenance in mills was %; total levy for main- 
tenance in dollars was $11,460; and the assessed valu- 
ation of county was $24,600,000. 


™Coahoma County Schools For Colored-Catalogue, For 1927-28, 
Coahoma County, Mississippi. 
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For the past five years, the student enrollment has 
been about 450, and the number of students who par- 
tially or wholly worked their way, were 83 for the 
boys and 92 for the girls.” 

There are seventeen teachers in the school, six of 
whom are vocational teachers. A special teacher of 
the staff, which makes the number total eighteen, con- 
ducts a teacher-training class above the high school 
level in cooperation with the State Department of 
Education. | BIE 

There are three teachers on the staff with Master’s 
degrees, eleven with Bachelor’s degrees and four with 
Junior College certificates. [he school offers major 
work in Vocational Agriculture, Vocational Home Eco- 
nomics, Trades and Industries, Commercial Work, and 
Vocational Laundering. ‘The school sponsors a physi- 
cal education program, music department and a liter- 
ary organization for debating and oratory. 

The Coahoma County Agricultural High School has 
the most array of high school buildings in the States. 
They are modernly equipped in every respect. The 
buildings on the campus consisted of, in 1943, an Ad- 
ministration Building, two dormitories, mess hall, two 
teachers’ homes, practice school, industrial building, 
barn, power house and poultry houses.” 

This school is referred to as being the best type of 
high school for Negroes in the state.” 

The trustees of the school have been fortunate in 
securing the services of outstanding Negro educators 


“Biennial Report and Recommendations of the State Superintendent 
of, Public Education, W. F. Bond, p. 45, 1925-27, State Department of 
Education, Jackson, Mississippi, September 1, 1927. 

Personally visited The Coahoma County Agricultural High 
School, Clarksdale, Mississippi, August, 1943. 

“Biennial Report and Recommendations of the State Superintendent 
of Public Education, J. S. Vandiver, p. 46, 1935-1937, Agricultural 
High Schools by Knox M. Broom, Supervisor, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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to serve as principal. The first principal was Professor 
A. M. Strange, who served one year; the second, Pro- 
fessor J. H. Moseley, who served for 12 years; the 
third, Professor J. W. Addison, who served 7 years; 
and the present principal, Professor J. B. Wright, 
who has served the past eight years. Professor Wright 
is one of the best prepared and most efficient admin- 
istrators to serve in this capacity. Having completed 
his collegiate work at Alcorn A. & M. College, he 
further prepared himself when he received his Master 
of Arts degree from Iowa State College in 1935. His 
scholarly thesis was: Development of Publicly 
Supported Secondary Education for Negroes in 
Mississippi. 

From personal observation and from many com- 
ments made when [ visited this school plant, Professor 
Wright is doing a thorough job and the school is pro- 
gressing in every way.” 

The development of county agricultural high schools 
offers promise for high school expansion. There were 
20 county agricultural High schools in 1939-41 sup- 
ported by direct tax levies not connected with Junior 
Colleges. ‘The average colored enrollment for 1939- 
41 not connected with Junior Colleges was 357. 

Four counties in 1941, Coahoma, Sunflower, Car- 
roll and Jasper have already established such institu- 
tions. Several other counties are in the process of or- 
ganizing county wide schools. “Two things are neces- 
sary for a county to have an agricultural high school. 
First, the county school boards must designate some 
school, preferably one near the center of the colored 


Personally interviewed Professor J. B. Wright, Clarksdale, Mis- 
sissippi, at the school, August, 1943. 

™Biennial Report and Recommendations of the State Superintendent 
of Education, pp. 30-31, 1939-41, State Department of Education, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 
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population of the county, as a county agricultural high 
school; second, the county board of supervisors must 
levy a tax which, in most cases, could be small—prob- 
ably as low as one-fourth to one-half mill—for the 
support and maintenance of the school.” 

Perhaps one of the most modernistic, and equipped 
agricultural high school, with a wide awake faculty, a 
busy student body, and a most efficient superintendent, 
John L. Palmer, is the Jasper County Agricultural 
High School, Rose Hill, Mississippi. 

The value of buildings and equipment of this pro- 
gressive school in 1940—41 was around $11,615. Al- 
though since that time many additions have been made, 
thus doubling the valuation of the buildings and 
equipment. 

Their school program is centered around the com- 
munity and its needs. School is held for eight months, 
but the vocational programs, agricultural and home 
economics, are continuous. 

There were only 5 high school teachers in 1940-41, 
but at the present time there are 10 members of the 
faculty, and two lunch room workers. Five college 
graduates are on the faculty. 

In 1940-41, the student enrollment was 249, in the 
Elementary, and 89 in High, making a total of 338 stu- 
dents. The 1943—44 enrollment was 325, with a high 
school enrollment of 100 students one of the lowest 
enrollments in four years. An average of 25 students 
have graduated within the last four years.” 


"Mississippi's Negro Rural School, “Suggestions For Their Im- 
provement” by P. H. Easom and J. A. Travis, State Agents, p. 6, 
Bulletin No. 100, 1941, State Department of Education, Jackson, 
Mississippi. | [ied 

“Personal letter received from Professor Palmer, dated February 
18, 1944, Rose Hill, Mississippi. 
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Main School Building of the Jasper County Agricultural High School, 
Rose Hill, Miss. 


Professor John L. Palmer became superintendent 
of Jasper County Agriculture High School in 1940. 
Having received most of his schooling at Alcorn A. & 
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TER, Superintendent 


JoHNn L. Pain 
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M. College, he graduated from college with high 
honors.” 

Since serving in such capacity, he has his time and 
energy in helping to make this school the show-place 
or the community. 

From many reports received, his good work can 
hardly be emulated.“ 

The Sidon School, Leflore County, of whom J. D. 
Montgomery is principal and agricultural teacher, is 
considered by the State Department of Education as 
being a good Negro school. 

iii, State agent PH: Easom, in writing ‘to 
Superintendent L. S. Rogers, Greenwood, Mississippi, 
related his impressions in this way: “I saw there a 
neat, clean four-room schoolhouse, a nice teachers’ 
home, a good barn and shed for a car, a poultry yard 
with two poultry houses with a yard full of chickens, 
a good garden full of wide variety of growing vege- 
tables, a pantry filled with canned goods for the com- 
ing winter, a good dairy cow on pasture, growing 
porkers for the meat supply, and school grounds cov- 
ered with attractive flowers and shrubbery. As a re- 
sult of this type of school, the tenant farmers of the 
community are growing more gardens, more chickens, 
and more flowers, and shrubbery. ‘They are living 
better and they are more contented. They are moving 
around less in the community and less out of the com- 
munity. They are healthier and more interested in 
the colored people and in the school. They are doing 
more for the school.” 

“The spirit that animates this school is not the de- 
velopment upon a grander scale of the instincts and 


Personally interviewed Professor Palmer, August 30, 1943, Alcorn, 
Mississippi. 
“Personally visited the Rose Hill Community the Summer of 1943. 
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selfish tendencies of the people, but it is the cultiva- 
tion of their higher faculties . . . their conscience, 
their benevolence, a reverence for whatever is true 
and. Sacred:= 

Having just completed a tour of the state, visiting 
Negro schools in January, 1945, State Agent P. H. 
Easom states that the Sidon Santa Leflore County, 
is still holding up its past record. It was found to be 
geared to the needs of the people of the community 
and is really serving them.” 

“T was particularly impressed with the home science 
department the other day when I found in this room 
various and sundry objects which gave it the appear- 
ance of a real home economics workshop. ‘The girls 
were so interested in their work that they disregarded 
the regular school schedule. ‘They worked overtime.” 

“Tf Mississippi,” says he, “had a great many schools 
of this type, conditions among people would certainly 
be vastly improved.” 

‘Hinds County does not have an agricultural school 
for Negroes, however, one is much needed,” says the 
report compiled by Mrs. D. G. Patton, (white) Super- 
visor, Historical Research Project for Septemberuz7y 
L936. 

The need for agricultural high schools for Negroes 
in Mississippi was emphasized when Honorable H. V. 
Watkins, Sr., white prominent Jackson lawyer and 


“From copy of letter dated August 9, 1938, addressed to Super- 
intendent L. S. Rogers, Greenwood, Mississippi, from State Agent 
P. H. Easom, Division of Negro Education, State Department of 
Education, Jackson, Mississippi. Also found in the Mississippi Edu- 
cational Advance, p. 27, No. 1, October, 1938, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“8Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 65, Vol. XXI, No. 4, January, 
1945, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“°Hinds—September 29, 1936—‘‘Negro Schools”—Supplement to 
Races and Nationalities, Assignment No. 10, Mrs. D. G. Patton, Su- 
pervisor—Historical Research Project, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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civic leader proposed the establishment of an agricul- 
tural high school in Hinds County. The Hinds County 
Board of Supervisors voted to purchase land for the 
establishment of the school. This proposal was made 
before the Kiwanis Club on June 3, 1942. This school 
would be in charge of the Board of Trustees at Ray- 
mond, Mississippi.” 

Mileston Vocational School, Mileston, Mississippi, 
has also been suggested as being an idealistic location 
for an agricultural High school. Perhaps an histori- 
cal sketch of the school will verify my statement. 


Mileston Vocational School, Mileston, Mississippi 


Perhaps one of the most beautiful and well equipped 
schools that it was my good fortune to visit during my 
travel over the state gathering material for this study 
was Mileston Vocational School at Mileston, Missis- 
sippi. This school is located just 14 mile off Highway 
49 East, and about 7 miles south of Tchula, Missis- 
sippi. It was constructed by the F.S.A. in 1940-41 
out of a grant sum granted by the National Govern- 
ment, the total sum being approximately $68,000. 
There is a building with ten classrooms a modern gym- 
nasium, Home Economic department, and a farm shop 
with all modern equipment. 

Each classroom is equipped with individual desk, 
circulating heater, teacher’s desk and chair, teacher’s 
locker, and small library. 

The Gymnasium is equipped with basketball equip- 
ment, 500 folding chairs, dressing rooms and hot water 
showers. 


™The Jackson Advocate, Jackson, Mississippi, August 15, 1942. 
“Data received from Mr. J. A. Travis, Assistant State Agent, 
State Department of Education, Jackson, Mississippi, August 14, 1943. 
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The Home Economic Department is equipped with: 
three stoves, one hundred of each of the following: 
dinner plates, breakfast plates, cups, saucers, knives, 
forks, dessert saucers and spoons, and a number of 
utensils for cooking. ‘There are also three tred ma- 
chines, one electric machine, mirrors, tables, cabinets, 
etc; 

The shop is equipped with nine units; namely, cut 
off saw, band saw, jointer plane, lathe, electric sander, 
forge and anvil, electric grinder, electric drill, and 
post drill. 

This school was built to serve 137 F. S. A. Clients 
or Families as well as about 112. Families on nearby 
plantations. It was turned over to the county for 
operation, and has carried on since as a Rural Gram- 
mar School, but with all the facilities for a high 
school.” 

Having contacted Mr. J. A. Travis, assistant State 
Agent, Division of Negro Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, he thinks that “‘Muleston Voca- 
tional School is in a nice location in the county as well 
as in the State for an Agricultural High school.” Per- 
sonally, as a result of my visit, I firmly believe that 
the establishment of an Agricultural High School there 
would serve a most useful purpose. 

The F. S. A. homes in which these families live are 
well equipped with a six-room house, barn, smoke 
house, wired-in garden and orchard, chicken house, 
toilet, and a large force pump in the back yard. There 
are between 54 acres and 116 acres or more with 
plenty of woodland. 


™QTetter received from Professor S. V. Marshall, Mileston, Missis- 
sippi, September 12, 1944. 

Personally interviewed Mr. Travis, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Jackson, Mississippi, August 14, 1943. 
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The F. S. A. Clients have a cooperative gin and 
store that is worth around $47,000 and pays good 
dividends yearly.” 

This community appeared to me as one of Missis- 
sippi’s show-places for Negro education of the rural 
school type.” 

The principal and agricultural instructor of Mile- 
ston Vocational School is Professor S$. V. Marshall. 
Since its construction in 1941 by the F. S. A., Professor 
Mashall has worked tenaciously to make this school 
the most idealistic in this section of Mississippi. He 
has constructed a modern canning plant on the campus, 
with it being built with free community labor. It is 
well equipped by the State Vocational Board with all 
modern canning facilities. Along with this plant is a 
50 bu. dehydrator that is being built for the benefit 
of the community. Professor S. V. Marshall, prod- 
uct of Alcorn A & M College is a typical example of 
another of her illustrious sons who is making an envi- 
able record in his community.” 


Transportation and consolidation of the Negro 
schools in Mississippi 


Transportation of pupils is usually the outcome of 
changes in organization of school districts and new 
building programs in an effort to provide better schools 
for a larger proportion of the pupils.” 

Mississippi began the transportation of pupils to 
school at public expense in 1910. This type of public 


™Data received from Professor S. V. Marshall, Mileston, Missis- 
sippi, September 13, 1944. 

Personally visited Mileston Vocational School, September 8, 1944. 

26Personally interviewed Professor S. V. Marshall at Mileston 
Vocational School, Mileston, Mississippi, September 8, 1944. 

17Bducation for Victory, Federal Security Agency, U, S. Office of 
Education, p. 24, Vol. I, No. 19, December 1, 1942, Washington, D. C. 
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service met with such hearty approval that it expanded 
at an amazing rate. In 1910 there were 65 children, 
all white, transported at public expense; in 1930 there 
were 119, 725, of whom 993 were Negroes.” “Ihe 
matter of transportation of Negro pupils to high 
schools,” says Wright, “‘is a serious one. In Missis- 
sipp| about two Negroes out of every three live in 
rural. areas... At best; high schools are: noteclose.c 
them.” It is also found that Negro school consolida- 
tion in Mississippi 1s not a popular question, not even 
with Negroes. The lack of popularity may be attrib- 
uted to: (1) a desire on the part of local school off- 
cials to maintain the school nearby; and (2) inability 
to secure promise of school transportation at public 
expense from county executives.” 

Of the 975 consolidated schools in operation in the 
State of Mississippi in 1931, sixteen of these were for 
Negroes. Of the twelve semi-consolidated school dis- 
tricts, and which maintain some kind of transportation, 
two outstanding examples of consolidated school dis- 
tricts are the Negro schools in Forrest County, and the 
Mound Bayou district in Bolivar County. In Forrest 
County in 1920 there were 7,249 Negroes or 34.5 
of the total population. Four schools were consolid- 
ated with transportation given at public expense. 
Money was secured from both general and special 
levies. According to Principal E. T. Hawkins of For- 
rest County Training School, “tno transportation is 
provided for students below high school level.” In 


Twenty Years of Progress (1910-1930) and- A Biennial Survey 
(1929-1931) of Public Education in Mississippi, p. 56, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Jackson, Mississippi, 1931. 

Wright, J. B., Development of Publicly Supported Secondary Edu- 
cation for Negroes in Mississippi, p. 14, M.S. Thesis, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa, 1935. 
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1939-40, Mississippi transported 140,000 white and 
colored, at public expense; 4,454 transportation ve- 
hicles operated at public expense; $2,478,407 was the 
total amount of public funds spent for transportation; 
$17.70 was the average annual cost per pupil trans- 
ported; 23.5% of pupils enrolled who were trans- 
ported; and 17.0% was the transportation costs of 
the total current expense.” 


Why Should Negro High Schools Be Accredited? 


The fundamental reason for accrediting high schools 
is to improve the conditions for and the quality of 
instruction. It is intended that the child shall be the 
beneficiary. Organization plans, equipment, curricula 
and teachers exist primarily in order that high school 
students may gain knowledge, develop skills and form 
habits that will express themselves in conduct useful 
to the individual and the state. Another reason for 
accrediting high schools is to enable students to enter 
college on certificate. 

The work of accrediting high eclioole in Mississippi 
is done by the State Accrediting Commission, a ‘stand- 
ing committee of the Mississippi Education Associa- 
tion (white). 

An accredited high school is one that meets the re- 
quirements of the State Accrediting Commission and, 
after inspection, has been approved by that commis- 
sion. A four-year school may be approved for 16 or 
more units; a three-year high school for 12 to 14% 
units; a two-year high school for 8 to 11% units 5 and 
a one-year high school for 4 to 7% units. 


Education For Victory, p. 24, Vol. I, No. 19, Federal Security 
Agency,. U. S. Office of Education, December 1, 1942, Washington, 
Da. 
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The minimum term approved by the State Accred- 
iting Commission is thirty-two weeks. The Southern 
Association recognizes nine months as the minimum 
length term for high schools. ‘The Carnegie unit 1s 


131 


based on a nine months school term. 
+’ “TVhere should be’ said Dr: P> H: Easom,and Wie 

J. A. Travis, state agents of the Mississippi State 
Department of Education, ‘“‘one public high school to 
the county; and health and the vocations should be 
emphasized above everything else.” 

The special committee of the Mississippi Associa- 
tion of Teachers in Colored Schools appointed in 1944 
by President E.. S. Bishop, recommended to the special 
Legislature Committee appointed by Governor 
Thomas L. Bailey that: “high school training be made 
available for every Negro child of high school in the 
state, with the modification that in sparsely populated 
counties one high school be made available for Negroes 
living in two or three adjoining counties. The educa- 
tional program consist of eight months school term 
with high school facilities within reach of every child 
in the county, and with emphasis on the prnciple that 
educational support should come more largely from 
the county and the state, in order that districts having 
very limited wealth might be guaranteed a minimum 
program without excessive tax rates for maintenance 
of schools.””™ 

Mississippi boasts of several private secondary 


™' Biennial Report and Recommendations of the State Superintendent 
of Public Education—W. F. Bond, 1925- 1927, pp. 21-22, 34, Septem- 
ber 1, 1927, Jackson, Mississippi. 

‘Mississippi's Negro Rural Schools, Suggestions for Their Im- 
provements, by P. H. Easom, Dr. and Travis, J. A., State Agents, 
State Department of Education, p. 5, Bul. No. 100, 1941, Jackson, 
Mississippi. | eyes pee | 

Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 5, Vol. XXI, No. 1, 1941, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 
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schools for Negroes. Some of them are as follows: 

The Saints Industrial and Literary School was es- 
tablished and chartered in 1918 at Lexington, Missis- 
sippi, by Professor James Courts and assisted by Pro- 
fessor Pinkie Duncan. ‘The school is affiliated with 
the Church of God in Christ but remains non-sectarian. 
The underlying purpose of the school is immacculat- 
ing into students the idea of scholastic competence and 
their ideals of true Christian character. To this end, 
every unit of the entire school program is dedicated.” 

This school is an outgrowth of great sacrifice and 
explicit faith in God. For in 1926, Arenia Conelia 
Mallory a young woman of Jacksonville, Illinois, was 
impressed by a need to help Negro boys and girls, 
in the Delta and rural sections of Mississippi, attain 
better education. She found that there were 50,000 
Negroes living in the Plantation area, 60,000 totally 
illiterate adults, and in the entire farming area, there 
were 20,000 children from the ages of 6 to 16 who 
had never seen the light of a school room. 

While the Church of God in Christ was struggling 
to pay the large debt on the property, this young 
woman, without any visual means of support undertook 
{hes task-of maintenance. and erection of adequate 
building for the development of this institution. Thus, 
she began giving lectures in Negro and white churches 
throughout the United States and asking for free-will 
contributions. Later, she was assisted by a teacher, 
Professor Ella Mae Lashley, of Gulfport, Mississippi, 
who trained a group of girls to sing Negro Spirituals 
along with President Mallory’s programs.” 


The Saints and Literary School Bulletin, p. 1, Lexington, Missis- 
sippi. 

Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 105, Vol. XI, No. 5, February, 
1935, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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The academic department is organized under pri- 
mary, grammar and high school departments, also 
music. In the Home Economics and Manual Arts de- 
partments, each girl and boy is taught the practical 
business of living.” 

Perhaps the school’s finest function is that the Negro 
students from the rural sections and farming areas can 
attend this school through twelve grades of accredited 
school work.” 

“The science laboratory of Saints Industrial School, 
Lexington, Mississippi,” -according to “Dr. Pee 
Easom is one of the best in the state and provided 
largely without funds. The school is not only ac- 
credited with the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, but got an “A” rating from the 
State Department of Education.” 

The school has developed from the status of a one- 
teacher school in a diminutive school basement with 
an enrollment of five small children in 1918 to an 
institution comprising fifteen teachers and personnel 
staff, and fifteen buildings equipped largely with mod- 
ern facilities.” 

In 1940-41 Saints Industrial had a student enroll- 
ment of 412 students, 5 teachers, and a $75,000 valu- 
ation of buildings and equipment.” 

At present the institution is financed through the per- 
sonal efforts and contacts of the Trustee Board, Execu- 


nO Piet app ealGnc: 

'Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 13, Vol. XIII, 1936-1937, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 

Op. Cit., Cover Sheet. 

Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 18, Vol. XI, No. 5, February, 
1935, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“Significant Data for Mississippi Negro Schools, 1940-41, State 
Department of Education, Jackson, Mississippi. 

The Saints Industrial and Literary School Bulletin, p. 2, Lexington, 
Mississippi. 
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tive Women’s Board, President’s activities, solicita- 
tions and free-will offerings, with each state official 


head of Church of God in Christ assisting.” 
The Saint Francis School, Natchez, Mississippi 


After the Civil War, Father Grignon, Vicar General 
of the beloved Bishop Elder, third bishop of Natchez, 
gathered the Negro children of the city together and 
established a school for them in the basement of the 
cathedral. 

In 1890, Bishop Heslin bought a lot in the suburbs 
of Natchez on Beaumont Street and built a school- 
house, that was used for school and church purposes 
and called St. Francis School. It grew and prospered. 
When Father Peters came he was assisted by the Sis- 
ters of the Charity. They served until the services of 
the Franciscan Sisters of Pennsylvania were secured. 

The Sisters tried in every way to make themselves 
acquainted with the colored people among whom they 
hadecome to labor. As attendance was small, a plan 
was tried. It was decided that each of the Sisters take 
a child by the hand and go in opposite directions up 
and down the streets and into many homes where there 
might be lambs for the fold. At the end of the first 
week the number of pupils increased from twelve to 
forty. Then it was suggested that the Sisters carry 
a hand bell the next time to arouse any who were un- 
conscious of their presence in the neighborhood. 
Thanks be to the Divine Heart, for when the first 
school year came to a close the number had swelled 
to 100, which necessitated another Sister to labor in 
that little vineyard on Beaumont Street. The Rever- 
end Father Peters of happy memory, was indeed a 


“Personally visited the institution, August, 1943, and talked with 
two teachers who were there during that summer. 
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zealous apostle and his joy knew no bounds when he 
beheld his labors being crowned with success. 

When sufficient funds were secured, an excellent lot 
was purchased on St. Catherine and Orange Avenue. 
A few days before the dedicatory services of this 
church and school building, Father Peters’ untimely 
death oceurred.. “A slab in the church bears the fol= 
lowing inscription: 

“Reverend A, N._J. Peters, First Pastossoimes 
church. -Born in Holland, January 17, 134 7ee 
dained August 15, 1871. Died in Natchez, July aie 
1894.” 

The St. Francis School remained in charge of the 
Franciscan Sisters for many years, rendering splendid 
service, and were succeeded by the Holy Ghost Sisters 
of San Antonio in 1921. ‘The high school department 
was established at this time.” 

St. Francis School is the second school for Catholic 
children in Natchez. It has an enrollment of 224 pu- 
pils, one half of which are non-Catholic. Six teachers 
comprise the faculty. 

The school has two societies—IThe Children. of 
Mary Society for the Catholic girls and Troop Sixty- 
four Boy Scouts of America for the boys of all de- 
nominations.» 


Utica Normal and Industrial Institute 
Utica, Mississippi 


Utica Normal and Industrial Institute was founded 
in 1903 by Professor William H. Holtzclaw, who also 
served as its principal for forty years. The fact that 
he attended Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, the encour- 


“History of the Holy Family Church and Missions, A. Booklet, 
published in 1923. 

“8Adams County Historical Research Project, Races and Nationali- 
ties, assignment No. 10, Project No. 29, 26, September 11, 1936. 
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agement that he received from Booker IT. Washington, 
his teaching at Whitesburg, Georgia, substitute teach- 
ing at Tuskegee Institute, and becoming treasurer at 
Snow Hill School, Alabama, only paved the way for 
him to lay the foundation for this famed institution.” 

Beginning at Utica Institute with only a dollar 
watch, and two dollars in money, he immediately had 
subscription lists printed, gave festivals, sociables, and 
other entertainments to further promulgate the 
cause.’ He travelled and lectured in the interest of 
the institution, and early gained a wide acquaintance ; 
and the hundreds of young Negroes from many states 
who have been able to secure an education prove con- 
clusively that the financial aid received by him from 
leading philanthropists of the nation was not in vain. 

Developing a deep love and interest in the state, en- 
joying at the same time the highest respect and con- 
tribution as a Negro leader, Professor Holtzclaw was 
one of the organizers of the Farmer’s Conference in 
Mississippi that began in 1905, through which much 
has been done to raise the standards of Negro farming 
and farmers in the state.” ‘To be more specific, these 
conferences were not a “speech making affair,” but 
just heart to heart talks in the farmer’s own way. Men 
with farming ability were asked to come and talk with 
this group and give them better methods of farming 
and more wholesome methods of living.” 


14 Vississippi Educational Journal, p. 4, Vol. XX, No. 1, October, 
1943, Jackson, Mississippi. 

1®Holtzclaw, William H., The Black Man’s Burden, pp. 54, 62, 102, 
The Meade Publishing Company, N. Y., 1915. 

46 Vississippi—The American Guide Series. Federal Writers Proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Administration, Viking Press, N. Y., 1938, 
p.2392. 

“Mississippi Educational Journal, Vol. XIII, No. 5, February, 1937, 
p. 82, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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He was also one of the founders of the Mississippi 
Association of Teachers in Colored Schools, and when | 
the Mississippi Educational Staff was selected he 
served as a member of the first Board of Directors.” 

Although during the school session 1940—41 the 
work done at Utica Institute came under the Unap- 
proved Column of the State Department of Education, 
there was a student enrollment of 235, with 9 teachers 
employed, and with a valuation of buildings and equip- 
ment amounting to $300,000.” 

In 1942 he received the honorary degree of Master 
of Science from Tuskegee Institute and College.™ 

During the month of September, 1943, Professor 
Hotzclaw’s lifeless remains were buried on the campus 
that he had made famous. Perhaps the most touching 
tribute appeared in an editorial of the Jackson Daily 
News, Jackson, Mississippi. The statement was in 
part: “In the passing of Professor W. H. Holtzclaw 
the Negro race lost one of its ablest and safest leaders. 
Throughout his lone and useful career as head of the 
Utica Normal and Industrial Institute, Professor 
Holtzclaw held the respect and esteem of the white 
people, as well as the people of his own race, and the 
good work he accomplished in promoting the moral 
and material uplift of Negroes is beyond estimate.’ 

Professor William H. Holtzclaw’s life was full of 
ambition, hope, example, and inspiration, that was 
worthy of emulation. 

Finally is the plea of President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt in a speech made before the White House con- 
ference on Rural Education, when he says: 


“Tbid., Vol. XX, No. 1, October, 1943, p. 4. 

“Significant Data for Mississippi Negro Schools, 1940-41, State De- 
partment of Education, Jackson, Mississippi. 

The Jackson Advocate, September 11, 1943, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Jackson (Mississippi) Daily News, September 4, 1943. 
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‘Rural education, country teaching, the teaching 
given in the small schools at the farm crossroads and 
in the little villages and towns has played a greater 
part in American history than any other kind of 
education.” 

“The American form of government was conceived 
and created by men most of whom had been taught in 
country schools.” 

‘Country schools prepared Americans for the task 
of mastering this continent.” 

“Country schools trained a great proportion of the 
boys who fought the early American wars.’ 

“Country schools trained millions of those who are 
fighting this greatest of American wars today. They 
will play their tremendous part in the creation of the 
American future to which the citizens of this country 
are committed in their hearts and souls.” 

“It is for all of us Americans to see that the build- 
ing of that future does not lag because the country 
schools are without means to carry on their essential 
work.” 


“Excerpts taken from address of President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
given at White House Conference on Rural Education, October 3-5, 
1944. Education for Victory, official biweekly of the United States 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, pp. 1, 3, Vol. 3, No. 8, 
October 20, 1944, Washington, D. C. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE NEGROSGIINesSCELOOrS 
OF MISssissi PP 


According to statistical records of the American 
Book Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, pertaining to Public 
School Statistics 1944-1945, under the column States 
and Cities, Mississippi was listed as having 12 cities. 
This conclusion was based upon the 1940 census with 
cities having a population of 10,000 or more.’ 

Thus, I sent out questionnaires to twelve City Super- 
intendents of Public Schools, and to these schools, the 
historical background of the ten Negro City Schools 
that I received are as follows: 


The Negro City Schools of Biloxi, Mississippi 


The Biloxi Negro School of the Biloxi City Schools, 
Biloxi, Mississippi, operates under the Biloxi School 
School Board. ‘The Superintendent is responsible for 
the Negro School in the same capacity as other schools 
of the system. Over the school, the Negro Principal 
is responsible for the direct operation of the school 
and the instruction. 

The present Negro School was erected numbers of 
years ago. Init is combined the Elementary and High 
School. ‘The valuation of the building, equipments, 
and the land on which the building stands is worth 
$20,000. 


"The American Book Company School Calendar, Public School Sta- 
tistics, 1944-1945, “States and Cities,’ Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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The school has 12 teachers and of this number 7 
have college degrees. The same regulations apply to 
married teachers in the Negro School as to the other 
schools of the city. Formerly married teachers were 
not employed, but now they are. The Biloxi City 
Schools allows teachers who are on sick leave to re- 
ceive one-third of their regular pay. The average sal- 
ary scale for teachers is $646.80 per school session. 

The enrollment during the 1943-1944 session in 
the Elementary School—42Z6 pupils; and in the High 
School—72 students.” 

The present principal of The Biloxi Negro School, 
Biloxi, Mississippi, is Professor M. F. Nichols. 

He has held this position with distinction since 1911 
succeeding Professor P. S. Bowles, who was called 
baemtonhis alma mater, Alcorn A. & M. College to 
serve as Professor of Science. It was under Principal 
Bowles that the organization and development of the 
Secondary school program in Biloxi in 1905 was 
begun.’ 

City officials were notified on May 23, 1944, that 
the Federal Works Administration in Washington 
had approved a new Negro school project for Biloxi 
which had been passed to the President for final ap- 
proval. The building is a $124,000 structure of which 
$99,000 is an FWA grant and $25,000 the sponsor’s 
contribution. There will be 15 classrooms, cafeteria, 
kitchen and auxiliary facilities.’ 

But on June 2, 1944, Mayor Chester Delacruz re- 
ceived word from Representative W. M. Colmer ad- 


"Data received from Superintendent of City Schools, George W. 
Ditto, in letter dated March 24, 1944. 

“Wright, J. B., The Development of Publicly Supported Secondary 
Education for Negroes in Mississippi, p. 35, M. S. Thesis, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa, 1935. 

“The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tennessee, May 25, 1944. 
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vising that the FWA Administrator in Washington 
had now disapproved the construction. It was held 
that the building was not essential to the war effort.’ 

The Alexander School is located in Brookhaven, 
Mississippi, Lincoln County, and was built in 1936 
with WPA funds.” The value of building and equip- 
ment is $52,585." The school building has 12 class- 
rooms, a Library, a Health room, and one room for 
Home Economics. The Auditorium is a spacious room 
with a seating capacity for 650 people. 

The School Square of four acres includes an athletic 
field, two basketball courts, a tennis court, and space 
for other out-door games. On the campus there is 
the Home (an NYA project) for the principal’s fam-- 
ily with all modern equipments. ‘Then there is the 
School Store, and Lunch Room (a recent building) 
where more than 350 hot lunches are served daily to 
students during the school term. 

The School has a teaching staff of 14 well trained 
teachers, and 7 other workers who work in the school 
lunch room and serve as janitors. Ten of these teach- 
ers have their master of arts degree. 

As all community activities are carried on at the 
School, it automatically becomes the Community Cen- 
ter for Negroes in Brookhaven. 

The school not only offers grades from Ist through 
12th, but also one year of Teacher Training work. 
She has also given to Mississippi 4 championships in 
football since 1936; 4 championships in Boy’s basket- 
ball; 3 championships in Girl’s basketball; and 5 
championships in track and field meet. This school 


"Ibid., June 5, 1944. 

*Data received from Professor A. A. Alexander in letter dated 
July 30, 1944, Brookhaven, Mississippi. 

"Significant Data for Mississippi Negro Schools, 1940-41, State De- 
partment of Education, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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has lead the Big 8 conference in athletics, and has 
had more ofhcers leading that conference than any 
other school. 

In music, the school has been rated high in Chorus, 
Glee Club, and Band work. 

The Student Body is well organized, and has much 
to do with policy making in the school. 

Thus, “great strides in Brookhaven have been taken 
in the field of Negro Education,” says the editor of 
the Brookhaven Leader. ‘‘Just as the old rambly fire- 
trap which once was the colored school stood for the 
low grade of education, then prevailing, so does the 
new ‘brick structure over behind Washington Street 
stand for the new era. ‘That new period began when 
the local trustees hired A. A. Alexander as principal 
of the colored schools.’” 

Professor A. A. Alexander, the Supervising Princi- 
pal of the Alexander School went to Brookhaven in 
1933, after having served for several years as coach 
teacher of Social Sciences, Lanier High School, Jack- 
son, Mississippi. 

He took the school with an enrollment of 633 pupils, 
but now boast of an enrollment of 900 pupils. ‘The 
school itself was an old frame building in 1933 but 
today it has one of the best physical plants for Negroes 
in: the State. 

Professor Alexander has played a large part in 
bringing many projects to Brookhaven, as well as see- 
ing to it that Brookhaven plays her role in whatever 
good and progressive movements coming her way. 

A native of Lincoln County, Brookhaven, Missis- 
sippi, Professor Alexander rejoices in his old moments 
directing the affairs of his family farm. 


°The Brookhaven Leader, Brookhaven, Mississippi, “Editorial,” 
November 12, 1940. 
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In 1942, Professor A. A. Alexander was given an 
NYA appointment, becoming a personal representa- 
tive for school NYA in South Mississippi. He gives 
36 hours per week to the work.” 

Under his tutelage, 25 boys and 25 girls were added 
to the NYA shops in Brookhaven in 1942." and 1943 
respectively. The NYA Training project is a residence 
project with up-to-date quarters for students. ‘These 
students received training in woodwork, painting, auto- 
mechanics, electrical welding, with courses varying in 
length from two to three months while in training. 
Following completion of the training most of the first 
class graduating were placed in jobs, in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, with pay starting at $35.00 per week.” 


The Negro City Schools of Greenville, Mississippi. 


The Negro schools of Greenville are organized and 
administered in the same way the white schools are. 
The superintendent of the white schools is also super- 
intendent of the Negro schools; but in addition to 
this, there is an assistant superintendent, who gives 
his entire attention to the Negro schools. Over each 
Negro school there is a man principal, with one ex- 
ception in which a woman is in charge of a small ele- 
mentary school which houses only two grades. I[n 
each school the principal has a man for assistant 
principal. 

We are sorry that we have no printed material on 
the early history of these schools; the system began 
soon after the Civil War with one school, and others 
were built later. The present Negro High School was 


“The Jackson Advocate, Jackson, Mississippi, November 7, 1942. 
"The Jackson Advocate, Jackson, Mississippi, November 28, 1942. 
"7bid., April 10, 1943. 
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organized in 1916, but prior to that date high school 
pupils paid tuition to two high school teachers, Hardey 
and Cooper. ; 

Some of the better known Negro teachers connected 
with these schools during the first quarter of the pres- 
ent century are Conway, Hardey, Frank Cooper, Sim- 
mons, A. U. Pearce, L..W. Coleman, andi, Daw en 
the last two being women principals. 

There are forty Negro teachers in the system. 

Practically all the teachers are married. If a woman 
has to drop out on account of pregnancy, she is given 
a leave of absence and may return later if she wishes. 

The minimum salary for teachers without college 
work is $60 a month for nine months. The highest 
salary paid to a classroom teacher is $100 a month 
for nine months. ‘The elementary school principals 
receive $1,000 each for the nine months, while the 
high school principal receives $1,375. 

During the present session nineteen teachers have 
college degrees; three have no college credits; and the 
remainder varying amounts of college credits. 

The Negroes have one senior high school, one junior 
high school, two elementary schools with six grades 
each, and one elementary school with only first and 
second grades. 


Valuation of 


Building Grounds Equipment 
(1) $50,000 $5,000 $3,000 
(2) 20,000 5,000 2,000 
(33) 10,000 4,000 2,000 
(4) 10,000 5,000 2,000 
(5) 15,000... 10,000 1,500 


(6) Special site for new. building already bought for $5,000 


For the session 1943-1944 the high school enroll- 
ment (tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades) was 126; 
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junior high school( seventh, eighth, and ninth grades), 
320; elementary schools, 1,496.” 


The Negro City Schools of Greenwood, Mississippi 
The Negro City School plant of Greenwood, Mis- 


sissippi, consists of an Elementary school, a High 
school, a Home Economics building for girls, and a 
Trades building for boys. 

The schools are under the direct supervision of a 
supervising principal and each school has a principal 
and assistants. 

The school operates on the 8—4 Plan, and the length 
of school term is nine months. 

The first Negro school was taught in 1871, in Wes- 
ley M. E. Church, then located on Washington street 
near where the Elks’ Club (white) is now located. 
The first teacher was a Reverend John Dunn, a Pre- 
siding Elder in the M. E. Church. 

The first school building for Negroes was erected in 
1874 in the Colvard block on Howard Street. This 
is now the main business street in Greenwood. ‘The 
school was called the Adams School. The first teach- 
ers were a Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Fitzhugh. Two and 
three teachers made up the faculty at that time. The 
records show that in 1872 a Negro by the name of 
B. F. Mitchell taught second grade in the school, and 
during that time he was elected President pro-tem of 
the School Board. 

Some more of the early teachers were Mr. C. J. 
Taggart, Mr. J. I. Strong and Mr. McKinley. 

The school was moved later from Howard Street 
to Walthall Street. Iwo and three teachers made up 


“Data received from City Superintendent F. Murphy, Greenville, 
Mississippi, in letter dated May 17, 1944. 


the faculty. Mr. Gus Gray was a teacher in the school 
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on Walthall Street. Mrs. Annie Gray served as prin- 
cipal after her husband, Gus Gray, resigned. 

Professor W. J. Davis was elected principal in 1903 
and a new school consisting of 6 classrooms and an 
Auditorium was erected on McLauren Street. In 
1903 the school had its first class to graduate from 
8th grade. Professor Davis was principal of the 
school from 1903 until 1919. 

Professor T. M. Elliott was elected principal in 
1919 and served until 1926. During his administra- 
tion a new high school building of 8 rooms and an 
Auditorium was erected. The school grew from an 
8th grade school to a two year Junior High School 
with a faculty of 13 teachers. 

Professor C. H. Wilkes was elected principal of the 
schools in 1926 and served until 1941. During his 
tenure as principal the school was made a four year 
high school; a trades building for boys and a Home 
Economics building for girls were erected. The fac- 
ulty personnel was increased to 28 members. ‘The 
high school buildings and equipments were estimated 
in 1930-1941 to be $41,350." 

Professor L. H. Threadgill was elected principal 
in 1941. He is a graduate of Knoxville college, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, has a B.A. degree, and has done some 
advanced work at Fisk University, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. His nineteen years teaching experience as well 
as his many contacts qualified him most efficiently for 
his present position.” 


“Data received from Superintendent of City Schools, in letter from 
E. S. Bowlus, dated May 13, 1944, Greenwood, Mississippi. 

Significant Data for Mississippi Negro Schools, 1940-41, State De- 
partment of Education, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“Letter received from Professor L. H. Threadgill, dated May 24, 
1944, Greenwood, Mississippi. 
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PROP | ott. l HREADGILE 
Principal of Stone Street High 
School, Greenwood, Miss. 


Since his election two more members have been 
elected to the faculty. 

There are 30 Negro teachers in the System, and nine 
of them college graduates. Married teachers are em- 
ployed, but there is no disposition made for sick leave 
for teachers. 

The average salary scale for women is $550.00 per 
year, and for men the average is $1,116. 
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There is one Elementary and one High School in 
the City. The value of Elementary building is $20,- 
000; Equipment in Elementary building is $2,250. 
The value of land at Elementary building is $10,000. 
The value of high School buildings is $35,200; the 
Equipment of High School buildings—$5,857; and the 
Value of land on which High School buildings are lo- 
cated—$10,000. 

The school enrollment for 1943-1944 in the Ele- 
mentary School was 1,323 pupils; and the High School 
enrollment was 271 pupils.” 


The Negro City Schools of Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


The City Colored Schools of the Hattiesburg Pub- 
lic Schools, Hattiesburg, Mississippi, are organized on 
a 6-3-3 plan with N. R. Burger as Supervising 
Principal. 

The Eureka Elementary and High School, a large 
brick building, has been serving adequately the boys 
and girls for many years. 

There are thirty Negro teachers in the System. Dur- 
ing the War, married women with college degrees were 
employed. More than 50% have college degrees at 
present. The regular salary scale for regular class- 
room teachers, minimum—$73 per month; maximum 
—$82 per month. In case of illness regular teachers 
pay for their own substitutes. 

There is One Elementary—Junior and Senior High 
School; and two elementary schools. ‘The cost of 
these buildings, their Equipments, and the land upon 
which they stand cost over $75,000. 

The schools enrollment for 1943-44 were as fol- 


“Letter received from Superintendent of City Schools, in letter 
dated May 13, 1944, Greenwood, Mississippi. 
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lows: Elementary—1304 pupils; Junior High—278 
pupils; and Senior High—126 pupils.” 

During Professor Burger’s five years’ service as Su- 
pervising Principal, the following developments at 
Eureka Elementary and High School have occurred: 

1. A Vocational Trades Department added to the 
school with an approved course of study for the same 
work. 

2. An increase in faculty personnel from 15 teachers 
to 20 teachers. 

3. A breakdown in classes with huge numbers to 
smaller units. 

4, An increase in teacher’s salary of $300.00 on the 
annual contract. 

5. A beautification program that made the school 
the show place of the community . . . that part of its 
location. 

6. Complete interior decoration program and; new 
ofice equipment; new facilities such as seats, tables, 
etcetera 

7. Well-organized and operated lunch room. 

8. Improved sanitary conditions such as toilets, 
drinking fountains, waste disposal, oil for floors, etc. 

9. A 22-piece band, swing orchestra, 40-voiced choir, 
School paper, and student clubs. 

10. The school has had an outstanding public rela- 
tions work carried on also. The entire Negro com- 
munity has begun to look to the school for help and 
advice on most of their daily undertakings. Many 
civic developments have taken place and sponsored by 
the school.” 


“Data received from City Superintendent S. H. Blair, Hattiesburg 
Public Schools, in-letter dated May 24, 1944, Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 

“Data received from Professor N. R. Burger, in letter dated June 
3, 1944, Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 
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Pror. N. R. BURGER 


Supervising Principal, Eureka Elementary 
High School, Hattiesburg, Miss. 


The Negro City Schools of Jackson, Mississippi 


The beginnings of the public school system for 
Negroes in Jackson had a most challenging and fascin- 
ating beginning, going as far back as the Reconstruc- 
tion period immediately following the Civil War. 
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First there was a pay night school on the corner of 
Capital and President Streets, and taught by Professor 
Rector. | 

The Quakers and the Congregation people estab- 
lished and operated schools for Negroes on Grayson 
and Davis Streets, and Capital street respectively. 

In 1870 the first free school plan was drawn up by 
Judge Tarbell, chief justice of the Mississippi State 
Supreme Court. Immediately a free school was organ- 
ized in Jackson, and located on West Pearl Street 
where the Pearl Street A. M. E. church parsonage now 
stands. The attendance soon outgrew the capacity of 
this ‘building. 

The school was then moved to the St. James Hotel, 
and old brick structure on South State near the old — 
A. & V. freight depot where the school remained for 
five years. Professor Isaiah Mitchel was Principal. 
The next location of the school was in the benevolent 
hall on the corner of Farish and Griffith streets, with 
Professor Mitchel still as principal. The building was 
used continuously until 1894 when a building was 
erected on the present site of the Smith Robertson 
school on Bloom street.” 

Smith Robertson School called the ‘‘Mother School” 
was erected in 1894, and was the first school building 
erected by the city for Negroes. This building was 
named for Mr. Smith Robertson, a Negro at the time 
a member of the Board of Aldermen of the city of 
Jackson. The building has undergone several changes. 
At one time it was a seventeen teacher school with an 
enrollment of about 1500 children. It was remodeled 
in 1929 at a cost of about $20,000.00. It is now a 


“Year Book (May, 1931) of the Division of Negro Schools of the 
Jackson Public School System, p. 10, Vol. 1, No. 1, compiled by O. B. 
Cobbins, Supervisor of Negro Public Schools, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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two story brick, twelve teacher school, with principal’s 
ofhce and a room for a library. The school now has 
21 teachers, and the present principal is Charles H. 
Wilson, Sr. With 1000 pupils is classified as Standard 
Superior. 

Then too, the school has been greatly praised for 
the thoroughness of the teachers’ work. A short. ex- 
cerpt taken from the diary of one of the teachers— © 
Julia Stutts Polk, who by the way is a graduate of 
Jackson College, Jackson, Mississippi, and has spent 
(wecesoummers at Atlanta -Wniversity, Atlanta, 
Georgia, will give you some insight as to how she has 
dealt with the Problems As A ‘Teacher of Beginners 
in Reading. ‘This study is based upon a teaching ex- 
perience of 15 years. 


Some of My Problems As a Teacher of 
Beginners in Reading 


The reading program of any primary teacher should 
include the teacher, the child and the instructional 
materials. 

Possessing a healthy mind, an enthusiastic teacher 
must recognize each child’s mental, emotion, and social 
limitations; must vary teaching procedure to provide 
for individual differences; must permit each child to 
progress at his own articulate rate. Thus the bulk of 
the beginning problems will be solved. 

As no two children are alike mentally, physically, 
emotionally there is no set method which can be used 
with all children. “I feel there is no set method,” says 
Mrs eolk. which can be used with all children.” “‘I 
feel that there is no set rule for solving all types of 
beginning reading problems. But there are, however, 
some tangible factors that should be recognized and 
provisions should be made.” 
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‘Tt has been found that 8 to 40 per cent of children 
fail in the first year of school. Therefore instructional 
material should meet the needs of the individual child.” 

‘Tt has been generally conceded that physical de- 
fects (eyes, ears nose, throat and teeth) have direct 
educational implications. 

Children on a whole like to do the things that they 
can do well. 7 

It has also been found that boys have more difficult 
with reading than girls. 

In attempting to solve my problems with beginners 
I find that the following aims are helpful: (1) ie 
give the child pleasure; (2) To stimulate the child’s 
interest in reading from books; (3) To link the child’s 
experience with experiences drawn from the pictures 
and story; (4). To assist the child in attacking new 
words through picture aid and contextual clues; (5) 
To encourage the child to read in a well modulated 
voice; (6) To help the child to read independently 
through the development of fundamental reading hab- 
its in word recognition, left to right eye movement, 
recognition of pictures and phonics; (7) To increase 
the child’s hearing, seeing, speaking vocabulary through 
Silent Reading, Oral Reading and Word Recognition. 

It has been found that oral reading is more natural 
with beginners than silent reading and should receive 
the greater emphasis until the child has begun to read 
more rapidly than they read orally. 

I feel that every lesson should offer some opportu- 
nity for related activities in reading, languages, music, 
incidental numbers, writing, drawing, social studies, 
excursions, dramatization, story telling and construc- 
tion projects.” 

The Jim Hill School was erected in 1912, to reduce 
the large enrollment at the Smith Robertson school and 
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at the same time provide accommodation for the chil- 
dren on the west side of the city. ‘his school was 
named for Mr. Jim Hill, a Negro politician and Na- 
tional Republican Committee-man from Mississippi. 
It is also a two story, ten teacher school. 

Professor S. M. Brinkley, who was then teaching 
with Professor Lanier at the Smith Robertson School, 
was made principal of the school where he served until 
heeretined: 

In 1934, this school with a principal, 10 teachers, 
and 825 pupils was classified as Standard A.” 

nome 2\. ivlartin- school’ was erected: in 1922 in 
order to again reduce the enrollment of the Smith 
Robertson School, and provide a building nearer to the 
children of the southern part of the city. The school 
was named for Professor J. H. Martin, who was the 
second principal of the Smith Robertson School. It is 
also a one story brick, six teacher school. 

Various outstanding Negro educators have served 
as principal of this school, namely: Professors J. M. 
Edwards, O. B. Gray, James Runnels, J. C. West, B. 
A. Blackburn.” 

In 1934 with 6 teachers, a principal, and 450 pupils 
it was classified as Standard Superior.” ‘The present 
principal is Mrs. Mary Morrison. 

In September, 1923, Professor O. B. Cobbins began 
his services as assisting principal and teacher of the 
ninth grade at the Smith Robertson school. Having 
taught here for two years he was transferred to the 
Lanier High School as teacher of high school mathe- 
matics. In 1927 he was made principal of the Lanier 


High School. On November 25, 1929, he became Su- 


Tbid., p. 35, No. 4, May, 1934. 
leid, pot, Vol 2, No. 1; May, 1932. 
°Ibid., p. 35, Vol. 4, May, 1934. 
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pervisor of Negro schools of Jackson, succeeding the 
late W. H. Lanier who died November 9, 1929.” an 

The W. H. Lanier High School was erected in 1925 
at a cost including’ equipments, of $122,548. “Phe 
school was named for the late W. H. Lanier, who was 
supervisor of Negro schools of Jackson at the time the 
school was built. This building, aside from providing 
high school facilities for the Negro children of the 
city, also helped to relieve the greatly congested con- 
ditions at the Smith Robertson school, where 1400 chil- 
dren were enrolled during the previous year. The 7th, 
8th and 9th grades were transferred to the high school. 
The tenth and eleventh grades were added the first 
year and the twelfth grade was added the second year. 
The tenth year consisted of the graduates from the 
9th grade of the Smith Robertson School. ‘The elev- 
enth grade consisted mainly of the 9th grade graduates 
from the Smith Robertson School the year before and 
who had spent the past year at Jackson College in the 
tenth grade. 

The school not only offers courses in manual train- 
ing and domestic science in addition to music and the 
other literary subjects, but it is a State Accredited four 
year high school. 

Professor A. M. Rogers was the first principal, Pro- 
fessor O. B. Cobbins the second, Professor James 
Gooden the third, serving from 1929 to 1934, and 
Professor I. S. Sanders the fourth, began serving in 
1934 and is still serving. 

A “Trades” Department was organized for the first 
time in the Lanier High School in 1934. For the boys 


“Year Book (May, 1931) of the Division of Negro Schools of the 
Jackson Public School System, p. 9, Vol. 1, No. 1, compiled by O. B. 
Cobbins, Supervisor of Negro Public Schools, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“Significant Data for Mississippi Negro Schools, 1940-41, State 
Department of Education, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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there were offered the building trades consisting of 
brickmasonry, carpentry, concrete work, painting, pa- 
per hanging, and plastering. For the girls were offered 
these trades: beauty culture, cafeteria managers, cooks, 
dressmaking, nursing and waitresses, etc.” 

Thus, there are six colored city schools in Jackson 
with an enrollment in 1941-42 of 4100 pupils and 
under the direction of 90 teachers, principals, and su- 
pervisors. In the instructional service, the average sal- 
ary per teacher per month was $51.00 or $510.00 
per year.” 

The Board of Education consist of five white trust- 
ees, and a Superintendent of city Schools.” 

The Mary C. Jones School is a one story brick, ten 
teacher school, and erected in 1929 at a cost of $35,- 
000.00." It 1s a modern building in every respect, and 
is the first city school to be with natural gas as a fuel. 
This school was named for Miss Mary C. Jones who 
was a graduate of the Smith Robertson School, matron 
of girls at Alcorn A. & M. College under President 
J. A. Martin, and for many years a teacher in the Jack- 
soumr ublic schools, =She died in 1927 while a teacher 
in the Martin School.” 

This school has had as her principal, Professor E. 
L. Brown, who served for two years, and Professor 
James Gooden who took up the reins in 1934. Profes- 
sor Gooden is a graduate of Alcorn A. & M. College, 
and received his M.A. degree at Northwestern Univer- 


>Op. Cit. p. 29, Vol. 4. May, 1934. 

Mississippi Educational Journal, pp. 74-75, Vol. XVIII, No. 4, 
January, 1942, Jackson, Mississippi. 

*“Thid. pp. 155-156, Vol. XVIII, No. 8, May, 1942. 

*SRosenwald School Day Program and School Plant Improvement 
and Beautification Contest, March 15 to May 10, 1935. 

"Year Book (May, 1931) of the Division of Negro Schools of the 
Jackson Public School System, pp. 9-12, Vol. 1, No. 1, Compiled by 
O. B. Cobbins, Supervisor Negro Public Schools, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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sity. In 1934, this school with 8 teachers, a principal, 
and 550 pupils was classified as Standard Superior.” 

As a part of the Jackson Million School building 
program for 1936-37 through the P.W.A., a new shop 
building was added to the Lanier High School, eight 
classrooms added to Smith Robertson School, a new 
toilet system put in at Jim Hill School, and a new 
building—the ‘Sallie Reynolds School.” ‘This school 
was named after Mrs. Sallie Reynolds, who was a 
faithful music teacher in the Public School System for 
a number of years. The building consists of 24 addi- 
tional classrooms and shop for the Negro School. In 
1936 there was an enrollment of 860 elementary grade 
pupils. ‘his school formerly headed by the efficient 
Principal Mary L. Morrison, and assisted by 14 teach- 
ers; is now headed by that energetic teacher-Professor 
L. M. Marshall. 

Perhaps a word of commendation should be said 
about the whole system in general. The Jackson City 
System spends more money for Negro education than 
any of the systems in the entire State, Uhereancens 
this time better equipments, more hired workers, better 
discipline, and the teachers’ salaries have increased 
over one hundred per cent. ‘Tribute, however, should 
be given to Jackson’s most thoroughly trained and efh- 
cient City Superintendent of Education—Kirby P. 
Walker. 


Negro City Schools of Laurel, Mississippi 


The budget and the curriculum of the Negro schools 
are administered by the superintendent of city schools. 


"Ibid. p. 35, Vol. 4, May, 1934. 

2 LV td Dm 345 OAV Olen 6193566 

Sbid. Ape Seo V Ola AO 1940; 

Information received from the City Superintendent of Education 
office on July 10, 1945, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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The Oak Park Vocational High School which is a high 
school and junior high school combined, with school, 
equipments and grounds upon which it stands valued at 
$150,000, is administered by L. T. Ellis, Principal, 
under the direction and supervision of the superintend- 
ent. This school had a 1943-44 enrollment of 478 
pupils.” 

The early history of this school may be found in a 
roldemetitied:. Oak Park Vocational School, laurel, 
Mississippi, dated August 2, 1928. It was taken from 
the Editorial page of Colonel Ewing’s New Orleans 
States titled “Oak Park School.” 

“The first session of the Oak Park Vocational 

School, near Laurel, Mississippi, fashioned after Tus- 
kegee opened with an enrollment of 325 students and 
ten teachers. White citizens of Laurel have assisted 
in founding of the institution, with a view of increas- 
ing opportunities for the colored people to advance 
themselves along economic lines and thus prepare the 
youth to be self-supporting.” 
. Lhe school is located in a section not yet much 
developed and is surrounded by a large industrial and 
farming colored population. Laurel citizens donated 
200 acres of land, and dormitories, academic, domestic 
science and trade buildings. The courses to be taught 
will include English, domestic science, agriculture, man- 
ual training, moral instruction and music. ‘Thus pro- 
viding an economic education for the Negro race, al- 
lowing it full opportunity to advance its own interests, 
and at the same time add to the wealth, and aid in the 
development of the assets of this state.” 

‘For such a reason they established the Oak Park 
Vocational School under an agreement with the First 


Data received from City Superintendent R. H. Watkins, in letter 
dated March 20, 1944. 
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National Bank of Laurel, Mississippi, as Trustee. The 
Trust agreement explains that as the State Laws do 
not provide for an exclusive Negro Agricultural High 
or Vocational School in connection with a city system 
of education, so this plan was devised to meet such a 
situation and to make the experiment. 

It is pioneer in this line but if it accomplishes what 
is intended, school laws may be so adjusted that the 
idea may be put into effect in all cities that so desire. 
In this case suitable buildings, equipment, land, stock, 
etc., are furnished by a Board of Trustees to the city 
for its use in vocational training. Each one attending 
the Negro High School takes a certain number of hours 
in the Vocational department before receiving a di- 
ploma for graduation.’ 

Of the 37 Negro teachers afhliated with the Laurel 
City Schools System, 14 have college degrees. Mar- 
ried teachers have the same status in the system as 
unmarried ones. Ten days a year are allowed for sick 
leave. The average salary of all Negro teachers, in- 
cluding principals, is $740 for the school session, and 
will be $800 for the 1944—45 school session. 

The Negro Elementary schools of the Laurel City 
Schools are as follows: 


Pupil 
Elementary Enrollment 
School Valuation 1943-1944 
Southside Seioolesae eee $10,000 275 pupils 
sandy Gavin School’ ..... 40,000 471 pupils 
Kingston, schooled 12,000 395 pupils» 


The principals of these schools have been connected 
with the Laurel City School System for a long, long 


“A Folder Titled “The Oak Park Vocational School, Laurel, Mis- 
sissippi, received by me from city superintendent R. H. Watkins, 
Laurel, Mississippi, dated March 22, 1944, 
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time as has the superintendent.. Each administers her 
own unit under the direction of the superintendent and 
under the capable supervisor Olina primary super- 
visor, Mrs. Arlie Patterson.” 


The Negro City Schools of McComb, Mississippi 


The Burgland High School For Negroes in Mc- 
Comb, Mississippi, was first organized in an old hall 
and’ church until a building could bempuilt.s Phe. first 
real building was a six room structure located on Mag- 
nolia Street with four teachers and a principal. In 
1937 a new building was started and ‘completed in 
1939. ‘The school began its first year of high school 
work as a result of the $65,000 building made pos- 
sible by the W. P. A. and the city Board of Commis- 
sioners, and the addition of four new teachers to take 
care of the additional pupil load.” This building and 
equipment in 1941 estimated to be $67,250." 

The P. T. A. members put into the school 41 dozen 
steel chairs at a cost of $943.00. ‘They also sponsored 
a W. P. A. Lunch Room where more than 100 pupils 
are being fed every day.” 

This building houses both the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools with building, ground, and equipment 
having a valuation of $100,000. The total enrollment 
is over five hundred pupils, with more than two hun- 


dred in the Junior and Senior High School. There are 


*Data received from City Superintendent R. H. Watkins, Laurel 
City Schools, Laurel, Mississippi, dated March 20, 1944. 

Received letter from Principal C. D. Higgins, dated September 
8, 1944, McComb, Mississippi. 

"Significant Data For Mississippi Negro Schools 1940-1941, State 
Department of Education, Jackson, Mississippi. . 

“Mississippi Education Journal, p. 55, Vol. XVII, No. 3, December 
1940, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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twelve teachers and a principal. Of the twelve teachers 
three are married as a result of the war. Six teachers 
have college degrees and three have two years of col- 
lege work. ‘The average salary for teachers is fifty 
dollars per month. Substitute teachers are used in the 
case of sickness, with the substitute getting twenty 
per cent of the teacher’s salary ‘during the period of 
sickness. 

The principal of Burglund High School, McComb, 
Mississippi, is C. D. Higgins. He was born in Leflore 
County, Mississippi, the oldest son of a family of ten 
children. Having attended a county school completing 
the fifth grade, he entered Jackson College in 1916 re- 
ceiving his Bachelor of Arts degree four years later. 
He was appointed immediately to the position that he 
still holds. 

During his professional career, he has been Presi- 
dent of the Pike County Teachers Association, the 
Seventh Educational District Association, and Vice: 
President of the Mississippi Association of ‘Teachers 
in Colored Schools. 

He is active in both civic and religious activities of 
the community, having served as teacher of the Men’s 
Bible Class, Superintendent of the Flowery Mount 
Baptist Sunday School, and is at present teacher of 
the Young People’s class and deacon of the church. 

His usefulness is shown in the organization of many 
helpful clubs in the city, including The Hot Five Ath- 
letic Club, Community Choral Club, The Negro Civic 
League and the Literary Club for the study of Negro 
Life. He was the first to introduce the study of Negro 
History in the schools of South West Mississippi as a 
basic course for which students received credits. 


Finally, he led the fight for the beautiful school 
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building which is the pride of Negro youth of 
McComb.” 


The Picture at the Top is the T. J. Harris Senior High 
School, and the Picture at the Bottom is the West 
End Colored Grammar School. 


“Personally interviewed Principal C. D. Higgins, August 12, 1944, 
on Alcorn A. & M. College Campus, Alcorn, Mississippi. Received 
letter from him September 8, 1944. 
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The Negro City Schools of Meridian, Mississippi 


The Negro City Schools of Meridian, Mississippi, 
are organized along the same lines as that of the white 
schools, that is on a 6—2—4 basis with T. J. Harris as 
Supervising Principal. Nine elementary schools are 
maintained with a valuation of $120,000.00, and an 
enrollment of 2,500 students. The Wechsler School, 
now a Junior High but for many years a 12th grade 
school, was the first public school for Negroes built in 
Mississippi of brick and from the proceeds of a bond 
issue voted by the white people. The valuation of 
this building is $90,000.00, with a student enrollment 
of 400. The Senior High School was named the T. J. 
Harris Senior High in honor of the present Supervis- 
ory Principal who has served more than 25 years. The 
school has an enrollment of 600 students and is valued 
at $200,000. 

There are seventy Negro teachers afhliated with the 
Meridian School System. Of this number twenty-one 
are Senior High School teachers. About 20% of this 
number had college degrees, but this present war has 
cut this number down. The services of married women 
teachers are utilized as the school needs require. ‘The 
disposition made for sick leave for teachers is five days 
per year cumulative to 30 days. The salary scale for 
these teachers is as follows: (1) $65.00 per month 
for non-college graduates; (2) $85.00 for college 
graduates; and (3) $100.00 for specially qualified 
teachers and administrators.” 

Perhaps one of the most servicable lives to be found 


“Data received from City Superintendent H. M. Ivy in a letter 
dated April 23, 1944, Meridian, Mississippi. 
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anywhere in the State is that of Professor T. J. Harris, 
Supervising Principal of the Meridian schools who was 
born in Brandon, Mississippi, October 21, 1878. He 
attended grammar school in his home town and high 
school in Jackson, Mississippi, and Jackson College 
when it was located on North State Street in.Jackson. 

He began teaching at an early age in the Public 
Schools of Rankin County. He was then elected as 
Principal of the school in Brandon where he taught for 
fifteen (15) years. He married Miss Desiree Macbeth 
i t903. ‘To this union was born six (6) children: 
tntee boys and three girls. Five of this number are 
living. In 1916 he was elected to the Meridian school 
faculty and was assigned to the East End School as 
principal. In 1918 he was transferred to Wechsler 
Junior High and served as principal until 1937, when 
he was transferred to the new high school which was 
Homedeim hisshonor Ehe PL. J. Harris Sentor High 
School.” 

As a boy he worked at various hotels and health 
resorts. He has taken an active part in Sunday School 
and Church work. He is much interested in children 
too; for it was through his efforts that the Boy Scout 
work was organized in Meridian for Negro boys. 
Meridian was the first town in Mississippi to have 
scouting for colored youth. He, with the assistance of 
Dr. Block, supervised the first scout camp in Meridian. 
He has also served as Assistant Probation Officer in 
Meridian. He is a Republican, a Mason, and a mem- 
ber of the Congregational Church. He has also served 
as Assistant Director for the State Summer School, 
held annually in Meridian for a number of years.” 


“Data received from Professor T. J. Harris in letter dated April 
10, 1944, Meridian, Mississippi. 
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PRoFs Taj EIARRIS 
Supervising Principal, 
Meridian Negro City 
Schools, 1937-1945, 
Meridian, Miss. 
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The Negro City Schools of Vicksburg, Mississippi 


The Negro City Schools of Vicksburg, Mississippi, 
is organized on a 6—2—4 plan with a non-teaching, su- 
pervising principal in the building housing six grades 
and the four year, fully accredited high school, and a 
principal and an assistant principal, both men who teach 
half time, in the Elementary Junior high school. 

Having started by a Presbyterian Mission a school 
for Negroes, its beginning was around 1872—although 
it was entirely elementary in character, the teachers 
were scholarly, well trained in subject matter of that 
day, and attractive personalities. 

In 1900 as the enrollment ranged from 650 to 800 
pupils, the school building was enlarged from a two- 
story building to a six-room, one-story frame building, 
then four rooms were added as a second story. In 
the main building of Cherry Street School, high school 
work was done until 1924. Professor B. F. Shannon, 
then principal, was succeeded by Professor G. M. Me- 
Intyre. Professor McIntyre was one of the most efh- 
cient teachers with the public school system. 

One of the older school organizations in the State, 
Magnolia Avenue High School had 12 classrooms in 
1917, the domestic science was added in 1918, in 1923 
it became a three story brick building, with a library 
of 2,500 volumes. In 1933—1934 it had a science lab- 
oratory well equipped, music department, business 
Classes ewith six typewriters,.and an enrollment of 
1,000 pupils. ‘The work done there is not only ap- 
proved by the State Accrediting commission, being the 
first Negro public school in the state,” but by the South- 


“Data received in letter from City Superintendent H. V. Cooper, 
Vicksburg, Mississippi, dated April 27, 1944. 
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ern association of colleges and secondary schools.” 

One of her most outstanding principals was Profes- 
sor J. G. H. Bowman. He served long and faithfully. 
‘“Hle was a tireless worker and during the fifty years 
of his labors, his influence has been felt more keenly 
by the youth ot his community than that of any other 
man, and graduates of Magnolia are today among the 
most useful citizens in many parts of the country.’ 
The present principal is Professor O. W. Saunders. 
This quoted excerpt was taken from the Mississippi 
Educational Journal for October, 1944. 

There are thirty-eight regular teachers and two sub- 
stitutes, all on regular payroll. Married teachers are 
being used as the schools needs require. The mini- 
mum salary per month for classroom teachers is ap- 
proximately $80.00, and for special men teachers and 
administrators, $120.00 a month. 

More than 50% of the teachers have college de- 
grees, and before the present war almost 100%. 

Disposition made for sick-leave for the teachers 1s 
same as for the whites—five days without loss of pay. 
After this only the amount paid for a substitute. 

There is one Elementary-High School costing ap- 
proximately $250,000.00; and an Elementary Junior 
High costing $150,000.00. The latter was built in 
1941, is of Monolithic concrete construction, fireproof 
and rated the finest of its type in the state. 

Both buildings were built by the bond issues voted 
by white people. 

The pupil enrollment for the three schools for the 
school sessions 1943-1944 are as follows: 


“Wright, J. B. The Development of Public Supported Secondary 
Education for Negroes in Mississippi, pp. 29-30, M. S. Thesis, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa, 1935. 

“Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 9, Vol. XXI, 1935, No. 1, 
October, 1944, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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Elementary—959 pupils; Junior High—239; and 
High School—299.* 

And judging from this brief resume of the historical 
background of these Negro City Schools, they have 
made more rapid progress than any of the Negro 
Schools in Mississippi. 


“Data received in letter from City Superintendent H. V. Cooper, 
Vicksburg, Mississippi, dated April 27, 1944. 
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CHAPTER IV 


MISSISSIPPD STATE BOARD? OF SEU Dire 
HEALTH PROGRAM AS IT AFFECTS 
MISSISSIPPI NEGROES 


The philosophy of Mississippi State Board of 
Health is still the same today as it was when it was 
organized on April 7, 1877, “that is, it is the duty of 
a State to protect her citizens against pestilence of 
every kind, whether it come from abroad, or from her 
sister States.” 

‘Much has yet to be done in the way of educating 
the people up to an intelligent appreciation of the im- 
portance of general and personal hygiene. The pres- 
ervation of human health is a matter of the highest 
consideration, and when the people of Mississippi 
learn to apply the principles of advanced sanitation to 
their everyday lives, it will be surprising to find what 
good results to the mental, physical and material inter- 
ests of the State will follow.” 

‘Public health programs today are based upon the 
same cardinal principles that are essential of personal 
and public health, namely: Cleanliness, Pure Air, Pure 
Water, Good Food, Proper Clothing.’”’ 

The most potential agency in all health work is the 
enlightenment of the people relative to the principles 
underlying the prevention of disease. Special epidem- 
ics may be eradicated and investigation may correct 


‘Thirty-third Biennial Report—July 1, 1941 to June 30, 1943, Mis- 
sissippi State Board of Health—Felix J. Underwood, M. D. Executive 
Officer, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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gross existing sanitary conditions, but the real better- 
ment of the public health depends first, last and al- 
ways upon instilling into the minds of the people the 
fundamentals in the prevention and spread of com- 
municable diseases.” 

It may be interesting to note that emphasis in Na- 
tional Negro Health Week for 1944 was placed on 
three major diseases that still haunt Mississippi Ne- 
groes today, namely: tuberculosis, venereal diseases 
and maternal and child deaths.’ 

The Mississippi State Board of Health has played 
a valiant role in helping to combat tuberculosis among 
Mississippi Negroes. Evidence can be cited as far 
back as 1896. ‘There were probably 2,500 deaths from 
tuberculosis in Mississippi annually, and there was 
something like 10,000 people, white and colored who 
had the disease in different degrees of severity. The 
amount of sickness, suffering, poverty, and hardship 
from this one agency was incalculable. ‘Thus a great 
deal of time and attention was devoted to educating 
the public upon the cause, method of spread and pre- 
vention of tuberculosis. The Board members obtained 
the cooperation of the National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of tuberculosis. The valuable 
exhibits of this organization were sent to the State and 
an active and aggressive campaign in Jackson, Merid- 
ian, Columbus, and Natchez, Mississippi were held. 
“In Natchez, Mississippi, says the report, “the most 
effective organization was made, and in many respects 
the problems of reaching all of the people were more 
happily worked out than in any other place. For in- 


°The Report of the Director of Public Health and Sanitation, p. 47, 
by W. S. Leathers, M.D., a report of the work, activities and results 
accomplished during the period, beginning June 1, 1910 and ending 
June. 30, 1911; 

"Jackson (Mississippi) Daily News, April 9, 1944. 
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stance, over 2,000 homes of the Colored race were vis- 
ited and conditions of living reported upon by com- 
mittees. ° 

“One of the most. encouraging phases of this was 
the interest and cooperation and good accomplished on 
the part of the colored people, and in proportion the 
attendance was larger than at any other time.” 

The disease may be controlled by: (1) Education; 
(2) Early diagnosis; (3) Prompt registration; (4) 
Periodic reports—cases and deaths; (5) Sanatorium 
for treating curable cases; (6) Nurses and dispensaries 
for aiding and ridding the infected; (7) The segrega- 
tion of advanced cases—hospitalization.° 

Tuberculosis is not inherited. It is the most destruc- 
tive of all infectious diseases. It is the most disastrous 
in its economic effect upon our people. And every 
person infected gets the germ either directly or indi- 
rectly from the body of one who has the disease. It 
attacks various parts of the body, chiefly, however, the 
lungs; it spares no nation, age, race, vocation or class 
of people. According to Dr. W. S, Leathers Dine 
tor of Public Health and Sanitation, 1896-1913, who 
said that “the agents used in the treatment of con- 
sumption are simple and within the reach of even those 
in the most modest circumstances. Fresh air, Sunshine, 
Rest, Good Food, Proper Living.’” 

The National Public Health Service in compiling 
statistics gathered in 14 Southern rural areas, Missis- 
sippi included, on Mortality among Southern Negroes 
found that Respiratory tuberculosis is the third most 
important cause of death among colored people of all 
ages and accounts for 1/5 of all deaths between the 


"Report of the Mississippi State Board of Health, pp. 54-56, 1896— 
1913, Jackson, Mississippi. 
cl bide pin 10 7c 115, 
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ages of 15 and 44 years. Colored people had a per- 
centage of 206. Two out of every 100,000 persons as 
compared to only 53.2% for whites." 

In Mississippi’s various counties, from 1941-1943, 
tuberculosis still is a major problem among Negroes, 
and factors beyond control have hindered progress. 

In Bolivar County there is a population of 67,565, 
and 75% of it is Negroes. ‘Tuberculosis is found to 
be a major problem there. As a result of some victims 
waiting too long before securing attention, whole fam- 
ilies are exposed.’ 

In Copiah County, of the 29 deaths caused by tuber- 
culosis between 1941 and 1943, twenty-three were Ne- 
gro. High Negro mortality is attributed to unsanitary 
surroundings, poor housing, and other conditions. 

In DeSoto County with a population of 27,000 citi- 
zens and 75% of them Negroes, the three main health 
problems between 1941 and 1943 were syphilis, tuber- 
culosis, and maternal and child care. 

In Issaquena—Sharkey Counties under Tuberculosis 
control, an interesting feature of the tuberculosis pro- 
gram is carried on by Negro school teachers of Sharkey 
County. Their yearly project is the construction of 
a Burr cottage for use of Negroes suffering with tuber- 
culosis. Funds for this two-year project are donated 
by Negro school teachers, plantation owners, and other 
interested in the work.’ 

Tuberculosis is still the disease that causes more 
deaths than any other between the ages of 15 and 45. 


“Mortality Among Southern Negroes, 1920, Public Health Bulletin, 
No. 235, p. 20, by Mary Gover, Associate Statistician, U. S. Public 
Health Service, Washington, D. C., 1937. 

"33rd Biennial Report—Mississippi State Board of Health, pp. 177- 
178, July 1, 1941 to June 30, 1943, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“33rd Biennial Report—Mississippi State Board of Health, pp. 213, 
219, 258. July, 1941 to June 30, 1943, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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Mississippi has the highest infection rate for syphilis 
of any state in the United States.” 

But what about Syphilis among Negroes in Missis- 
sippi. In 1938, there were 28,163 cases of syphilis or 
21,629 cases were Negro, 20,000 more cases than were 
reported 20-years ago. 33 of each 100 Negroesain 
Mississippi are suffering from syphilis. ‘The danger 
of treating syphilis adequately shows up strikingly in 
the toll taken by Mississippi’s leading cause of death- 
heart disease. Of the 3169 deaths from heart disease 
in the state in 1942 at least 20% were due to syphilitic 
heart disease.” 

Syphilis in 1943 continued as being the greatest 
single cause for rejection of registrants for military 
service in Mississippi, according to Major N. C. 
House, Chief Medical Officer of the Selective Service 
System. Of the approximately 25,000 registrants ex- 
amined in the state, defects attributed to the venereal 
disease were found in 33,000 (during a six months 
period) .” 

R. A. Vanderlehr, M.D., and Lida. J. UsiltonsivVige 
in their report: On Syphilis Among Men of Draft Age 
In the United States, an analysis of 1,895,778 Sero- 
logic reports of men aged 21 to 35 who were examined 
uder the Selective Training and Service Act of 940) 
it was found out of every 1000 white and colored men 
examined, according to States, Census Division and 
Region, Mississippi had the highest with a syphilis rate 
of 171.5." “Overwhelming was the progressive in- 


“Health Syllabus, p. 48, Mississippi State Board of Health, Jack- 
son, Mississippi. 

“Report of the State Board of Health—2\st Biennial Report, p. 16, 
July 1, 1937 to June 30, 1939, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tennessee, September 26, 1943. 

“Vanderlehr, R. A. and Usilton, L. J. Syphilis Among Men of 
Draft Age in the United States. Reprinted from The Journal of the 
American Medical Association, December 26, 1942, Vol. 120, pp. 
1369-1372. Washington, D. C. 
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crease of 298,824 specimen for every other person in 
Mississippi (White and Colored) was averaged in the 
examination of 1,078,773 total specimens,” according 
to Dr. Felix J. Underwood. 

There was also established between 1941 and 1943 
three treatment centers in the state where those in- 
fected with venereal disease could be isolated during 
the period of infectivity, as well as treated under the 
newer rapid methods now available.” 

As a result of venereal disease control efforts pur- 
sued in military areas, the centers would reduce the ve- 
nereal disease incidence in the armed forces and civil- 
lan population as well. 

To bridge the gap in venereal disease follow-up and 
educational work, lay investigators were employed. 
Clinic attendance increased as a result. 

The number of cases of syphilis and gonorrhea ad- 
mitted to clinics in 18 counties and the number treat- 
ments given from February, 1942 until June 30, 1943, 
are as follows: 


Number of cases Number of 

admitted for treatments 
treatment given 
Syphilis 3,199 79,280 
Gonorrhea 519 895 


A summary of Diagnostic and Treatment Services in 
Venereal Disease Control, showing services in Clinics 
in Counties from 1937 to 1943 are as follows: 

Number of Counties: 
NE RITMETV ACM CLINICS: tt Rate oh oe eth pew ad arete ee ve hee eoe 


SR eEMOPETVOCKIVECINICS for. are hc aynaie din ce ae ee BSR does 
Numbers blood: tests performed. in clinics... 5... .......c.5.. 


33rd Biennial Report, State Board of Health, pp. 14, 19, July 1, 
1941 to June 30, 1943, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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Number new syphilis patients admitted for treatment ........ 
Number new gonorrhea patients admitted for treatment 
Number visits to clinics for examination and treatment 
Number*treatments given in‘cliniecs <2. 5+. eee 
Number weekly treatments for gonorrhea 


1937 1940 1941 1942 1943 
8 43 52 81 81 

16 169 184 276 302 
6,770 99987 == 125.886 177,644 81,060 
2,630 2123 23,836 30,292 24,541 
1,758 4,314 3,890 

41,515 ° (492.495 628,646 — 1,018 480) Me7zgesas 
37.222 a) 473.669. = 1-655.153 923,606 724,012 
3,230 9,887 6,590 


This summary refers to white and colored citizens 
in Mississippi and it will also give you a birds-eye view 
of the thoroughness of Mississippi State Board of 
Health under the capable supervision of Dr. Felix J. 
Underwood. 3 

In the 82 counties in Mississippi, syphilis still re- 
mains one of the major problems among Negroes. In 
Bolivar County where 75% of the population is Ne- 
gro; in Calhoun County, where only 20% of the total 
population of 20,893 are Negro, between 1941 and 
1943 of the 375 venereal disease patients admitted, 
and of the 10,471 treatment visits to the health de- 
partment, 93% of the patients were Negro. In Chick- 
asaw County, with a total population of 21,427, Ne- 
groes provided about 95% of its syphilis.” 

Another county citation is that of Humphrey’s 
County whose population is 69% colored. And they 
furnished more than 9/10% of the syphilis. “To rem- 
edy this malady, weekly clinics are held with no charge 
to patient—operated with the cooperation and assist- 
ance of physicians in Humphrey County. In August, 
1942, a special venereal disease investigator was added 
whose duties were to make home visits to delinquent’s 


“lbhid:. pe l42. Tables Vil; 
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and contacts to see why they have missed treatment, 
arceeoet) tiem back to« treatment: - Legal steps: if 
ecessary.. 

A new experiment was launched in 1942 in mass ex- 
periment and mass treatment to lower the venereal 
disease rate among both the civilian population and 
the enlisted personnel in the war area in Hattiesburg, 
Forrest County.” This innovation was undertaken by 
State Board of Health, the Forrest County Health 
Depatment, and with the cooperation of the United 
States Public Health Service a plan was worked out 
for thorough health examinations on a voluntary basis 
among the Negroes as a part of their contribution to 
the war effort. These three clinics were staffed by 
Negro personnel; a full-time doctor, nurse, secretary, 
and an educator. ‘The service included not only rou- 
tine physical but examination of the teeth, blood tests 
for syphilis, but examination of infants and pre-school 
children who came with their mothers.” “Hattiesburg 
was chosen for this experiment in mass control,” Dr. 
Underwood explained, “because of the proposed con- 
centration of a large number of Negro troops there. 
Since the Hattiesburg area has approximately only 350 
Negro women, public health officials thought mass ex- 
amination and treatment feasible. If the experiment 
works among this limited number, we can try the same 
method on a larger scale in other parts of Missis- 
sippi.”” Although $2.15 per capita was spent through 
these clinics on the Negro civilian population there 
was no visible decline in either the Negro civilian rate 


“33rd Biennial Report—Mississippi State Board of Health, July 1, 
1941 to June 30, 1943, pp. 188, 192, 196, 253, 255, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Jackson Advocate, Jackson, Mississippi, July 25, 1942. 

33rd Biennial Report—Mississippi State Board of Health, p. 222, 
July, 1942 to June, 1943. 

Tackson Advocate, Jackson, Mississippi, July 25, 1942. 
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of infection, and the rate among the enlisted personnel 
considerably increased. 

The civilian Negro Population did not seek health 
service through these clinics as was anticipated.” Mis- 
sissipp1 proves that venereal disease control is a local 
problem, requiring local and individualized solution 
and local backing.” 

According to Cole and Jeans of the United States 
Public Health Service, ‘‘approximately 1 million of 
the potential mothers of this country have syphilis, and 
studies have shown that in a group of women who had 
never received antisyphilitic treatment only 17% of 
the known conceptions resulted in living nonsyphilitic 
children. The remaining 83% terminated in miscar- 
riages, stillbirths, or living children with syphilis. Each 
year these women with syphilis transmit the disease to 
at least 85,000 fetuses of which approximately 25,000 
die before birth and 60,000 are born alive with syphilis. 
These 60,000 infants probably represent only about 
10% of the newly acquired infections with syphilis 
which occur each year, but these are incomparably more 
serious than cases of newly acquired syphilis in 
adults.”’”. Are you cautious? 


Maternal and Child Care For 
Negroes In Mississippi 


The birth of a child is the most wonderful, the most 
spiritual of all the processes of nature. For every 


"33rd Biennial Report, Mississippi State Board of Health, p. 222, 
July, 1941 to June 30, 1943. 

“Law Enforcement in Venereal Disease Control, From the Stand- 
point of the Health Officer, by John H. Stokes, M.D., Director, Insti- 
tute Control of Syphilis. Vol. 23, p. 1, Govt. Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1942. 

**Cole and Jeans, Syphilis—In Mother and Child, United States 
Public Health Service, U. S. Govt. Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
1940. 
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birth seems to represent a symbol of creative power 
before which science and philosophy appear helpless. 
Thus, every child has the right to be well born. 

In Mississippi, in 1935, more than 5% of the babies 
born died before they reached the age of 1 year, 85 
colored in 1921 and 59 colored in 1935. The maternal 
death rate for Negro mothers who die per 1,000 live 
births in 1921 were 12.0% and 1935 were 7.1%. The 
deaths were caused to a very great extent by ignorance 
on the part of parents. Thus physicians, parents, and 
nurses have for years been studying what is best for 
babies, and it is of the greatest importance that all 
young women learn about these things, so that should 
they have the gift of motherhood bestowed upon them 
they may understand the duties of real and true moth- 
erhood, and reap the attendant joys for themselves and 
their family.” 

Midwives who numbered 6,000 in 1929 and 2,977 
melo tl, totaled 2,/55 by June 30, 1943. -The Negro 
mothers. The maternal mortality which was 7.0% in 
1,000 for white mothers and 12.1 for Negro mothers 
in 1930, was 3.7% in 1941 for white mothers and 
6.2% for Negro mothers.” 

In 1942 only 9 people of every thousand died. This 
was the lowest death rate ever recorded. ‘The white 
rate was 7.7% and the colored 10.8%. Infant mor- 
tality was the lowest for many years; 46 infants of 
every thousand born alive, died. The number of 
mothers dying as a result of childbirth was four for 


6 Vississippi State Board of Health Hygiene Course Outline, Ma- 
ternal Care—Mid Wifery, pp. 13, 14, 32, Felix J. Underwood, M.D., 
Executive Officer, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“23rd Biennial Report—Mississippi State Board of Health, pp. 166- 
167, Felix J. Underwood, Executive Secretary, July 1, 1937 to June 
30, 1943, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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every thousand births. The white rate was 2.9, the 
Colored wien 

Since midwives deliver approxmately 50% 6. of the 
births each year, the public health nurses instruct these 
midwives through classes and demonstrations. Per- 
mits are issued yearly by the. State Board of Mealta 
and each midwife has the Wassermann test and is vac- 
cinated against typhoid and small pox.” 

Midwives participate in Child Health Day and Ne- 
gro Health Week activities, assist physicians and pub- 
lic health nurses at infant and pre-school and maternity 
conferences, send thousands of patients to health cen- 
ters for protection gainst small pox, diphtheria, whoop- 
ing cough and typhoid fever, and referred many in- 
dividuals for health service.” 

A public health program is designed to improve the 
physical well being in Mississippi. But tuberculosis 
continues to claim nearly 800 Mississippi Negroes a 
year, and one out of every five for Syphilis. ‘There is 
still a great problem. In it frontal attack upon the 
problem of syphilis and the other venereal diseases the 
State Board of Health, working with the United 
States Public Health Service, and the county health 
department operates 287 venereal health clinics. 
Twenty-two are maintained in counties that have no 
full-time health department. Approximately 85% of 
the patients receiving treatment are Negroes. In addi- 
tion, health officers and nurses carry on an educational 
program to make sure that Negroes know that syphilis 


*T hirty-third Biennial Report—July, 1941 to June 30, 1943, Missis- 
sippi State Board of Health—Felix J. Underwood, M.D., Executive 
Officer, Jackson, Mississippi. 

*”Public Health Bulletin, No. 184, Mississippi State Board of Health, 
p. 359, Health Departments of States and Provinces of the United 
States and Canada—Public Health Service, Washington, D. C., 1929. 

33rd Biennial Report—Mississippi State Board of Health, pp. 166- 
167, July, 1937 to June 30, 1943, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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can be cured if treatments are taken faithfully, and 
begun early enough. All classes of syphilis can be 
helped by treatment. Untreated syphilis leads to blind- 
ness and some times insanity. “Ten per cent of all 
blindness in the state is due to syphilis. Each year 
2,000 babies are born with syphilis because their moth- 
ers have it. Every mother should have a blood test 
early in pregnancy to make certain she is free from 
this disease that can cause her child to be born afflicted 
or dead. 

Tuberculosis. The State Board of Health main- 
tains a sanatorium with 50 beds being devoted to Ne- 
groes with tuberculosis. Several counties also main- 
tain hospitals for colored tuberculosis. Field clinics 
traveling out of the sanatarium examine people for 
infection. Patients unable to enter the sanatarium are 
visited regularly by the county health nurse. ‘This pro- 
gram of control has reduced tuberculosis deaths among 
the Negroes of Mississippi from 50% in 1920 to 20% 
in 1940." The reduction in Mississippi says Logan 
H. McLean, including white and colored, has been 
more than 41% in 20 years.” 

Important among public health services to the Negro 
is supervision of Mississippi’s 2,901 Midwives. In 
this state midwives attend 81% of Negro mothers at 
time of delivery. Supervision and education of these 
midwives have borne fruit; maternal mortality for col- 
ored mothers has decreased from 12.1% in 1930 to 
7.0% in 1940. 


“Mississippi Enterprise, Jackson, Mississippi, April 14, 1941. 

“Tlie 1 .eB, faking Great Toll in War No. II, by Logan H. 
McLean, Executive Secretary of the Mississippi Tuberculosis Associ- 
ation, January 1, 1943. 

“Public Health and the Negro in Mississippi by Felix J. Under- 
wood, M.D., Executive Officer, Mississippi State Board of Health, 
March 6, 1943. 
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Finally in attempting to appraise the good work 
being done by its capable leader, Dr. Felix J. Under- 
wood, and his most efficient assistants, of the Missis- 
sippi State Board of Health, no greater words can be 
used than those of the late Governor Paul B. John- 
son, in his annual message to the Senate of the Mis- 
sissippi Legislature, in 1942 when he said: ‘‘We are 
fortunate in having at the head of our health depart- 
ment a man (Dr. Felix J. Underwood) of unquestioned 
ability, who has manifested great interest in preserv- 
ing the health of the people of this state.’ 


Dental Hygiene Work Among Negroes In Mississippi 
The Negro Dental Hygienist and the Negro Dentist 


Health serves as a contributing factor in helping 
individuals to face life’s problems with vigor and en- 
thusiasm and to live a richer, more efficient, and fuller 
life. It helps make possible the greatest efficiency in 
work and the highest enjoyment in living. Good 
health provides for building up endurance and resist- 
ance to strain. 

One way to keep healthy is by keeping good teeth. 
Good teeth are important for four reasons: (1) They 
are necessary for good health; (2) They are essential 
to beauty and a good physical appearance; (3) They 
are necessary for mastication; and (4) They assist in 
speech.” 

Thus you are admonished to go to your dentist regu- 


“Senate Journal, Proceedings, “Late Governor Paul B. Johnson’s 
Biennial Message, p. 14, Hederman Brothers, Jackson, Mississippi, 
1942. 

*°4 Dental Health Guide—For Teachers and Parents—Distributed 
by Mississippi Board of Health, Jackson, Mississippi. Courtesy of the 
Bureau of Public Relations, American Dental Association, Chicago, 
Illinois. } Be ee 
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larly. It is the dentist’s business to find decay early 
and stop it.” 

High tribute should be paid the white officials of the 
Bureau of Child Hygiene, “‘Mouth Hygiene,” Public 
Health Service, Jackson, Mississippi, for they, the Ne- 
gro Dental Hygienists, and the Negro dentists in Mis- 
sissippi have not only created interest but have made 
Mississippi Negroes self-conscious in the caring of 
their teeth. 


Colored Dental Hygienists 


Four who have been employed by State Board ot 
Health are as follows: 


Sarah Brewer—1931-—1932 

Conolita Gant (Murphy )—1934—1940 
Annie Stutts (Smith )—1934—-1943 
Johnnie Childress (Thomas )—1942-— 

Six Dental Hygienists have been licensed in Missis- 
sippi. Four have been employed by the State Board 
of Health; one by the N. Y. A. 

The first was employed in September, 1931—May, 
1932. (marahn Brewer )- 

Annie S. Smith in July, 1934—-February, 1943— 
814 years. 

Conolita Gant in July, 1934-1937 when she married 
a dentist in Mississippi. 

Two were employed continuously since July, 1934— 
until Annie resigned. 

Now there is only one, Johnnie Childress 


(Thomas) .” 


Federal Security Agency—U. S. Public Health Service Workers’ 
Health Series—No. II. 

*"A letter received from the Bureau of Child Hygiene, “Mouth Hy- 
giene,” Public Health Service, Jackson, Mississippi, January 4, 1944. 
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Where dental hygienists were located in communi- 
ties in 1927-1929 they assisted in organizing these 
examinations. An itinerant hygienist spoke to ten Ne- 
gro schools in Leake County and one Midwife Club in 
Jackson County. The Laurel dental hygienist sold 
thirteen dozen tooth brushes to the Negro schools. 

The supervisor’s work among Negroes includes ex- 
aminations at a clinic and talks to one hygiene class; 
to State medical and dental meetings, four normals, 
one Midwife Meeting, six schools and a farmer’s con- 
ference at Utica Institute. Several of the Colored 
dentists were most interested and gave valuable service 
in putting over local programs. They have made ex- 
hibits at fairs, talks at community meetings and cleaned 
the teeth of graduating classes in Laurel and Vicks- 
burg. One of them suggested that a film be made 
showing the State Board of Health activities among 
the Negroes.” 

From 1937 to 1943, it was found that most of the 
work with Negroes was done by two Negro dental hy- 
gienists in 12 counties at health centers, and 16 full- 
time, health departments, schools, colleges and sum- 
mer normals.” In Hattiesburg during six months 
more than 1,000 persons took advantage of the dental 
hygiene service offered at the three Forrest County 
Health Centers. The Farm Security Administration 
at Mileston financed a dental hygienist at the project 
health center where children who were accompanied 
by parents, had teeth inspected and tartar removed. 
At Alcorn A. & M. College to complete the physical 


examination, all freshmen were required to have teeth 


Report of Mouth Health Work With The Negroes—Taken from 
the Biennial Report of period July, 1927-June, 1929. 

Report of Mouth Health Work With The Negroes—Taken from 
the Biennial Report for the period of July, 1937 to June, 1939. 
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examined and cleaned by the dental hygienist. Filling 
and extractions were done by dentists coming every 
two weeks from near-by towns, the cost being included 
in a small fee paid the College. 

Stimulated by a hygienist, a colored parent teacher 
organization in Jackson employed a dentist to make 
corrections for indigent children. A similar arrange- 
ment was made in Greenville through the guidance of 
fitmwiitce nyorenist..- Inveach case local-and State 
Board of Health funds financed the work.” 

In order that we may be enlightened more specifi- 
cally about Dental Hygienists activities among Negroes 
in Mississippi, the role that Annie Stutts-Smith played 
in Mississippi from June, 1936—January, 1943 is typi- 
cal. Perhaps I should also say that she completed the 
prescribed course for dental hygienists work in 1932 
at Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tennessee. 

‘Negroes in several counties of the state,” wrote 
she, ‘had the benefit of various types of health serv- 
ices. In many sections dental hygienists worked with 
school children, both elementary and high school, pre- 
school children, Ante Partum Cases, Midwives and 
teachers. | | 

Preschool children were benfited from the service. 
They were reached at the nursery and Kindergarden 
school and through N. Y. A. Workers, Midwives who 
contacted parents and home visits made by the worker 
and concentrated at some central point. Children were 
accompanied to the center by parents; in those cases 
where parents were not working. Children’s teeth were 
inspected and cleaned and parents given instructions 
on the daily care of teeth. 

Pupils of school age were also contacted at various 


“Ibid, July, 1941 to June, 1943. 


Mrs. ANNIE STUTTS-SMITH 


Dental Hygienist Who Served from June 1936 
to January 1943. 
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schools. They were given prophylaxis and talks on 
the teeth and their care. Parents of these children co- 
operated in purchasing the approved type of brush. 

In many cases very crude practices were brought to 
light where white chalk, dutch cleanser, charcoal, soot, 
tobacco ash, were used as a dentifrice. Work among 
school children in those centers where dentists con- 
tacted parents and children during visit of dental hy- 
gienist was most effective. 

The work with Midwives took into consideration 
not only individual needs but was educative as well. It 
was expected that these persons, having become tooth 
conscious would disseminate the information. 

Ante Partum cases were taught to take especial care 
of their teeth and were shown the relationship between 
their own health habits and the health of the unborn 
child. 

Teachers were reached during summer normals. The 
purpose of the work with them was mainly to acquaint 
them with the dental program.’ 


Colored Dentists In Mississippi 


The service of Colored Dentists in Mississippi is in- 
valuable. Although there is still a vast need for more 
colored dentists to work for their people, their good 
work thus far can hardly be emulated. The Colored 
dentists from 1927 to 1929 in Biloxi, Hattiesburg, 
Jackson, Laurel, Natchez, and Vicksburg examined 


9,444 mouths finding 3,638 of them O.K. or 39%.” 


“Tetter received from Annie Stutts Smith on January 20, 1944, from 
Anding, Mississippi. 

“Report of Mouth Health Work With The Negroes (Mississippi)— 
Taken from the Biennial Report of Period July, 1927 to June, 1929. 
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A list of the active and inactive Colored Dentists in 
Mississippi are as follows: 


Active Colored Dentists 


Names Cities and Towns 
Baccts. bla: Indianola 
Barnes, C. L. Jackson 
Bell=-J. HoH; Canton 
Blackwell, A. B. Meridian 
Black, W. B. Meridian 
Buckner, C. E. Vicksburg 
Coleman, T. B. Natchez 
Coleman, Louis Meridian 
Edwards, John W. Vicksburg 
Evans.) 23. Greenwood 
Field ble |: Laurel 
Hair, A. M. Jackson 
Harrison, R. "W. Natchez 
Padrrisonmixe WV 1k Yazoo City 
Ralls. Clarksdale 
Jackson, De Forest Okolona 
Jackson aD. ©; Hattiesburg 
Tonnson, bs 4 Jackson 
Johnson, S. E. Biloxi 
Mackel, A. M. Natchez 
Masony Ee Geely Clarksdale 
IVEcGOVe ak Els Jackson 
McIntosh, B. M. Holly Springs 
IMM Eoe ore, dee. tay Laurel 
Nelson, J. I. Tupelo 
Overton, J. C. Greenville 
Phillips; GoW. Greenwood 
Phillips, Eo A. West Point 
Price, -G. A; Jackson 
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Randolph, Q. Belzonia 
simith, ©. F. Jackson 
oler-O. L. Greenville 
Washington, C. H. Vicksburg 
Walliams, C. H. Columbus 
Williams, P. S. Mound Bayou 
Wilson, H. W. ; Meridian 


Inactive Colored Dentists 
Name County 
Black, W. B. Lauderdale” 


It may be interesting to note that these 36 active 
dentists are practicing in only 19 cities and towns and 
in only 19 counties of the 82 counties in Mississippi. 
Three practice in Adams County; one—Bolivar ; one— 
Chickasaw; one—Clay; two—Coahoma; one—For- 
rest; one—Harrison; six—Hinds; one—Humphreys; 
two—Jones; four—Lauderdale; one—Lee; two—Le- 
flore ; one—Lowndes; one—Madison; one—Marshall; 
one—Sunflower; three—Warren; two—Washington; 
and one in Yazoo County; 

Negro dentists in Mississippi in 1939 cooperated in 
the mouth health program by making inspections, ar- 
ranging special fees for school children, and demon- 
strating a filling procedure in one school to allay fear 
of dental work. “Interest in this work is excellent,” 
says Dr. Felix Underwood, State Health Officer, “‘but 
results in dental corrections are slow. But Negro 
mouths continue to show a higher percentage without 
defects than white.’ 


“A letter received from the Bureau of Child Hygiene, ‘Mouth Hy- 
giene,’ Public Health Service, Jackson, Mississippi, January 4, 1944. 
' “31st Biennial Report of the State Board of Health of the State of 
Mississippi, from July 1, 1937 to June 30, 1939. Jackson, Mississippi. 
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Negro Physicians In Mississippi 


In 1910, when Mississippi had a population of 
1,797,114 there were 1,761 practicing physicians 
(white and colored). In 1940 when the population 
increased to 2,174,000, the number of doctors dropped 
to 1,435. In 1944, there are only 932 active physi- 
clans, or one for every 2,343 residents, practicing in 
the State. Of these active 932 physicians, 54 of them 
aLeecolored. | 

From the list of active doctors you will find that 
these 54 Negro doctors practice in 25 cities and towns, 
and in only 23 of the 82 counties in Mississippi. Four 
are practicing in Adams County; three in Bolivar; one 
in Claiborne; three in Clay; one in Coahoma; three in 
Forrest; one in Grenada; three in Harrison; eight in 
Hinds; one in Humphreys; three in Jones; three in 
Lauderdale; one in Lee; one in Leflore; three in Lin- 
coln; two in Lowdnes; two in Madison; one in Marion; 
one in Monroe; one in Sunflower; three in Warren; 
four in Washington; and two are practicing in Yazoo 
County. It shows the acute shortage of Negro physi- 
cians in Mississippi. 

These physicians are cooperating with the Missis- 
sippi State Board of Health in every way. ‘They are 
spending overtime in coming to the rescue of their 
patients. Some are taking post-graduate courses, 
wherein others are attending clinics in order that they 
may keep abreast of the latest developments in 
medicine. 

There are 54 active Negro doctors in Mississippi, 


“The Commercial Appeal, May 12, 1944, Memphis, Tennessee, 
“Shortage of Doctors Shown in Mississippi,” by Dr. W. H. Anderson 
of Booneville, Editor of the Mississippi Doctor, official publication of 
the State Medical Association. 
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and the Cities and Towns that they practice in are 


as follows: 
Names 


Atwood, M. F. 
Barnes, T. J. 
Bevnett rb. ). 
Bowman, T. E. 
Brooks, L. F. 
Brown, 1. L. 
Carmichael, G. A. 
Christian, GC. -B. 
Clark, Eddie L. 
DeLaine, L. 
Diggs, George 
Dilarcds:|--B: 
Dumas, A. W.., Jr. 
Frisby, Noble 
Fugit, Mabel Smith 
Fullilove, R. E. 
George, P. M. 
Gipson, A. A. 
Hall, A. M. 
jcdigweiesha Fond 
Holmes, C. E. 
Holmes, J. W. 
Howard, T. R. M. 
Hunter, A. C. 
James, T. V. 
Knaive, H. L. 
Kyle, W. P. 

Lane, G. H. 
Love, J. S. 

Love, M. S. 


City or Town 


Jackson 
Laurel 
Belzonia 
Canton 
Meridian 
Laurel 
Canton 
Jackson 
Mound Bayou 
Greenville 
Brookhaven 
Vicksburg 
Natchez 
Greenville 
Indianola 
Yazoo City 
Mound Bayou 
Clarksdale 
Jackson 
Columbia 
Greenville 
West Point 
Mound Bayou 
Columbus 
Columbus 
Laurel 

Biloxi 
Greenwood 
Hattiesburg 
Gulfport 
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Macon, -|.D; 
Maller, L.- 1. 
Miller, W.. E. 
Owens, Lee M. 
Pinson, FE: E. 
Ray tordsel .cls. 


Redmond, R. L. 
Redmond, S. D. 


Rucker, J. N. 
Shipp Vs le 


Shirley. [elas] & 


Sission, S. N: 
Smith C..Vy - 
Syaavia ele dk a 
Smith, M. L. 
Spears, Kk, E 


Stewart, Lula Belle 
Die pMelS, alae We 


deomikeye je fa 


Wheeler, Charles H. 


Williams, R. O. 


Woodruff, R. E. 
Zuber, Thomas L. 


Zuber, W. A. 


The Tobarian Hospital at Mound Bayou, Missis- 
sippi, 1s supervised by Dr. T. R. M. Howard, and he 
is ably assisted by Dr. Eddie L. Clarke; whereas, the 
Afro-American Hospital is supervised by Drs. L. T. 
Miller and R. E. Fullilove, respectively. Both of these 
hospitals are playing a major role in aiding the Negro 


Meridian 
Yazoo City 
Jackson 
Vicksburg 
Vicksburg 
Grenada 
Brookhaven 
Jackson 
Natchez 
Port Gibson 
Jackson 
Greenville 
Hattiesburg 
Jackson 
Hattiesburg 
Meridian 
Brookhaven 
Natchez 
Gulfport 
Okolona 
Jackson 
Aberdeen 
West Point 
Tupelo" 


citizenry of Mississippi back to health. 


The ‘Taborian Hospital owned and operated by the 


“Letter received from W. E. Miller, M.D., of the Mississippi Board 


of Health, March 6, 1944, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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Knights & Daughters of Tabor, Mississippi jurisdic- 
tion, and located in Mound Bayou, Mississippi, was 
constructed and completed in 1940 and 1941 respec- 
tively. Ihe hospital opened February 12, 1942. _ It 
is a one story brick structure of modern design. Bed 
capacity 76. 10 bassinets. The total admission from 
February 12, 1942, to April 29, 1946, was 8,657 pa- 
tients. [otal number seen in the patients’ department 
during period was 63,000. ‘Total number of opera- 
fonse,260, Uhe Laborian. Hospital provides the 
most modern hospital facilities for Negroes of any 
hospital in the state. 

The hospital board of management and the medical 
Staneare as follows: P.M. Smith, C.G.M. Chairman; 
eto iiss Elob.. ©. |) Garson, V.G.M., Sarah 
Isepinson, ¥.G-b.,.C. A. Johnson,-C.G.s., E> B. Rob- 
ficmmeerG-kho, Joseph Betts, ©€.G.1.,, L. -A.« Penn, 
ereeee er risciila “l4- Harris, G.O.M., Rev. H. C. 
ren ee,.G.©,. Emily Norman, €.G.Pr., Lille L: 
maueentyeerts leo, or. 1, R. '(M.. Howard, M.D., 
Were Chic: surgeon, and, Dr. P. Moise George, 
M.D., Chief of Medical and X-Ray Departments. 
The latter two constitute the Medical Staff. The busi- 
ness manager is A. C. Springfield, Sr. Dr. Howard is 
ably assisted by an efficient secretary, Alpha Vivian 
Leggette, who is not only thoroughly prepared in her 
line of duty, but is a thorough student in the field of 
Home Economics. Dr. Howard’s sacrificial life in his 
anxiety to give Health Education wherever he goes 
may be compared to that bibical passage—Matt. 4:23, 
“And Jesus went about Gallilee, teaching in their syna- 
gogues, and preaching the gospel of the Kingdom and 
healing all manner of sickness and all manner of dis- 
ease among the people.”’ 


The Afro-American Hospital at Yazoo City, Mis- 
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sissippi, and supervised by Doctors L. T. Miller and 
R. E. Fullilove, is the oldest and one of the most out- 
standing hospitals in Mississippi. Their efficient staff, 
the thoroughness of their work, their ability to teach 
health education wherever they are, makes this insti- 
tution a beacon light depicting “goodness” in every 
way. 

Another institution that has won the respect and 
admiration of all Mississippians for the role that it 
is playing “in healing wounded souls,” and to give 
“healed souls renewed hope’ to live again, is the 
Sallie Harris Clinic of Jackson, Mississippi. This 
Clinic was founded by L. A. Smith, M.D., who gradu- 
ated from Smith Robertson Public School in 1910, 
Alcorn A. & M. College in 1915, Meharry Wiediew 
College in 1927. He not only had two years intern- 
ship at Woodman of Union Hospital, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; but he has done graduate work at Flint 
Goodrich Hospital, New Orleans, Louisiana, and St. 
Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri. The Sallie 
Harris Clinic opened its doors to patients in the fall 
of 1940. The present Clinic has 17 beds and 5 bas- 
sinets, modern X-Ray and other hospital facilities. 

The following physicians are active members of 


the Staff: 


Dr. Thomas H. Blake, Orthopedist ; 

Dr. T. S. Eddleman, Orthopedist ; 

Dr. ‘Van Dyke Hagaman, eye, ear, nose and throat 
specialist ; 

Dr. J. W. Lipscomb, physician and surgeon; 

Dr. R. E. Fullilove, Sr., physician and surgeon, Yazoo 
City, Mississippi; 

Dr. L. T. Miller, physician and surgeon, Yazoo City, 
Mississippi; 
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Dr. G. A. Carmichael, physician and surgeon, Canton, 
Mississippi; 

Dr. T. E. Bowman, physician and surgeon, Canton, 
Mississippi; 

reek. Pe Fullilove, |r. Genototrinary Specialist, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Mrs. W. E. Hobbs is Superintendent of Nurses and 
Operating room supervisor. The nurses are: Misses 
Mary Frank, Clotell Johnson, Bernice Christian, Mrs. 
Lucile Simms, and Mrs. Jimmie Ruth Smith. Miss 
Velma E. Wilson is not only Laboratory and X-Ray 
technician, ‘but she is doing graduate work at Meharry 
Medical College, Nashville, Tennessee. Mr. Charlie 
Palmer is Janitor and Superintendent of Building and 
Grounds. 

During the year of 1945 Sallie Harris Clinic had 
the following: 1153 Admissions to Clinic; 238 Major 
operations; 42 Minor operations; 130 Obstetrical 
cases; and 6 Cesarean sections. 

While not a charity clinic, nevertheless, no patient 
in need of medical or surgical care is denied admission. 
St. Marks Church, Pearl Street, Jackson, is liberal in 
its support of the clinic. Hinds County Board of 
Health gives the clinic wholehearted support. All 
Negro undertakers of the city give free ambulance 
service to charity patients. 


Public Health Nursing As It Affects Negroes 
In Mississippi 


The following is a brief summary of activities and 
objectives as a Public Health Nurse, as affliated with 
the Mississippi State Department of Health. 
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The general objectives of all public health nursing 
services are: 


To assist in educating individuals and families to pro- 
tect their own health. 

To assist in the adjustment of family and social condi- 
tions that affect health. 

To assist in correlating all health and social programs 
for the welfare of the family and community. 

To assist in educating the community to develop ade- 
quate public health facilities. 

Being a generalized program, it includes: 

Interpretation of the principles of healthful living for 
promotion of health and the prevention of disease. 

Skilled nursing care to the sick in their homes, and the 
teaching of someone in the home to give care. 

Nursing care during pregnancy and delivery and care 
given to mother and new-born baby after delivery. 

Supervision of the infant and pre-school child through 
home visits and group conferences. 

Supervision of the health and habits of the school 
child, including assistance in the control of com- 
municable disease and the correction of physical de- 
fects in cooperation with physicians, school person- 
nel and parents. 

Supervision of the health of adults especially in regard 
to prevention and retardation of those diseases spe- 
cific to adult life. 

Nursing care including first aid and the promotion of 
health of industrial workers and their families. 

Teaching of first aid, home nursing and child care. 

Teaching and demonstration of the prevention and 
control of communicable diseases including tubercu- 
losis, syphilis and gonorrhea in clinics, conferences 
and homes. 
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Supervision of midwives. 


The following give the various services and their 
objectives: 


Maternity Service. 

Maternity service includes nursing care given during 
pregnancy and delivery, and care given to mother 
and new-born after delivery. 

Its objectives may be outlined as follows: 

To get in touch with all prospective mothers as early 
in pregnancy as possible. 

To see that they are provided with both medical and 
nursing supervision throughout the maternity cycle. 

To instruct in the preparation for delivery. 

To arrange or provide nursing assistance during 
delivery. 

To provide or supervise adequate nursing care to 
mother and to new-born baby. 

To secure physical examination of new-born baby. 

To secure medical examination for the mother. 

Infant and Pre-School service. 


The objectives are: 


To assist in securing medical supervision including a 
physical examination for every child. 

To assist in securing complete birth registration. 

To instruct the mother in the importance of proper 
feeding with emphasis on breast feeding for infants. 

To instruct the mother in the hygiene and daily regime 
of the child. 

To assist in communicable disease control by securing 
immunization. 

To assist in communicable disease control by the rec- 
ognition of early symptoms. 
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To assist in securing the correction of defects. 


To provide or supervise adequate nursing care for all 
sick infants. 


Then there is the School Nursing Service, whose 
objectives are: 


To assist in communicable disease control by the rec- 
ognition of early symptoms and by securing immun- 
zation. } 

To assist the physician in medical inspection and in the 
routine periodic physical examination of every school 


child. 


To assist in securing the correction of defects and in 
promoting health. 

To assist in securing proper instruction of pupils and 
parents in the principles of healthful living. 

To assist in securing special examinations and such 
follow-up as is necessary. 

To participate in the promotion of hygiene and sani- 
tation of the school plant. 

To supervise nursing care to sick children. 


Communicable Disease Service. 


The objectives are: 


To assist in securing medical supervision; 

To secure or supervise nourishing care; 

To prevent the spread of disease, through the teaching 
of isolation, quarantine, and immunization; 

To emphasize the importance of convalescent care; 


To teach hygiene as a means of general disease pre- 
vention.” 


“Tetter received from Mrs. Nettye M. Perkins, R.N., May 15, 1944. 
Personally interviewed Mrs. Perkins at her home, August 15, 1943. 
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Mrs. Netrye M,. Perkins, R. N. 


NettyeE M. Perkins, R.N. 
has been a County and City Health Nurse of the Mis- 
sissippi State Board of Health for 13 years. ‘About 
70% or 80% of the Mississippi State Department of 
Health work is done among Mississippi Negroes,” says 
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she.” Nettye M. Perkins is endowed with patience and 
resourcefulness and her special training makes her a 
very valuable asset to handle the cases as they arise. 

Dr. W. E. Miller, M.D., of Shaw, Mississippi, was 
appointed by the Mississippi State Board of Health in 
Mississippi in May, 1942, to direct the anti-syphilis 
campaign among Negroes. 


PecizaA’ hy PICUARSe AR N@ 

was the first colored public nurse in Mississippi. She 
worked for 17 years, 1918-1935, more with the mid- 
wife program. Graduate of Walden University, Ten- 
nessee, and Meharry Medical College, Nashville, 
Tennessee. Post-Graduate work at the Medical Col- 
lege, Richmond, Virginia.“ Organized the only class 
of nurses for Red Crossaid work. (she -nasssetved 
as Ist Vice President of the National Association of 
Colored Graduate Nurses. 

Beatrice Holmes was the second colored public 
health nurse in Mississippi.” 


Dr. WitiiaM E. MILirer, Clinician 
Dr. Miller graduated from Fisk University in 1923, 
and received his Bachelor of Science in 1928, his M.D. 
in 1930, and his Master of Science in 1932 from the 
University of Illinois. In 1932 he received his Master 

of Public Health from Harvard University. 
He taught at Meharry Medical College, Nashville, 
Tennessee, from 1932-1933; practiced medicine in 


Meridian from 1933-1934; and in Shaw, Mississippi, 


“Personally interviewed Mrs. Eliza F. Pillars, R.N., at her home, 
August 25, 1943. 

“The Mississippi Enterprise, Jackson, Mississippi, October 24, 1942. 

"Op. Cit., August 25, 1943. 

“Personally interviewed Mrs. N. M. Perkins, R.N., at her home, 
August 15, 1943. 
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DR. WILLIAM E.. MILLER 


Clinician 


from 1934-1942. With such a scholastic background, 
and the experience in his profession, he comes to the 
Mississippi State Department of Health amply pre- 
pared to fulfill the task that is assigned him.” 

He has played an important role in examining about 
2,000 of the 6,000 children in Coahoma County, and 
relating their complaints. These children were in 


Jackson Advocate, Jackson, Mississippi, May 16, 1942. Personally 
interviewed Dr. W. E. Miller at his office, Jackson College, Decem- 
ber 28, 1943. 
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school from the first through the eight grades. He 

also helped to compile a Resume of Health Service 

rendered Jackson College by the Division of Prevent- 
able Disease Control of the Mississippi State Board 

of Health from September +f, 1942, to July 3 

A resume of the work done there is as follows: 646 

physical examinations; 646 blood tests; 56 positives— 

4.8% of all regular college students: 16.2% for all 

regular college boys and 2% for all regular college 

eins, 10:27 corel inesenvice: teacher. 

4 smears were positive or suspicious for gonorrhea; 

6 other cases were classed as presumably of gonor- 

rheal origin; 

304 infections administered for syphilis; 

73 complete immunizations given—20 small pox; 16 
whooping cough; 35 diphtheria and 2 typhoid. 
Letters and literature were written at monthly inter- 

vals to 34 county organizations, schools, Jeanes teach- 

ers, ministers, physicians, and others, approximately 

6,000 pieces ‘of health -literature were distributed 

throughout the state, and some of them were: (1) A 

message to Mississippi Negroes, (2) Venereal dis- 

eases and your town, (3) Our family are having their 
blood tested, (4) Twenty Questions on Gonorrhea, 

(5): The Great Imitator, (6) Luberculosiswe se) 

Listen, (8). About Us and Our-Friends, (9)) Elealtn 

Syllabus, and 16 other pamphlets. 

Motion pictures were shown six times during the 
school year. Some of the films used were: With the 
school year; With These Weapons; Know For Sure; 
Let’s Open Our Eyes; Let My People Live; Gloudela 
The Sky; Fun In The Foods; The House Fly; Mother- 
hood; etc.” 


“Pamphlets received from Dr. W. E. Miller when I personally 
interviewed him on August 15, 1943. 
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Oueoeptember 1, 1944,-Oscar R:. Jackson was ap- 
pointed as assistant Health Educator, Forrest County 
Health Department, Hattiesburg, Mississippi, by the 
Mississippi State Board of Health. He has been sta- 
tioned at Hattiesburg for 21 months. Jackson has an 
excellent variegated scholastic background qualifying 
iimetor the position. Ele received his Bachelor of 
Science degree, Tennessee State College, Nashville, 
Tennessee, and also has done graduate work in Edu- 
cation, at Fisk University. He has taught in the city 
schools of Nashville, Tennessee, as well as Natchez 
College, Natchez, Mississippi. He was former N. Y. 
A. Supervisor, Tennessee State College, and Recrea- 
tional Supervisor City Parks, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Some excerpts taken from a report of Health Edu- 
cation and Venereal Disease Investigation Work 
Among Negroes, compiled by Mr. Jackson from July 
I, 1943, to July 1, 1944, will give you an idea of the 
nature of his work as well as its importance; ‘“Through 
venereal disease investigation, our aim is to cooperate 
with camp officials at the station hospital, to locate and 
bring in all named contacts for examination and treat- 
ment.” 

2. “Through epidemological and case work, new 
cases were found and brought in for treatment.” 

3. “To conduct a relentless campaign against large 
groups of women congregated in houses for the pur- 
pose of prostitution, by ‘collecting’ these women at 
intervals for examination and cooperation with the 
city to find legitimate work for these women.” 

4. “To see that every infected person is brought in 
for treatment and every suspected person be appre- 
hended and brought in for examination and treatment, 
if necessary.” 


A little later, additional duties were given Jackson, 
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and they may be summarized as follows: Health 
Education. 


i 


Community Work 

(a) Civic and religious organizations 

(b) A permanent health Committee 

(c) House to house canvass, leading health dis- 
discussions with each family household. 

(d) “In every home where the investigation 
goes,’ says Jackson, “there is conducted 
group discussions with one or more families 
participating on all phases of public health 
sanitation.” 

Series of lectures to be conducted in the 

City and county schools. 

‘Lectures, motion pictures and venereal dis- 
ease pamphlets, were distributed to the school 
children,” says Jackson, ‘“‘and all children from 
twelve years up were given blood test and younger 
were given immunization.” “Our 1944 Educa- 
tion work has followed almost the same pattern. 
We have a well organized course or lectures for 
the high school boys and girls from the 9th grade 
through the 12th grade in cooperation with the 
Hygiene Course given annually by the State Pub- 
lic Health Nurses. 


. Venereal Disease Investigation 


Follow-up of delinquent selectees. 


. Follow-up of primary and early latent syphilis 


cases. “One of these problems,” says Jackson, 
“is the extremely high venereal disease rate in 
Hattiesburg and Forrest County among Ne- 
eroes.”’ 

“During the last six months of 1943, a great 
deal of attention was given to delinquent selec- 
tees, that is, a rigid follow-up of these cases to 
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keep them under treatment until their cases were 
in such condition as to permit them to go into 
the armed services. ‘Then later the Selective 
Service officials passed a law making all men with 
a certain number of treatments eligible for draft. 
This, of course, lessened our work and we have 
turned our attention to the primary and early 
latent cases of women together with case finding 
of contacts, source contacts, and suspected per- 
sons of venereal diseases. One of our chief aids 
in the latter group has been the Public Health 
Treatment centers, the first one being opened 
at Richton, Mississippi, and later centers were 
opened at Meridian, McClain and Greenwood, 
Mississippi. At these centers patients are given 
rapid treatments with the latest drugs for syph- 
ilis and gonorrhea under hospital conditions and 
under observation of clinical specialists. 


c. Epidemological work with source contacts and 


d. 


suspected contacts. 
Closer check system on persons receiving positive 
serological tests. 


e. Isolation of all infected persons. 

Much credit must be given to the officials of the pre- 
ventable Disease Division of the State Health Depart- 
ment, to the efhciency of Dr. B. D. Blackwelder, county 
health officer and his staff, as well as to the Negro prin- 
cipals, teachers and citizens of Hattiesburg and Forrest 
County for their wholehearted cooperation in helping 
to promote such an idealistically health education 
program.” Professor Jackson is afhliated with the © 


Personal letter and bulletin received from Oscar R. Jackson, As- 
sistant Health Educator, Forrest County Health Department, July 14, 
1944, Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 
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Health Education Department at Jackson College for 
Negroes. 


The School Health Educational Program 
Among Negroes 


‘Health Education goal,” says Dr. Felix.) Under 
wood, Executive Officer, Mississippi State Board of 
Health, “is healthful living. Good habits of diet, ex- 
ercise and rest; a well developed physique; a balanced 
personality and proper mental hygiene; correction of 
physical defects; consulting the physician when in 
doubt; periodic physical and dental examination—these 
are health education.” 

Health F.ducation is operated by a joint staff by the 
State Board of Health and the State Department of 
Hducation to coordinate the school health service in 
Mississippi.” 

The school health program may be divided into a 
number of parts; namely: (1) physical education; (2) 
sanitation and hygiene; (3) health service; (4) health 
feaching sand (5) mentalchealktin, 

A further elaboration of some of these are as fol- 
lows: The values of physical education are well- 
recognized. The incalcuable contribution of group 
play, games, sports, folk dances, and other similar 
activities to health, culture, happiness and social rela- 
tionships are well known. 

The school health service is usually available only 
in those counties with full-time health departments. 
Included in the school health service are physical ex- 
amination of children in the first, third, and fifth 


Mississippi Educational Advance, Vol. XX XIII, No. 2, p. 41, 
1941-1942. 
“Jackson (Mississippi) Daily News, July 27, 1944. 
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grades, of entering children in other grades, and of 
especially referred children, and groups whom the 
teacher believes need special attention. "These exam- 
inations include vision tests, hearing tests, dental ex- 
amination and complete physical examination. Another 
health service in the school is the examination of food 
handlers in school lunch-rooms for syphilis, tubercu- 
losis, typhoid fever, amoebic and other dysenteries. 
Lunch rooms and kitchens also must conform to the 
sanitation requirements of any food handling estab- 
lishments, and inspections are made to keep them in 
ship-shape condition.” 


The School Lunch Program For Negro Youth 
In Mississippi 


b) 


“The school lunch provides one important means,’ 
says Honorable John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, “of improving the health of school 
children and youth. Many children and youth need 
more of those foods that are rich in minerals and vita- 
mins, which are necessary to health and growth. Fruits 
and vegetables are valuable sources of essential vita- 
mins and minerals. ‘The increased emphasis on 1m- 
proved eating habits in the school lunch program has 
brought this fact to the attention of administrators, 
teachers, and others concerned with such programs. 
They have been made to feel that to carry on an 
effective school program requires the utilization of the 
resources and assistance available to the community.’” 


SMississippi Educational Advance, Vol. XXXIII, No. 2, p. 41, 
1940-42, Jackson, Mississippi. 

School Gardens For School Lunches, ‘Forward,’ p. 1, No. 210, 
Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education, March, 1942, 
Washington, D. C. 
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School officials, parents, and others interested in the 
welfare of youth should determine the kind of lunch 
program that should be operated by public schools as 
apart of the total educational program in the post-war 
period and formulate plans to insure a program Is 
developed and maintained.” 

In September, 1943, Mrs.-Florence D> Allenwivse 
in Home Economics, a graduate of Alcorn A. & M. 
College, a former Home Demonstration Agent in 
Montgomery County, Mississippi, from July 1, 1935, 
to August 31, 1943, was appointed Negro State Super- 
visor, School Lunch Program for Mississippi. 

The school lunch program through which the Food 
Distribution Administration of the War Food Admin- 
istration grants financial assistance in accordance with 
compliance to FDA regulations. ‘To qualify for FDA 
assistance,’ says Mrs. Allen, “the school must have 
space for the lunches to be prepared and served, or a 
home near the school may be used provided it meets 
certain regulations; an adequate supply of running wa- 
ter, and, of course, competent laborers to prepare and 
serve the food sanitation. Securing and paying for 
labor is a local problem; therefore, it is desirous that 
Parent Teacher Associations volunteer to do the work, 
or raise funds for paying for same. 

After these conditions have been met, see your su- 
perintendent of schools and he will furnish you with 
proper blanks for making application for F. D. A. 
assistance. [he Program is now a paying program. 
Ivach child is expected to pay a small amount for his 
meals. ‘The Food Distribution Administration will 


“Education for Victory, Official Biweekly of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Federal Security Agency, p. 5, Vol. 3, No. 10, November 20, 
1944, Washington, D. C. 
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pay up to 60% of the cost of specified foods purchased 
in accordance with #.D.A. agreement.’ 

In. 1944, according to Superintendent J. S. Van- 
diver, State Department of Education, there were 125 
school lunches for Negroes and in 1945 there were 
325. He also stated that Mississippi Schools received 
a total of $1,649,520 in Federal funds that was ear- 
marked for Mississippi’s school lunch program. ‘The 
amount was approximately $1,000,000 greater than 
was given the state the past school year.” 

Finally, much has been said and written recently 
concerning Federal assistance for the school lunch pro- 
gram, and many reasons have been advanced in justi- 
fication of its continuation. It has been pointed out 
that (1) a program of child feeding is necessary in the 
interest and welfare of school children; (2) State and 
local funds are not sufficient to finance adequate school 
lunch programs in every school; (3) monies spent for 
bolstering the health and strength of the next genera- 
tion are sound investments, and (4) since school 
lunches may offer an outlet for surplus commodities and 
contribute to the stabilization of farm markets.” 


The Health Program At Mississippi Negro Colleges 


The various Negro Colleges in Mississippi adhere 
to a modern College Health Program for the benefit 
of all of their students. Dr. M. Luther Smith, Direc- 
tor of Health Activities at Alcorn A. & M. College, a 


member of the American Association of School Physi- 


“Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 68, Vol. XXI, October, 1944, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 

@The Pittsburgh Courier, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, February 25, 
1945. 

Education For Victory, U. S. Office of Education, Federal Secur- 
ity Agency, p. 13, Vol. 2, No. 21, May 3, 1944, Washington, D. C. 
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cians, as well as member of the Mississippi Medical 
and Surgical Association, in speaking before the latter 
Association in 1937 said that “ta College health set-up 
seems naturally of three phases: (1) health admin- 
istration; (2) health instruction; and (3) health serv- 
ice. As director and coordinator of these activities 
stands the college physician. ‘This is the system that 
is catered to at Alcorn A. & M. College. Three years 
were attempted definitely to correlate theory and prac- 
tice in health instruction by providing courses in hy- 
giene. Hmphasis was placed upon the practice of hv- 
giene in dormitory life. “There was a two-hour course 
given for an entire year in personal and community 
hygiene. 

Emphasis was also given for the last two years in 
giving tuberculin test, all positive reactors were given 
X-Ray examinations of the chest to determine the pres- 
ence or absence of activity. During the school year 
1935-1936, 278 students were tested, 92 gave positive 
reactions, a percentage of 31.4%. During the 1936— 
1937 session, 170 students were tested and 82 reacted 
positively, a percentage of 50.5%. 

Since the fall of 1934, efforts were put forth to de- 
termine the incidence of syphilis among the student 
body with the ultimate aim of applying appropriate 
remedial measures. Wassermann’s blood test, and 
routine physical examinations were given to 549 stu- 
dents. There were uncovered 31 positive cases and 
2 sero-negative cases with primary lesions with a per- 
centage of 6.01%. Routine examinations at Alcorn 
involving 546 freshman students showed that 313 of 
them had some type of dental defect, a percentage of 
57.3%. This is a very high incidence when we consider 
that the average age for freshmen was 19.7. Thus a 
dental unit was placed in a room of the College Infirm- 
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ary and a dentist spent at least one day each week on 
the campus to remedy this condition. 

In building a responsible health program in our col- 
leges, the physicians will find ample opportunity to 
employ the technical skill. The student must be brought 
to an unswerving allegiance to his medical adviser and 
to that which he represents and advocates. This must 
be done by sympathetic approach and understanding 
anticipation of his needs and problems.” 

Dr. M. Luther Smith did a great work while he was 
afhliated with Alcorn A. & M. College. In the words 
of Dr. Felix J. Underwood, Executive Secretary, of 
the Mississippi State Board of Health, ‘thanks ex- 
pressed to the colored physician in charge of the State 
College for colored students at Alcorn for service ren- 
dered not only to this department but to the people at 
laroe. | 

On July 1, 1942, Dr. Levi Patton took up the man- 
tel where Dr. Smith left off by being appointed Direc- 
tor of the Student Health and Instructor of Health 
Education at Alcorn A. & M. College. Dr. Patton is 
a graduate of Alcorn Laboratory High School, More- 
house College, and was a Graduate Student in Zoology, 
University of Iowa, Graduate of Meharry Medical 
College, Nashville, Tennessee, and received highest 
honors in Surgery at graduation.” His first year in- 
terneship was at Hubbard Hospital, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee; Post Graduate Study, in the Hospital for Joint 
Diseases, New York, N. Y. He served as Director of 
Health Education at Alcorn A. & M. College, for 18 


“Mississippi Educational Journal, “Vhe Modern Management of a 
College Health Program,” by M. Luther Smith, M.D., pp. 17-19) 
Volume XIV, No. 1, October, 1937. 

“33rd Biennial Report—Mississippi State Board of Health, p. 20, 
July, 1941 to June 30, 1943, Felix J. Underwood, M.D., Jackson, Miss. 

“Jackson Advocate, Jackson, Mississippi, May 23, 1942. 
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months.” During this time he did most proficient 
work.” 

Much credit must be given to the efficient service 
rendered the Mississippi youth by Selena C. Jackson, 
R.N., who served as hospital nurse and teacher of 
health for nearly thirty-four years,” at Alcorn A. & M. 
College. Her patience, her capabilities, and her love 
of humanity cannot be emulated. 

As a result of the untimely death of Selena C. Jack- 
son, R.N., she was succeeded by T. S. Reed, R.N. Miss 
Reed received her nurse training at Mississippi State 
Charity Hospital, Jackson, and served as nurse at the 
Trinity Hospital and also at the Flint Goodridge Hos- 
pital. Her training and her experience amply pre- 
pared her for this new position.” 


Pre-Medical Education at Alcorn A. & M. College 


The minimum requirement for admission to class in 
schools of medicine and dentistry, as laid down by the 
Association of American Medical Colleges and the 
Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the 
American Medical Association, is that the pre-profes- 
sional college be approved by an agency recognized by 
the association, and include the following subjects: 


(1) General chemistry (with or without qualitative 


ANALYSIS ) Da gtumae fe os. ewer, eee O° Sern gletiese 
(2 Oreanic chemictey. encpen aes Geo i‘ 
(3) Biology (zoology and botany) .. 8° ” ie 
(4) General Physics: (osteo eer es os 


“The Chattanooga Observer, Chattanooga, Tennessee, February 25, 
1944. 

Personally interviewed, Selena C. Jackson at the Alcorn A. & M. 
College Infirmary, March 15, 1944. 

Personally interviewed T. S. Reed, R.N., on Alcorn A. & M. 
College campus, November 15, 1944. 
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f@pelinolish composition... 2%... 6. Gee ie 
Coys Forcion lanouage (German or 
| ICEL OCIA 21 Slee iarge ae ae Ree Se ee 62 ae * 
G7) lectives (non-science subjects) -. 20. ” i 
LEGUEAA 3 Si et aioe igi eae oatlain fa eg 60res. gs 


Though the completion of the foregoing subjects 
satishes the minimum requirements for admission to 
medical school, it is to be understood that completion 
of three years of college training, or the full four-year 
course leading to the B.S. or A.B. degree is to be 
desired, and is recommended by the association. 

Under the wartime accelerated program initiated in 
American medical colleges in September, 1942, ar- 
rangements were made whereby students could com- 
plete four full quarters of medical training during a 
twelve month period rather than the three quarters 
given in the usual academic year. By following this 
program students are enabled to complete their courses 
in medicine and dentistry in three years’ time. ‘This 
arrangement accelerates the production of doctors and 
dentists so greatly needed in the armed services. 

In June, 1943, the Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram and the Navy V-12 program went into effect in 
medical colleges. Meharry Medical College and the 
School of Medicine of Howard University are partici- 
Damnmeeto the Tullest extent-in the former of these 
programs. Under the foregoing programs it has been 
necessary for many students to be admitted to schools 
of medicine and dentistry with the minimum pre- 
professional training, and to be accepted for admission 
nine to twelve months before the date of entrance. 
The pre-medical offerings at Alcorn College were so 
adjusted as to prepare students for entrance under this 
program as the demands necessitated. Beginning in 
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September, 1942, bona pre-medical and pre-dental stu- 
dents were considered necessary men in the war effort, 
and were either placed on inactive military status or 
deferred from the draft to complete their pre-profes- 
sional and professional training. 

For many years, since the time when Negro physi- 
cians and dentists were scarcely known in Mississippi, 
Alcorn students have been admitted to Meharry Medi- 
cal College and to the School of Medicine of Howard 
University. They have completed courses in medicine, 
dentistry, and pharmacy; and today they constitute 20 
per cent of the physicians and 15 per cent of the den- 
tists serving in Mississippi. 

In 1930 following the completion of a science and 
agriculture building at Alcorn College, approximating 
a cost of $90,000.00 and the purchase of equipment 
for biology, chemistry, and physics at a cost of $23,- 
000.00, the science department was then completely 
adequate for the training of students for admission to 
class A medical schools without deficiencies. The erec- 
tion of this building, along with other buildings at 
Alcorn College, and the purchase of the equipment 
were made possible by the state of Mississippi and the 
General Education Board. 

The following list includes the names of students 
who completed their pre-professional training at Al- 
corn College and were admitted to the study of Medi- 
cine at Meharry Medical College during the war under 
the Army Specialized Training Program, or who were 
already in professional school when the war began 
and were placed under the army program when the 
program went into effect: Medical students—Tyree J. 
Pendleton, Lula Belle Stewart, Montague S. Law- 
rence, Alfred P. Reed, Jesse Et. Woolfolk, [rasheunen 
P. Morris, Douglas L. Conner, and Roscoe S. Brown. 
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Dental Students—Deforrest C. Jackson, Jr., Joseph 
Peetu, and tindrew. |. Noel, Jr. Medical doctors 
who are graduates of Alcorn and now serving in the 
United States Army are Captain DeWitt A. Bucking- 
famiyeciass of 1929 “and Captain’ Edmond F. Noel, 
glassrob 1937." 

A typical example of one of these students, Edmond 
Noel’s accomplishments while he was at Meharry Med- 
ical College, Nashville, Tennessee, is as follows: (1) 
Won the Hartley prize for general aptitude in path- 
ology during his Sophomore year. ($50.00 and a 
gold medal); (2) Vice-president of Sophomore and 
Junior class; (3) Became a member of Kappi Pi Hon- 
orary Medical Society during Junior year (Colored 
Bociety, chapters at tloward and Meharry); (4) 
Paesiaent of senior Class and also President of Me- 
harry chapter of Kappa Pi Honorary Society during 
his Senior year; (5) lst honor student of his class for 
the 4 years, receiving the Charles Nelson gold medal 
as a reward for the same, May, 1941; (6) Upon grad- 
uation was commissioned as Ist Lieutenant in the Med- 
ical ekkeserve Corps, LU. >. A.; (7) Interned at Homer 
Caen lips tospital for ‘one year; (8) Passed the 
Tennessee State Board Medical Examination in 1941. 
In 1942 he became a Diplomate of the National Board 
of Medical. Examiners. (A National Board of Medi- 
cal examiners, those who pass may practice in 44 of 
the 48 States and all outlying possessions of the United 
Ofatesy such as Alaska, etc.). His examinations wére 
successfully completed at Washington University Med- 
ical School, Saint Louis, Missouri; (9) He was called 
to active duty as Ist Lieutenant on July Ist, 1942. 


“Personally interviewed Professor Hurst, August 20, 1944, Alcorn, 
Mississippi. 
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(10) He was promoted to» Captain. on Octoborae 
1943." 

Professor Robert E. Hurst, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Science at Alcorn A. & M. College since 1934 
has done a fine piece of work in the further develop- 
ment of the department since that date, and has made 
a great contribution to the training of students of 
science and medicine. He received his B.S. from Al- 
corn A.-& M. College in 1926; his A.B: tromelmeom 
University, Pennsylvania; his M.A. from Cornell Uni- 
versity, 1933; and was a graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin the summer of 1936, and the 
school session of 1937-38. Professor Hurst became 
connected with the department as an instructor in sci- 
ence in 1926; and step by step, because of his good 
work, he was gradually promoted to the rank that he 
now holds. It is safe to say that the equipment and 
facilities of the department are unsurpassed by that of 
any college for Negroes in Mississippi and adjoining 
BStabesen 

The need for free tuition from Mississippi for Ne- 
gro students contemplating studying either medicine or 
dentistry is self evident. It would mean that more 
colored students would become trained and come back 
to Mississippi to help solve our health problems. A 
sister state, Virginia, took the initiative recently when 
the members of her General Assembly passed a bill 
granting free tuition of $400.00 for dental and $500.00 
for medicine to enter Colored students who contem- 
plate taking one of these courses.” Mississippi can do 
likewise. 

“Letter received from Captain Edmond F. Noel, dated November 
26, 1943, San Francisco, California. ; 

“Personally interviewed Professor Hurst, August 26, 1944, Alcorn, 
Mississippi. 

“Afro-American, Baltimore, Maryland, March 14, 1944. 
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Jesse H. Woorrork, Jr. 
Medical Student 
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Josepyu E. HUFF 
Dental Student 
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ANDREW J. NOEL, Jr. 
Dental Student 
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PROFESSOR ROBERT E.. Hurst 
‘Head, Department of Sciente 


Alcorn A. & M. College 
1930-1945 
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It is interesting to note that the 1946 Mississippi 
Legislature passed House Bill 431 which brings into 
being the establishment of a scholarship loan program 
to help worthy Mississippi medical students meet the 
costs of a medical education and thereby to obtain for 
the State of Mississippi more physicians as quickly as 
possible. te ie 

Four Mississippi Negro medical students have been 
the recipients of these scholarships with the assurance 
that they will practice in rural areas and small com- 
munities in Mississippi. he students’ names, their 
home town, the medical college, and the number of 
years that they will receive this ea loan are as 
follows: | r 

Marshall F. Nichols, Jr., Biloxi, for 3 years, Me. 
harry Medical College, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Anthony D. Jones, Vicksburg, fae 4 years, Howard 
University, Washington, D. C. 

Eusebius M. Barron, Jackson, for 2 years, Meharry 
Medical College, Nashville, Tennessee. 

iemetainmer = ixeed, Jackson, tor 1° year, Meharry 
Medical College, Nashville, Tennessee. 


The Health Unit at Jackson College, Jackson, 
Mississippi 


The health unit is a miniature hospital consisting of 
a classroom for health education, a ward each for men 
and women, an X-ray room, operating room and liv- 
ing quarters for the director. The general construc- 
tion of social science, and health buildings at a cost 
of $66,256.36. Funds for the construction came from 
the State Building Commission, $30,000; Rosenwald 
Fund, $30,000; General Education Board, $30,000; 
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and: thezlate R..1. Green estate, $5,000 to: puncnace 
equipment for the health center. This health unit just 
recently opened is supervised by the capable hands of 
Dr wee Shinlevw) re antdeaenuise: 

The health unit is modernly equipped in every way, 
and should prove’ to be a valuable asset in helping to 
meet health problems in that vicinity of Jackson.” 

School Health was broadened in 1942 to include 
work with teachers and teacher training colleges. ‘The 
program was initiated jointly by the State Department 
of Education and the State Board of Health on July 
1, 1942. ‘Teachers, both white and colored, were 
given special training in health teaching, thus resulting 
in a better teaching environment and also better stu- 
dent health. 

The aims of the program are: (1) To orient teach- 
ers in health programs so that they could recognize 
their own; (2) To give some basic information about 
health which the teachers should know before attempt- 
ing to lead children in health activities; (3) To’ac- 
quaint teachers with people who could help them in 
solving health problems; (4) To provide teachers 
with opportunity to do group planning and to exchange 
ideas; (5) To get each teacher started on the solution 
of at least one of her problems.” 

There has been Hygiene Class Instruction given 
from time to time by the Mississippi State Board of 
Health and under the capable supervision of Mary D. 
Osborne (white) R.N., Public Health Nursing. The 
aims of the course are to stress the importance of 
Health in homes and communities, to equip the student 


“Jackson Advocate, Jackson, Mississippi, September 9, 1944. 
“Report of‘ the State Board of Health, 33rd Biennial Report, pp. 
22, 153, July 1, 1941 to June 30, 1943, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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to become a living example and teacher of health, to 
instruct how to be of service to the sick under care of 
the family physician in the home and how to aid in 
the control and elimination of preventable diseases in- 
cident to Mississippi. 

The hygiene classes consist of members as near the 
same age as possible, with a leader, a secretary, and 
two committees. The classes of not more than twenty 
members consist of school girls and boys, teachers in 
summer normals, housekeeper aides, NYA _ students, 
midwives and other adults. The minimum period of 
instruction is 18 hours, average twenty-two, and for 
teachers in normal schools thirty hours, and on com- 
pletion of the course, exercises are held which depict 
to the public what the students have learned. At this 
time students who pass the written test and the prac- 
tical demonstrations are given certificates from the 
State Board of Health. 

Students are taught by their instructor thrift and 
how to make use of home appliances which tend to 
make a sick patient comfortable and thus are conducive 
to convalescence, and are drilled in practical work un- 
til able to apply demonstrated methods. 

Topics studied include care of room for patient, 
type of bed, how to make bed, how to give bath, morn- 
ing and evening care of patient, various ways to make 
patient comfortable, diet and how to serve food, mouth 
hygiene, how to keep a simple bedside record, how to 
take pulse, temperature, and respiration, personal hy- 
giene and care of attendant of patient, advantages of 
bathing and care of the skin, actual first aid or what 
to do until physician arrives, care and needs of infant, 
child and expectant mother. Students are also taught 
the aims and activities of the State Board of Health, 
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the meaning of vital statistics, registration of births, 
deaths, marriages and divorce, how communicable dis- 
eases are acquired and why reported, and how to avoid 
contagion. Particular stress is placed upon the control 
of diphtheria, small pox, typhoid fever, hookworm, 
tuberculosis, malaria, syphilis, gonorrhea, and rabies. 
When it is remembered that 90% of the sick are cared 
for in their own homes, it will be recognized there is 
a need for this type of work. 

Students are taught not only to become interested from 
a health standpoint in members of the family but in 
others of the community.” 

Of the 44,795 students (white and colored) who 
took this course, up to August, 1943, there were 17,- 
eyecoloreds. 

Great respect should be paid to Mary D. Osborne, 
R.N. (white), Public Health Nursing, of Mississippi 
State Board of Helath, who played such a valiant role 
to make these courses a success. 


“Hygiene Class Instruction—Mississippi State Board of Health, 
Felix J. Underwood, M.D., Executive Officer, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“Personal letter received from Mary D. Osborne, R.N., Public 
Health Nursing, Mississippi State Board of Health, August 20, 1943, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 
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Negro Students Who Have Completed the Hygiene 
Course and Received Certificates from the 


County 
Adams 
Amite 
Attala 
Benton 
Bolivar 
Carroll 
Chickasaw 
Choctaw 
Claiborne 
C'arke 
Clay 
“oahoma 
Copiah 
Covington 
DeSoto 
Forrest 
(Ceorge 
Greene 
Grenada 
Hancock 
Hinds 
Holmes 


Humphreys 


Itawamba 
Issaquena 


Mississippi State Board of Health 


1926—August 1943 


Students County 
293 Jackson 
16 Jasper 
126 = Jefferson 
210 Nek, “Davis 


558 Jones 
59 Lafayette 
412 Lamar 


39 Landerdale 
422 J.awrence 


111 Leake 

370 ~=Lee 

420 Leflore 
67. ~— Lincoln 

145 Lowndes 
32. Madison 

489 Marion 
18 Marshall 
69 Monroe 


68 Montgomery 


237 Newton 
Noxubee 
923 Oktibbeha 
176> “Panola 

S$ Perry 
70 =Pike 


StudentsCounty 
141 Pontotoc 
77 Quitman 


254 Rankin 
151° & SCOKE 
114 Sharkey 
92 Simpson 
61 Smith 
1,174 Stone 


51 Sunflower 
344 ‘Tallahatchie 
365 Tippah 
590 ‘Tishomingo 
A723 «iL unica 


429 Union 
936 Walthall 

Di NV.arren 
872 Washington 
222 Wayne 


78 Wilkinson 
59 Winston 
444 Yalabusha 

241" Yazoo 


Ly TRO a bed 


Students 


17,517 


Finally, in the words of Dr. Felix Underwood: ‘To 
prevent sickness, decrease deaths, promote robust good 
health in Mississippi people—these are the continuing 


purpose of the State Board of Health of Mississippi. 


9978 


“Whats New In Public Health, School Health, p. 20, State Board 


of Health, Jackson, Mississippi, 1940. 
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CHAPTER V 
TELE CEACHING? BODY 


‘To do something to improve the status of the col- 
ored half of Mississippi’s population, is one of our 
greatest needs. The most constructive and far-reaching 
thing that can be done to meet this need would be to 
provide for the training of a safe and sane leadership. 
We solicit your active cooperation in this proposal.” 

DrPH Asom 

State Agent 

Division of Negro Education 
State Department of Education 
Jackson, Mississippi. 
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The most important factor in any educational pro- 
gram is the teacher. Teachers must, have scultume 
background, character, personality, training and vision 
in order that the children may acquire skills in the 
basic subjects. Wherever we have good schools re- 
gardless of the kind of school building or the kind 
of school equipment, poor teachers always mean poor 
schools. Good teachers will sooner or later improve 
buildings and equipment; thus, it is the business of the 
trustees to select teachers solely on the basis of their 
qualifications and fitness to teach children. Schools 
do not: exist for teachers. . They (do, exist Siamecm 


children.’ 


‘Mississippi's Negro Rural Schools, Suggestions for their improve- 
ment, by P. H. Easom and J. A. Travis, State Agents, Division of 
Negro Education, Department of Education, p. 7, Bulletin No. 100, 
1941. 
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The original legislature law (1870) creating a pub- 
lic school system required that all teachers must hold 
licenses. Provision was made in 1886 for uniform 
state examinations. A state Board of Examiners was 
provided for by the legislature in 1896. This Board 
provided for the issuance of a state license and a pro- 
fessional license. It marks the first time that the cer- 
tification needs of high schools teachers were in any 
way provided for. At the present time a Mississippi 
teacher may be licensed either by taking an examina- 
tion or by submitting evidence of college training in 
a recognized institution. 

During these years there was a growing demand 
for the establishment of normal schools. ‘Tougaloo 
normal and Rust normal were used to train Negro 
teachers.. Honorable J. L. Alcorn, in his inaugural 
address recommended appropriation of $20,000 for 
purchase of Tougaloo University, a Negro school be- 
longing to the American Missionary Association, to 
be used for a state, normal and agricultural school for 
the colored race. 

In addition, in 1910 Departments of Education were 
organized in other colleges, mostly white.’ 

The legislature that created the public school system 
in 1870 made provisions for teaching, training and for 
licensing teachers. 


"Biennial Report and Recommendations of State Superintendent of 
Education, W. F. Bond, a report by Director F. C. Jenkins, ‘Teacher 
Taining and Certification,’ p. 43, 1931-33, October 1, 1933, Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

"Biennial Report and Recommendations of the State Superintendent 
of Education, W. F. Bond, report of Director F. C. Jenkins, ‘Teacher 
Training and Certification,’ pp. 42-43, 1931-1933, October 1, 1933, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 

“Noble, Stuart Grayson, Forty years of the Public Schools in Mis- 
sissippi, with special reference to the Education of the Negro, p. 30, 
Ph.D. dissertation, Teachers College, Columbia University, N. Y., 
1918, Ibid. p. 43. 
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~The 1886 law created a system of institutes for 
teachers to be held one day each month of the consti- 
tutional school term of four months. This law was 
amended so that institutes might be held several days 
at a time. It was through the beneficence of George 
Peabody and by legislative appropriations, that teach- 
ers institutes of high grade served thousands of teach- 
ers during the nineties. Around 1901 the institutes 
and normal institutes developed into summer normal 
schools and large numbers of teachers, white and black, 
received training. ‘The academic training of these 
teachers was done at the private and academic high 
schools of the day. 

Until 1903 approximately 80% of Mississippi teach- 
ers had little beyond seventh grade training in schools 
that ran four to. six months.a year.’ 

According to Wright’s thesis on Secondary Educa- 
tion, he found that in 1917 college trained teachers 
represented only 14% of those teaching in the high 
schools; and in 1933 they represented 42% of the 
number. In 1917 high school graduates represented 
36% of the teaching force in the high schools, while 
in 1933 they were only 23% of those teaching in the 
high schools.” 

The training requirement to teach in accredited 
schools has been steadily increased. During the 1925-6 
and 1926-7 sessions, one-half of the teachers in the 
high school department were required to be graduates 
of approved colleges or have equivalent training. This 
ratio increased to two-thirds for the 1927—28 session, 
and three-fourths for the 1928—29 session. More im- 


~ 


*Tbid. 

Wright, 7, iB The Development of Publicly Supported Secondary 
Education for Negroes in Mississippi, unpublished M.S. Thesis, Li- 
brary, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, 1935. 
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portant, possibly, than increasing the number of col- 
lege graduates teaching in the high schools of the state 
is the effective insistence that teachers have definite and 
specific training for the subject or subjects to be 
taught.’ 

According to a report of Dr. Ambrose Caliver, 
specialist in the education of Negroes, U. S. Office of 
Fiducation, with reference to the special surveys of sec- 
ondary education among Negroes and the education 
of Negro teachers, delivered to National Association 
of Teachers, in 1933, it was found that: (1) In gen- 
eral, the preparation of Negro elementary teachers in 
1930-31 in America was far below standard; (2) that 
about 22% had not progressed beyond the first year 
of high school; (3) 56% ranged between high school 
education and the accepted minimum standard of two 
years of college (nearly half had not reached that 
standard); (4) Only 22% had more than two years 
Oicolcce. (5) In two states, more than 50% of the 
Negro elementary teachers had not advanced beyond 
high school as compared with a corresponding percent- 
age of less than seven for white elementary teachers 
in the same States.” 

Mississippi was one of these States, for according 
to Data received from the State Department of Edu- 
Pamionetorer? 39, it reveals that in 1939 there were 
5,930 colored teachers, 600 were college graduates, 
2,330 on College level, and 3,000 below College level. 
(Most of the latter group were practically untrained. )” 


‘Biennial Report and Recommendations of the State Superintendent 
of Public Education, W. F. Bond, p. 30, 1925-1927, September 1, 1927, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 

°Mississippi Educational Journal, pp. 11-12, Vol. X, 1933-1934, Jack- 
son, Mississippi. 

"Data received from the State Department of Education, 1939, Jack- 
son, Mississippi. 
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Encouraging it is to note that sixty per cent of the 
entire teaching force attended summer school each sum- 
mer during the biennium (1939-41) in an effort to 
improve their training.” 

Dr. Stuart G. Noble, in his study found with respect 
to the efhiciency of Negro teachers as indicated by the 
grade of certificate, that very little progress was made 
during the eleven years between 1890 and 1901; and 
that there was decided falling off in efficiency a 
1901 and°1910; For the school year 1909={9in 
was found that 23.6% of the Nevis teachers were 
holding first grade certificates; 24.7% of the teachers 
were holding second grade certificates, and that 51.6% 
of the teachers were holding third grade certificates.” 

‘Mississippi needs,” according to W. F. Bond, State 
Superintendent of Public Education, ‘‘as much as any- 
thing else, an up-to-date law for the certification of 
teachers. Our present law is altogether out of date 
and is a patch-work that has been handed down through 
the past several years.’”” 

Mississippi has 87 agencies granting certificates to 
teachers. A summary of Licenses issued by one of 
the agencies for the certification of teachers, showing 
the kind of licenses or certificates issued are as follows: 
Professional License—A teacher’s professional license 
is issued to an applicant upon presentation of docu- 
mentary evidence from college authorities that the ap- 
plicant has met the requirements for a bachelor’s de- 


“Biennial Report and Recommendations of State Superintendent of 
Education, p. 17, 1939-1941, Jackson, Mississippi. 

"Noble, Stuart G., Forty Years of the Public Schools in Mississippi, 
with special reference to Negro Education, pp. 88-104. 

“Biennial Report and Recommendations of the State Superintendent 
of Public Education, W. F. Bond, on “Certification Law for Teach- 
ers,” p. 12, 1925-1927, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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gree in credits earned 9 session hours, 18 semester 
hours or 27 quarter hours in education as prescribed 
by the State Board of Examiners. 

Sophomore License—A license valid for two years 
in any public school in Mississippi may be secured by 
an applicant upon presentation to the State Board of 
Examiners of documentary evidence that two years 
college work has been completed in an institution of 
standard college grade, and that six session hours, 12 
semester hours or 18 quarter hours of credit in educa- 
tion have been earned. 

First Grade License—Another type of License is- 
sued by the State Board of Examiners is First Grade 
License, secured by examination on 16 subjects of ele- 
mentary grade and first year high school level. A first 
grade license is valid for one, two or three years deter- 
mined by the general average made on the 16 subjects. 

Renewal of License—Sophomore License, First 
Grade License and Second Grade License may be re- 
newed or extended for one year beyond the date of ex- 
piration by attending summer school for six weeks. 
These renewals may be repeated for four years in suc- 
cession in the case of First Grade License, after which 
the license becomes a permanent life license. 

Second Grade License—A Second Grade License 1s 
issued by the State Board of Examiners to each appli- 
cant taking state examination on 12 elementary school 
subjects, provided the average grade on the 12 subjects 
is high enough to meet the statutory requirements for 
a second grade license. A second grade license is valid 
for one year, is subject to renewal by attending an 
approved summer school, but it never becomes a per- 
manent life license. 


Third Grade License—A Third Grade License is 
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issued by the State Board of Examiners to each appli- 
cant taking examination on 12 elementary school sub- 
jects, and making an average grade below the statu- 
tory requirement for a second grade license, but an 
average above the minimum grade set by law for fail- 
ure on examination. 

Special Licenses—The State Board of Examiners is 
empowered by law to issue a license to teachers desir- 
ing to teach special subjects exclusively, such as Pri- 
mary work, Home Economics, etc., upon condition that 
each applicant is a graduate of a fully accredited four- 
year high school and that the applicant pass success- 
fully an examination prescribed by the State Board of 
Examiners. A special license is subject to renewal by 
attendance upon an approved summer school. 

Exemption License—After a teacher has taught five 
consecutive years on a first grade license, earned by 
successive examinations, or renewals by attending sum- 
mer schools, the State Board of Examiners’ may issue 
a permanent life license called an exemption license. 

County License—Each of the 82 counties in Missis- 
sippt has a County Board of Examiners, empowered 
by law to conduct examination, on questions prepared 
by the State Board of Examiners, to grade the papers 
and issue the licenses to applicants who make the aver- 
age grade required by law. A license earned in this 
way is valid in the. county in which it is earned. It 
may ‘be validated for any other county by the State 
Board of Examiners on its authority to transfer license 
from one county to another. 

Reciprocal License—A teacher taking training in an- 
other state and earning a license in that state may 
secure a license in Mississippi on that training pro- 
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vided, it is equal to the training required for such a 
license in Mississippi.” 

eve last, nsays Wc PieH chasom, state Agent -of 
the State Department of Education, ‘Mississippi has 
a new certification law. Nearly everything in the old 
scheme has been repealed and a new scheme will be 
set up by July first. The new plan grants teaching cer- 
tificates on the basis of bona fide training; the lowest 
certificate granted, under the law, will be one year of 
high school training plus some professional training.’ 

According to the regulations of the State Board of 
Education for Teachers’ Certificates as provided for 
in Chapter 44, Extraordinary Session of 1938, that 
became effective July 1, 1939, a new class of Certifi- 
cate was issued. ‘hey can be classed into two groups, 
namely: Professional Certificates, and Provisional 
Certificates. There was also Supplementary regula- 
tion passed by the State Board of Education under date 
of August 12, 1940: Supplementary Regulation of the 
State Board of Education regarding Professional Cer- 
tificates Classes A-s and A-e 


Professional ‘Training: In leu of the require- 
ment for observation and practice teaching, the 
Board will accept two years of successful teach- 
ing experience in issuing A-s and A-e profes- 
sional certificates. 


"Twenty Years of Progress (1910-1930) and a Biennial Survey 
(1929-1931) of Public Education in Mississippi, pp. 68-70, Bul. 67, 
No. I, State Department of Education, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 10, Vol. XV, No. 1, October, 
1938, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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Up to June, 1944, Mississippi only required a mini- 
mum prerequisite of 18 years of age, and no proof of 
good health, of citizenship, and neither did she require 
an oath of allegiance to the constitution of the United 
States or of any States in issuing teachers certificates. 

Practically all States now issue war emergency per- 
mits or legalize the employment of teachers with sub- 
standard qualifications by equivalent methods. ‘wenty- 
nine States were issuing permits in June, 1942. Per- 
mits were issued in practically all grades and subjects 
for which regularly certificated teachers could not be 
found. Of the permits issued in America in 1943-44, 
a little less than three-fourths were issued to elemen- 
tary teachers. Ihe remainder were issued: tose 
school teachers, chiefly in vocational, social and scien- 
tific subjects in which men teachers predominated. 

The qualification of emergency teachers are uncer- 
tain not only in amount of preparation, but also in per- 
sonality, experience, maturity, and other qualifications. 
For among them are found teen-age high-school stu- 
dents, retired teachers with a life-time of experience, 
married women ex-teachers, college graduates and for- 
mer students with no profession, training or experience, 
tradesmen, and a variety of other persons. In more 
than two-thirds of the States emergency permits are 
valid for one year only.” ‘‘Mississippi,’’ according to 
Dr. P. H. *Easom, “issued a. great many ‘licensesvte 
teachers in 1944-45, due to the shortage of teachers. 
This license does not move the teacher upward toward 
a better type of license or toward a better salary. 
Then too, the State Department of Education has con- 
ducted a series of institutes or workshops in a number 
of counties. These institutes are substituted for county 


“Education For Victory, Official Biweekly—U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, pp. 11-12, Vol. 3, No. 7, October 3, 1944, Washington, D. C. 
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examinations. By attending one of these institutes 
from three days to a week, teachers not having licenses 
could obtain an emergency license for one year, 
but not renewable.” 


Summer Schools For Mississippi Negro Teachers 


As late as 1925 there was held in Mississippi a type 
of Summer School known as the “review summer 
school” running from four to five weeks without credit 
toward advancement. ‘These schools made no provi- 
sion for promotion from one grade to another, simply 
a renewal of license and an opportunity to take the 
state examination at the close of the session.” 

Beginning with the summer of 1926, a change was 
made by the State Department of Education from the 
regular type of summer school known as the “review 
summer school” to that of a college and high school 
credit summer school. In addition to the high school 
credit work, four college grade schools were main- 
tained at the following places: Alcorn A. & M. Col- 
lege,s Alcorn; Flaven Teachers Institute, Meridian; 
Mary Holmes Seminary, West Point; and Gulf Side, 
Waveland. Approximately four hundred teachers 
were enrolled at these schools for college credit work 
and more than 3,000 were doing high school credit 
work.” 


“Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 5, Vol. XXI, No. 1, October, 
1944, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“Biennial Report and Recommendations of the State Superintendent 
of Education, p. 61, 1931-1933, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Wright, J. B. The Development of Publicly Supported Secondary 
Education for Negroes in Mississippi, unpublished M.S. Thesis, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. 

“Biennial Report and Recommendations of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, 1925-1927, p. 69, September 1, 1927, Jackson, 
Mississippi. 
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Quite a few Jeanes and county training school teach- 
ers were extended scholarships by the General Educa- 
tion Board of New York City, and they attended 
Hampton Teachers Institute, Hampton, Virginia. 

A few scholarships for a year’s work at some insti- 
tution outside the State were given by the General 
Education Board each year to outstanding teachers 
of home economics, and health. Jackson College for 
Negroes, and Alcorn A. & M. College have been two 
colleges who were the recipients of such aid.” 

It is interesting to note that the General Education 
Board has contributed funds toward the support of 
summer school courses for Negro teachers since 1916. 
It served as a means of carrying out a particular pro- 
gram by bringing special groups together for intensive 
training under able leadership. In the earlier years, 
however, many of the schools were used primarily as 
a means of assisting the states to improve the general 
training of teachers so that they might obtain 
certificates. 

Colleges like Rust, Jackson College For Negroes, 
Mississippi Industrial, and Alcorn A. & M. College in 
1934 began a spring Quarter during the regular school 
session, which gave teachers whose schools would be 
closed, an excellent opportunity to do a full quarter’s 
work at the Colleges, thus gaining additional credit 
towards graduation, and secure renewal of licenses.” 

The individual who was responsible for organizing 
credit Summer School for Negro Teachers in Missis- 
sipp!1 was W. C. Straham, State Supervisor of Negro 
Elementary Schools. In 1934, he said: “I organized 


“General Education Board Annual Report, Southern Program, p. 
149, New York City, N. Y., 1940. 

“Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 101, Vol. X, No. 5, “School 
‘Term-Quarter System,” February, 1934, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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credit summer schools throughout the State. At that 
time I looked forward to the time when all teachers in 
the State would at least have high school diplomas. I 
have not yet changed my views on this matter.’”” 

According to Superintendent J. S. Vandiver, sixty 
Pewmcent-or the entire teaching force of 5,972) Neero 
teachers attended summer school each summer between 
Boo vand 1937." 

In 1942, the summer schools offering courses were 
at: Alcorn A. & M. College, Jackson College for Ne- 
groes, Meridian, Columbus, Okolona, Rust College, 
Clarksdale, Greenwood and Durant. 

The challenge was given to Mississippi Negro 
Teachers by Dr. P. H. Easom, State Agent, when he 
said in 1942: “let me urge every teacher who goes to 
summer school, both within and without the state, to 
go tor the specific purpose of getting some of her 
problems solved. Don’t go to summer school per- 
functorily. Don’t go to summer school just to keep 
up appearances, to take more courses, to pile up more 
credits. Go for the purpose of getting solutions to 
specific problems.’”” 


Alcorn A. & M. College Summer Session 
by Dean W. B. Nelson, Director 


The Summer Session Committee of Alcorn A. & M. 
College has for several years been studying its pro- 
gram with a view toward adjusting it more effectively 


Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 143, Vol. X, Nos. 7 & 8, April- 
May, 1934, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Biennial Report and Recommendations of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, J. S. Vandiver, p. 13, 1935-1937, November 1, 
1937, Jackson, Mississippi. 

*4Op. Cit. pp. 100-101, Vol. X, February, 1934. 
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and economically to the needs of in-service teachers. 
Among other facts brought to light by the study is the 
fact that students come to Alcorn in the summer for 
one or more of the following reasons: (1) the renewal 
of licenses, (2) to qualify for a higher grade of cer- 
tification, (3) teachers of agriculture, home economics, 
trade and industrial education, principals, urban and 
rural feachers seek credits toward a degree. In addi- 
tion to providing for the above needs the college will 
cooperate with the U. S. Office of Education in its 
accelerated program for college students, who wish to 
prepare for wartime needs and complete pre-medical 
requirements. 

Cognizant of the various needs of our clientele and 
the aim of the college to serve youth, the farm, and the 
home, the committee has provided two summer terms 
to run concurrently. In other words there will be a 
long term which begins June 7 and a short term which 
begins July 5, both ending August 7. 

Courses in the long-term session have been organ- 
ized on the semester basis. This means that a student 
may complete a semester’s course and thereby get a 
full semester’s credit in nine weeks, making it possible 
to secure in nine weeks, credit which has formerly re- 
quired attendance for two six-weeks terms. The finan- 
cial advantages are obvious to all. 

The short term of six weeks is designed to accom- 
modate inservice teachers whose major aim is to renew 
licenses and at the same time accumulate credits toward 
a degree. This arrangement will be especially wel- 
comed by teachers who farm, or wish to take advan- 
tage of the early summer to can and preserve fruits 
and vegetables—a matter not to be taken lightly dur- 
ing these times. 

The committee is very enthusiastic over the revised 
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program and anticipates like enthusiasm from the 
teachers to be served. The program as designed will 
meet the definite needs of persons (teachers and oth- 
ers) whose major goal is credit toward a degree, in 
providing them the opportunity to earn a semester’s 
credit in one continuous term. Of no small conse- 
quence from the financial end is the fact that it is pos- 
sible to do eighteen weeks’ work in nine weeks. At 
the same time the needs of teacher-farmer, teacher- 
housewife and teachers seeking renewals only or re- 
newals and course credit but who do want the accel- 
erated program are adequately provided for by the 
short term.” 

Jackson College for Negroes has always had very 
interesting Summer Schools. According to Dean H. 
T. Sampson, in 1936-1937, the courses offered were 
Delceanouncd tour distinct. features: (1) The Rural 
Demonstration School, (2) The Curriculum Labora- 
tory School, (3) Special Courses in Home Economics 
and, Rural. Education, and (4) Special Courses in 
Music. 

The Rural Demonstration School was designed to 
meet the needs of persons who teach in one-teacher 
Rural Schools. The General Education Board offered 
scholarships to 25 selected persons who teach in one- 
teacher rural schools to observe in this Demonstration 
School. These teachers, in addition to this observa- 
tion were required to take courses in Rural Education, 
Practical Home Economics, Manual Arts, Music, and 
Plays and Games. | 

Under the direction of Misses F. O. Alexander and 
Daisy Parker, they were taught how to make teaching 
materials. They were guided and had actual demon- 


“This data was compiled by Dean W. B. Nelson, Director of Sum- 
mer School, at Alcorn A. & M. College, Alcorn, Mississippi. 
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Alcorn A. & M. College, 1941, 1942, 1944. Group 5. 
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stration in some experiences which they would actually 
encounter in their rural teaching environment. 

In the curriculum Laboratory School, 1936-1937, 
Miisses Vl. GW hiteside and’ A: .L. Michael: demon- 
strated how a unit of work may be initiated, developed, 
and evaluated. 

The Special Courses in Rural Education and Home 
Economics were designed primarily for teachers of 
one-teacher schools, but they were broad enough to 
enable other rural teachers to profit by them. ‘The 
Home Economics was not a technical course. Its aim 
was health improvement of the child and the com- 
munity. It dealt with home management, proper kinds 
of dress, child care, lunches for school children, and 
good health practice.” 

In 1943, of the 460 students enrolled during the 
second summer session, 86 were employed as teachers 
in the one- teacher type school, according to Dean H. 
Tessampson, 116 in the two teacher, 53 in the three 
teacher, 16 in the four teacher, six in the five teacher, 
eight in the six teacher, three in the seven teacher, 
Sevenmin the -ciont teacher, three’in the nine, one in 
the ten teacher type, and nine in schools having more 
fiam@eten teacners, 260 were located:in the open- 
country, 45 in small towns, while only six of the 460 
persons enrolled were employed in city schools. 

Students in attendance represented 55 of the states’ 
82 counties, or 67 per cent of all the counties in the 
state. Counties having the largest numbers enrolled 
were: Hinds with 69, Yazoo—49, Copiah—26, Pike— 
24, Leake—22, Newton—20 and Holmes—18. All 


Otmerssranpe from 1 to 17. 


Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 7, Vol. XIII, 1936-1937, Jack- 
son, Mississippi. 
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Contributing greatly to enrich the summer’s activi- 
ties were outstanding visitors, who lectured, conducted 
forums, open house discussions, gave demonsrtations 
and showed movies of rich educational value. Among 
them were Mr. J. A. Travis, Dr. P..H. Easom, J. ©: 
Amacher and Miss Ethel MckKiffin, of the State De- 
partment of Education; from the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, Major W. F. Holcombe, W. A. Bonds 
and Andrew J. Simmons, educational specialist of 
Washington, D. C., representing the vocational head- 
quarters of the American Red Cross, Jesse O. Thomas, 
Washington, D. C.; Director of County Agents, M. 
M. Hubert and W. E. Ammons, of the AA.; W. W. 
Blackburn, Executive Secretary, MOAT (Cisse ance 
R. Holcomb, Director of Malaria Control and Pre- 
vention, Hinds County Health Department. 

There were also exhibits by the Fine Arts depart- 
ment of work done in woodcraft, clay modeling, 
leather craft, weavings, papier-mache craft, charcoal 
and pastel erties pottery, puppets, black and white 
flower designs and creative paintings.” 

Jackson College for Negroes Summer Session policy 
is 60 days in length and divided into two terms of 5 
weeks classes be conducted 6 days each week. ‘The 
daily sessions would be divided in two terms of 5 
weeks classes to be conducted 6 days each week.” 

At Rust College, Summer School, Holly Springs, 
Mississippi, in 1944 there were 300 Negro teachers in 
attendance, with a faculty of 21 teachers. According 
to Dr. L. M. McCoy, president, college courses were 
offered, and practical work was taught.” 


“Daily Clarion Ledger, Jackson, Mississippi, August 6, 1943. 
“The Jackson Advocate, Jackson, Mississippi, July 18, 1942. 
“The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tennessee, July 21, 1944. 
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The Negro College Workshop in Mississippi 


The first workshop started in the summer of 1936 
when some thirty-five teachers came together for a six 
weeks study at Ohio State University. These thirty- 
five teachers were carefully selected by members of 
the Eight Year Study Commission. In preparation 
for the workshop each participant was asked to de- 
scribe a professional problems or interest to which he 
would like ot devote his attention during the six weeks. 
The curricular consultants and the evaluation staff of 
the Eight Year Study joined in a cooperative attack 
upon these problems and interests. There were also 
present representatives of the commission on Second- 
ary School Curriculum, the Adolescent Study and the 
Commission on Human Relations. 

This first summer was so successful until in 1938 
the General Eduation Board gave sufficient funds to 
set up four work-shops and more than 500 students 
attended.” 

A new group was admitted to the workshop in 
1938—a group of twenty-three colleges and university 
faculty members from sixteen different institutions of 
higher learning. 

Out of this grew demand for larger opportunities 
for college members to participate and the extension 
of such workshop facilities in cooperation with the 
Co-operative Study in General Education of the Ameri- 
can Council of Education. 

By the summer of 1940 a large number of graduate 
schools had participated actively in the experimental 
program. 


“Quarterly Review of Higher Education Among Negroes, p. 1, Vol, 
Do 1942 Washington, D.C. 
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The workshop has served primarily the needs which 
are characteristic. of the experienced = teachers. eine, 
bring problems to solve, exchange points of view on 
many problems peculiar to our colleges today, and op- 
portunity to personal conferences with some of the 
most outstanding authorities in the field of Education. 
This unusual opportunity was brought about by the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools for 
Negroes, the Association of Land-Grant Colleges, the 
American Teachers Association, the Association of 
Collegiate Deans and Registrars in Negro Schools, and 
the State Agents of Negro Schools. Cooperating with 
these organizations in this project were the General 
Education Board and the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation of the U.S: Office of Education, On October 
20, 1941, sixty teachers from twenty-five colleges, in- 
cluding the Atlanta colleges, assembled at Atlanta Uni- 
versity for the workshop experience. 

‘The workshop at Atlanta was well organized and 
was well set up in equipment,” says Willie King Can- 
non. The library committee worked earnestly to pro- 
vide the group with whatever materials were needed 
for the work to be done. Other offerings of this work- 
shop were as follows: (a) gave teachers a chance to 
discuss their work and problems with other teachers 
in similar colleges, to clarify their thinking on prob- 
lems of educational philosophy and to secure help in 
defining educational objectives, (b) gave teachers a 
chance to share in its operation, such as the appoint- 
ment of various committees—The Planning and Steer- 
ing Committee, which planned for the success of the 
workshop; Evaluation Committee, which kept check 
on the effectiveness of the workshop and its activities, 
etcetera. 

(c) “It offered teachers recreational activities, and 
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afforded opportunities for seeing other colleges and 
meeting their faculties and discussing educational 
problems with them.’ 

The movement spread to Mississippi like wild fire. 
In a Jeanes Teachers conference held at Jackson Col- 
lege in 1942, in setting up the wishes and needs as set 
up by the Teachers in the meeting, and made the Basis 
of a Study Program by the eJanes Teacher, it was sug- 
gested along with other items that there should be a 
General Long-Term Plan for Workshops. It was also 
suggested that successive Jeanes programs in following 
years work and a sequence or follow-up to this present 
workshop, and that summer schools in the colleges give 
courses which will fit upon it in a meaningful way. 
The idea is that a college may follow up with a work- 
shop in the Language Arts of Social studies, etc. The 
idea too, is that, for a while at least, in the training 
of our teachers subject matter and methods shall not 
besseparated. 

Thus, various workshops have been held from time 
to time helping to solve problems of school teachers 
and improve school conditions. Chiefly among them 
were two held at Piney Woods Country Life School, 
Piney Woods, Mississippi, in 1942 and 1944 respec- 
tively, with Miss F. O. Alexander, as their Director. 
“So enthusiastic were some of the teachers to attend,” 
said Miss Alexander, ‘that some borrowed their en- 
france-tees. 

Mrs. Cleopatra D. Thompson, who not only at- 


Cannon, Willie M. King, What Is the Negro College Workshop? 
pp. 2-4. Alcorn A. & M. College, Alcorn, Mississippi, 1942. 

"Data received from Jeanes Teachers Conference—Workshop—‘A 
Rough Draft-Field-Service course in Education,” held at Jackson Col- 
lege, 1942, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“Personally interviewed Miss F. O. Alexander, at her residence, 
August 27, 1944, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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tended a college workshop held at the University of 
Chicago the summer of 1944, but she has directed 
various workshops at Magnolia, Gloster, and Alcorn 
A. & M. College. She reports that the enthusiasm 
exemplified by the various participants was excellent.” 

Two Mississippians, Professor Lee EK. Williams of 
Jackson College for Negroes, Jackson, Mississippi, 
and Miss Mildred F. Stampley, Vicksburg, Mississippi, 
attended a six weeks workshop at Ohio University the 
summer of 1944. Although this was not Professor 
Williams’ first time, for he attended a workshop at 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, in 1942. So efficient 
were their work that they chose to attend this work- 
shop at Ohio State. It was sponsored jointly by the 
Cooperative Negro College Study, that is under the 
directorship of President H. C. Trenholm of Ala- 
bama State Teachers College, Montgomery, Alabama, 
and the Secondary School Study, directed by W. A. 
Robinson at Atlanta University. 

Both studies were projects of the Association for 
Colleges and Secondary Schools for Negroes and sup- 
ported by the General Education Board.” 

Perhaps the most unique workshop ever held in Mis- 
sissippi for Negro High School Principals was held 
at Alcorn A. & M. College for a six-week period from 
June 26, to August 5, 1944. It was conducted with 
the cooperation of the State Department of Education 
and the General Education Board. 

The Director of the Workshop was W. N. Jackson, 
teacher of Science and Mathematics at William Grant 
High School, Covington, Kentucky. He is a graduate 


“Personally interviewed Mr. C. D. Thompson, Principal, Alcorn 
A. & M. College Practice School, November 29, 1944, Alcorn, Miss. 
“The Chicago Defender, Chicago, Illinois, August 5, 1944. 
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of Morehouse College in 1933, and received his M.S. 
degree in Mathematics from Atlanta University in 
no Soes lle has-also had 1.0 years teaching experrence. 
His experiences with workshops are varied and inter- 
esting. In 1941 he attended a High School Workshop 
at the University of Chicago, in 1942 he was staft 
member of the Negro Southern Association, this time 
at North Carolina College, Durham, North Carolina, 
teaching mathematics, in 1943 he was staff member of 
the South Georgia workshop sponsored by Atlanta 
University for four schools in South Georgia. He was 
consultant in general school planning. 

The 1944 Principal workshop at Alcorn A. & M. 
College, sponsored by Atlanta University and the Sec- 
ondary School Study was the outcome of a beginning 
made by the Secondary School Study and the Negro 
Southern Association whose purpose was to improve 
Negro schools for boys and girls. W. A. Robinson, 
at one time Principal of the Atlanta University High 
Laboratory High School chose three persons from 
various progressive schools in 1940 to plan for school 
improvement.” 

‘he participants were: Mrs. E.thel R. Carmel, Sher- 
man Line Vocational Agricultural School (3, 3, 4), 
Magnolia, Mississippi. Her problem was: “To for- 
mulate a complete overview of the Sherman Line Vo- 
cational Agricultural Program and plan ways for 
teacher and parent cooperation.” 

Mrs. Thelma B. Carson, Lambert High School 
(1, 3, 35), Lambert, Mississippi. Her problem was: 
‘To plan ways for directing the activities of a group 
of teachers with whom I have formerly associated as 
a teacher.” 


“Personally interviewed W. N. Jackson, Director of principal work- 
shop at Alcorn A. & M. College, June 26, 1944, Alcorn, Mississippi. 
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Mrs. Nettie Bs Ferguson, Greenlea School (ipsam 
McCool, Mississippi. Her problem was: “Planning a 
functional health program for pupils and parents of 
the Grenlea School.” 

Mr. V. H. Gee, Midway High School, Scott County, 
Mississippi. His problem was: “To plan ways for 
working in a new school situation with a new group 
otsteachers.), 

Mr. Archie Gordon, Delta Industrial Institute, 
Doddsville, Mississippi. His problem was: ‘To plan 
an improved evaluation program for the Delta Indus- 
trial Institute.”’ 

Mr. Edward Griffin, Shelby Colored School, Shelby, 
Mississippi. His problem was: “to plan ways for 
increasing the ‘holding power’ of the Shelby Colored 
School.” 

Mr. Commodore D. Higgins, Burglund High 
School (3, 3, 6), McComb, Mississippi. His problem 
was: ‘What can the Burlund High School do to meet 
the problem of the juvenile delinquency.” 

Mr. James J. Norman, Waynesboro Vocational 
School (3, 3, 6), Waynesboro, Mississippi. His prob- 
lem was: “Io plan a practical health program for the 
Waynesboro Vocational School; to plan ways to im- 
prove the reading abilities of pupils in grades 7-12 of 
the Waynesboro Vocational School.” 

Mr. John N. Orr, Macon Colored High School 
(3, 36), Macon, Mississippi. His problem was: ‘“To 
plan for the development of desirable health and men- 
tal hygiene practices by pupils in the Macon Colored 
High School.” 

Mr. James L. Poindexter, Belzoni Colored High 
School, Belzoni, Mississippi. His problem was: ‘To 
plan a curriculum based on pupil needs and interests 


in the Belzoni High School.” 
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Mr. L. A. Seals, Ambrose Vocational High School, 
Lexington, Mississippi. His problem was: ‘“To make 
a plan for working with the faculty in setting up a 
curriculum to fit the needs of pupils in the Ambrose 
Hich School.” 

Mrs. Amanda A. Shepard, Tatum School (4, 4), 
Gloster, Mississippi. Her problem was: “A plan for 
schoo!-community cooperation to promote improved 
living among the pupils and patrons of Tatum School.” 

Miss Minnie B. Tugele, Pleasant Grove School 
(4, 4), Bryant, Mississippi. Her problem was: ‘Plan- 
ring a protram for pupils of Pleasant Grove School in 
ine health: and social studies that will be func- 
tora! in the'r homes and in their community.” 

Miss Zadee A. Watkins, Jefferisville School, Bar- 
land, Mississippi. tier problem was: “(1) To plan 
a practical health program for the ate and parents 
ef the [etierisville School; (2) To plana Baten for 
improving the reading abilities of pupils in the Jef 
erisville School.” ae 

Mr. A. D. Wiley, Monroe County Training Schoc 
(8, 4), Amory, Mississippi. His problem was: 
formulate a complete overview of the Monroe County 
Training School program and plan ways for teaching 
cooperation in improving the program through faculty 
planning and individual classroom instruction.” 

So successful has the Summer School Health Work- 
shops in Mississipp1 Negro schools become, so respon- 
sive have been the teachers that according to an an- 
Pouneement made by Dr. P. H. Easom, State. Direc- 
tor of Education for Negroes that approximately 
3,000 Negro teachers are expected to attend the 1946 
five-week workshops in twelve different places in the 


“Directory, Alcorn A. & M. College Workshop for Mississippi 
Negro Principals, Alcorn, Mississippi, Summer Session, 1944. 
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State. Dates and places of the workshops and names 
of directors were announced as follows: 

Jackson College, June 3—July 6, first session and 
July 8—August 10, second session, H. T. Sampson, di- 
Fector. 

Greenwood, July 15—August 17, E. S. Bowlers, 
Girectos. 

iouealoo College, june 3—July 7, L. By Fraser, 
director. 

Alcorn A. & M. College, June 28—August 3, M. G. 
Whiteside, director. 

Southern Christian Institute, Edwards, May 28— 
Witiee Oe james, atten, director. 

Brookhaven, June 3—July 7, A. A. Alexander, 
director. 

Coahoma County, May 27—June 29, Lillian Rogers 
Johnson, director. 

Mecrtdiane. |ulvesto—August 17; Dr... M. Ivy, 
director. 

Rust College, Holly Springs, July 15—August 17, 
DaG@eliillins. director. 

Mary Holmes Seminary, July 22—August 30, Nelson 
Orr, director. 

Okolona, July 15—August 18, W. Milan Davis, 
director. 

Corinth, August 5—September 7, W. M. Frazier, 
director. “Teachers who attend the workshop will re- 
ceive credit toward degrees. 

Another idealistic Workshop was held at Alcorn 
A. & M. College from June 25—August 4, 1945. This 
Workshop was divided into three areas: Health, Nu- 
trition, and Physical Education and Recreation. Par- 
ticipants were grouped in areas according to the nature 
of their problems. This Workshop was very largely 
attended. he staff members were were selected for 
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their special training and experience were: Mrs. C. D. 
Thompson, Workshop Coordinator and Resource Per- 
son: Dean W. B. Nelson; Professor W. H. Craig, 
Associate Director and Administration Consultant; T. 
S. Reed, Health Education Consultant; Mrs. A. C. 
Nelson, Nutrition Consultant; and Mrs. Z. P. Price, 
Assistant Consultant in Foods. 


The Mississippi Association of Teachers In 
Colored Schools 


The Mississippi Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools has as one of its major objectives the improve- 
ment of teachers and teaching situations in the colored 
schools of the State of Mississippi.” 

The Mississippi Teachers Association in Colored 
Schools was organized in 1906 with J. A. Martin as 
first President; and with eight districts being afhli- 
ated.” Although there was very little material found 
about the activities of the Association, later informa- 
tion shows that some of Mississippi’s outstanding Ne- 
gro educators have served the Association as Presi- 
dent;" namely: 


Names Years 
Jee Ae Mi atin ries olen ihc ome eee ca ee 1906 
Wire WoePhillips en oo ee eee 1923-24 
TAG JOS 01 eee i eee eee 1924-1925" 
W2VWV Black bunnies oe 1926-1927. 


“Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 3, Vol. XXI, No. 1, Canes 
1944, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 3, Vol. 1, No. 2, Novenene L5, 
1924, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“Tbid. -p. 2, 1924. 

Sibids pate Volsrs 1925: 

SLDIda Pp. 3471) Ol. os 1926: 
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WIR VIOSEICV yak d Cokie ho Shai os aii L929 LOS 1 
Pm ansD Vata Siete Pe Snes rey 1931-1932” 
REESE OWACS a a hE a eee ee a 1933-1934" 
mtegenices() we \lexandet: cic: fab isl 1934-1936” 
(First woman president) 
MOPED UICES pyres bets se Roe Son essa 1936-1938" 
BPP by eOVeLS: 32 ie ls Red a es 1938-1940” 
Bo mr aR ELT O O11 Set ian os caleys, Momsen g, 3 Gare s 1940-1942” 
Pe ran CMeeRINICHOLS 0) ic aor elegy eles sstarons 1942-1944” 
PME EES ISAO Deer nee! age eke yt Ae A ana 1944-1946" 
MBP LOLS Ole outs eraler vintg ig cosesy) eee oe 1946-1948 


From observation you will note that three Negro 
women educators have held this coveted position. 

It was also during the administration of J. H. Mose- 
ley: that the American Teachers. Association was 
brought to Jackson, Mississippi, for the first time.” 

The Association has a Pomaerspip of approximately 
6,000 members.” 

The Constitution of the Mississippi Association of 
Teachers in Colored Schools consists of a Preamble, 
its Organic Structure, Organization of a district asso- 
ciation of teachers, the Eight Districts and the num- 
ber of counties in each, membership-active, associate 
and honorary, ofhcers of the association, the Executive 
Board, Committees, Departments, and Methods of 


Sibid-ap.ec nV ol. 7, 1929. 
ibid p. 3. Vol. 9, 1931. 
‘ibid. p..3. Vol. 11, 1933. 
Spid.op..2.~Vol. 12, 1934. 
“Tthid. p. 3, Vol. 14,.1936. 
ipigap. 2. Vol. 16, 1938: 
“Ibid. p. 2, Vol. XVII, 1940. 
pibidap..2. Vol. XIX, 1942. 
etbid.p--2,- Vol. XXI, 1944, 


"Personally Interviewed Professor J. H. Moseley, on Alcorn A. & 
M. College Campus, December 12, 1944, Alcorn, Mississippi. 

“Information received from Prof. W. W. Blackburn, Executive Sec- 
retary, December 29, 1943, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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Amendments. ‘This constitution has served as a bul- 
wark for the association on all occasions.” | 

The M. A. T. C. S. also has various ‘committees at 
work at all times, namely: 

Committee on President’s Recommendations ; 

Committee on Summer Schools; 

Committee on School Libraries and Publications; 

Committee on Curriculum Revision; 

Committee on Status of Journal; 

Committee on Finance; 

Committee on Constitution; 

Committee on National Association; 

Publicity Committee; 

Committee on Resolutions ; 

Executive Committee.” 

The executive committee advocated as far back as 
1938 for these improvements to benefit Negro teach- 
ers:and schools; (1) Enrollment of every teachers 
the state as a member of the M.A.T.C.S. (2) Pur-— 
chase of Headquarters for the association, and the es- 
tablishment of a Teacher Retirement Fund. 

(3) Establishment of a State Teacher-Training 
Institution. 

(4) Enforcement of the Compulsory School Law. 
(5) Endorsed the Adult Educational Program spon- 
sored by all agencies. (6) Establishment of a Place- 
ment Bureau for teachers.” 

The association has always catered to some chal- 
lenging and striking themes. In 1934, the theme was: 
‘Complete Education of every child, The State’s Only 


“Mississippi Educational Journal, pp. 144-147, Vol. XII, No. 7, 
April, 1936, Jackson, Mississippi. 

°Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 91, Vol. XI, No. 5, February, 
1935, Jackson, Mississippi. 

SMississippi Educational Journal, p. 22, Vol. XV, No. 12, Novem- 
ber, 1938, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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Salvation. Education of the Head, Hand and Heart.’” 
The. Theme for 1939 was: “Current Trends in Edu- 
cation for Negroes.” For 1941—"Education for 
Defense of the American Way of Life.” 

The Thirty-Eighth Annual Session of the Missis- 
sippi Association of Teachers in Colored Schools was 
held at Lanier High School, March 24-25, 1944, 
Jackson, Mississippi. The central theme was: “Vic- 
tory Through Education.” Perhaps one of the most 
important features of this Session was the following 
Departmental Meetings with the following chairmen: 


Rural Department—Miss B. J. Lemon, Chairman; 

Social Science Department—T. H. E. Jones, Chair- 
man; 

Elementary Department—Mrs. Frances M. Alex- 
ander, Chairman; 

Science Department—W. L. Powe, Chairman; 

Library Department—Miss Mary Bassett, Chair- 


man; 
Mathematics Department—TI. P. Harris, Chair- 
man; 
English Department—Miss Albertine Hopkins, 
Chairman; 


School Paminecadon Hysionnaiiuteitie=|Bizen lak YT. 
Sampson, Chairman. 


lxecutive Board of the M:Z.1.C.S., of whom A. L. 


This association boasts of owning its own building, 
and paying its Executive Secretary a year round salary. 
Perhaps one of the most fascinating gestures of ap- 
preciation and good-will was in evidence when the 


“Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 107, Vol. X, No. 6, March, 
1934, Jackson, Mississippi. 

;ibidaip. 17, Vol. XV, No. 5, 1939. 

*Ibid., p. 2, Vol. XVII, No. 4, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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Johnson, was Committee Chairman, decided to present 
Governor Paul B. Johnson, a hand painted oil portrait 
and to have run enough lithographed copies suitable 
for framing in order to place one in every Negro 
school of the State. Because of the untimely passing 
of the Governor it was presented to his wife. ‘This 
portrait was a token of appreciation for the advances 
made in Negro education during his administration. 

Governor Paul B. Johnson for the first time in 40 
years brought about a decrease in the differential be- 
tween Negro and White teacher’s salaries. He cre- 
ated the New Jackson College for Negroes, increased 
the appropriation to this college, and to Alcorn A. & 
M. College, gave free textbooks (the same kind and 
quality for all citizens), and also a Negro delinquent 
home.” 

There is not a Negro teacher in Mississippi who 
has done more to promote their cause, cement the heart 
strings of Negro teachers, and instill within them the 
importance of rendering genuine and efficient service 
than W. W. Blackburn, Executive Secretary, Missis- 
sippi Association of Teachers in Colored Schools. 

But it took J. W. Addison, who at 1940 was Prin- 
cipal of Hattiesburg High School, to paint this char- 
acter’s life. | 

Mesny years have passed since I began teaching in 
the schools of Mississippi. It has been my pleasure to 
know and to love many great souls whose lives have 
touched mine as they labored in this vineyard with a 
zeal like that divine unselfishness which characterized 
the Master as He walked on earth among men. I 


“Data taken from a circular letter dated December 6, 1943, Prentiss, 
Mississippi, and signed by A. L. Johnson, Committee Chairman, W. 
W. Blackburn, Executive Secretary, and Mrs. F. L. Nichols, President. 
Personally interviewed Professor W. W. Blackburn, at his office, 
Lynch Street, December 30, 1943, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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must admit that of times I needed courage when the 
hour was darkest, strength when the will to go on 
failed me, visions when these great minds should have 
supplied that indomitable something which enabled me 
to win through. 

I have seen many changes in the type of school build- 
ings, in the teaching personnel, the patrons and the 
communities. I am happy to say that all of these 
changes have been improvements, and that this growth 
has been sound, safe and sane. As I look back over 
the struggles that have brought Negro summer schools, 
better school buildings, Jeanes teachers, vocational ag- 
riculture, county training schools, and Agriculture High 
School, an instructive teacher journal, and enthusiastic 
State Association, an association Headquarters, it is 
a source of keenest pleasure for me to note that Pro- 
fessor W. W. Blackburn has always been found in the 
thickest of the fight. 

His career as a teacher in Claiborne County began 
with the building of a school house. His counsel and 
clear thinking evolved the first county wide graduation 
exercises ever held in the state of Mississippi. His 
energy and vision built at a cost of $5,000.00 a county 
owned pavilion in which to hold these exercises. “The 
first and only built by Negroes in such a manner. He 
then took charge of a little school in Covington County. 
With characteristic energy he remodeled this building 
and enriched the course of study there by enlarging 
the educational opportunities of boys and girls of that 
community. His next work carried him to Alcorn A. 
& M. College and while there his general personality 
and all round ability impressed the president of the col- 
lege and the Department of Education that when the 
time came to open summer school for teachers at that 
institution he was the second to be placed in charge. 
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Leaving Alcorn, Professor Blackburn was called to 
take charge of the school at Grenada, Mississippi. 
True to type, he began at once to remodel and make 
more attractive the old building he found there. ‘The 
teaching force was improved and increased; the num- 
ber of grades from eight to ten; a Home Science De- 
partment was added and a modern Teacher's home 
erected. It is not strange that such superlative build- 
ing genius could not remain long at Grenada. ‘The 
call soon came from the State Department of Educa- 
tion and he was made the State Agent of Rosenwald 
Schools. It is in this field, perhaps, where his most 
signal service was rendered to the cause of Negro edu- 
cation. I believe I am safe in saying it was his wise 
and deft touch, his pleasant approach and persuasive 
tongue with our people and their white folks, which 
more than anything else wiped from the hills and val- 
leys of our beloved State the one room, one teacher 
school, and placed therein the Rosenwald school. 

I will never forget that morning at Greenville, Mis- 
sissippl, when his name was presented as a candidate 
for the presidency of the State Association of Teach- 
ers in Colored Schools. He had not dreamed of seek- 
ing the coveted place; he was not asked if he would 
accept the nomination, no campaign was waged by 
the men who offered him to the association, but so 
assuming had been the man, so overwhelming had been 
his work that his name was greeted with a thunder 
of applause and he was elected without opposition. 
How well he served in that capacity is attested by the 
fact he is today and has been for years the Executive 
Secretary of the Association and editor of the Associa- 
tion Journal. As executive secretary and editor of 
the Journal he has brought all his persuasion and logi- 
cal thinking to bear upon the 3,000 Negro teachers of 
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Mississippi and welded them into a oneness of mind 
and spirit to the end that this organization has _ be- 
come a powerful factor in the advancement of our 
group in the field of education. 

Many honors have come to professor Blackburn— 
honors that would have destroyed the usefulness of a 
lesser man. Many Calumnies have been heaped upon 
him, calumnies that would have embittered a weaker 
man; but through it all he has emerged the same 


Pror. W. W. BLACKBURN 

Executive Secretary, Missis- 

sippi Association of ‘Teach- 
ers In Colored Schools. 
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friendly, earnest, eager, helpful country teacher that 
I knew in the long ago. I am proud to call him a 
friend and as he has served us all along and faithfully, 
I unhesitatingly name him—master Teacher.’” 

The founder and first editor of the Mississippi Edu- 
cational Journal that made its appearance in 1923 was 
Professor B. B. Dansby. The first copy was edited at 
Ellisville, Mississippi.” 

Although before this the Association had a Bulle- 
tin and R. S. Grossley, who was a teacher of Educa- 
tion at that time and afhliated with the State Depart- 
ment of Education, was the prime mover.” 

In 1933. the’ officials of the: Journal ‘celebratedaics 
tenth year of service to the teaching fraternity of its 
group and to the public in general. ‘This organ’s chief 
determination is to better serve in helping train more 
eficient teachers—all working towards one common 
goal; the betterment of a system of education which 
will ultimately mean the finer training in citizenship of 
Negro boys and girls.” 

Some outstanding features that may be found in the 
Journal are: 


1, Dr. Ps -H. Easom,, State. Agent— Goodteand 
Bad School Practices Recently Observed”; 

2. Report of Various Conferees, such as the Rural 
Supervisors’. Conference, Principals’ conferences, 
Jeanes Industrial Supervisor Teachers’ Conference, 
etcetera ; 


“Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 155, Vol. XVI, No. 8, May, 
1940, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“Personally interviewed Professor B. B. Dansby at his residence, 
Lych Street, Jackson, Mississippi, August 25, 1943. 

“Personally interviewed Professor J. H. Moseley, Alcorn A. & M. 
College Campus, December 12, 1944, Alcorn, Mississippi. 

“Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 2, Vol. X, No. 1, 1933-1934, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 
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3. Articles by outstanding educators in the state and 
out; 
4. Reports of the various Negro Colleges; 

5S. The President’s corner; 

6. County Teachers Association; . 

7. Announcement of the Annual Session of the 
ire G.Ss; 

8. Reports of Mississippi Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; 

9. Reports of the Mississippi Federation of Colored 
Women’s Clubs; 

10. Reports of accomplishments and achievements 
made by the various elementary and secondary schools, 
and summer schools. 


There is not an article in the Mississippi Educational 
Journal that is read more and good practices put into 
use, whereas the bad practices are improved upon too 
by Mississipp1 Negro Teachers than the column writ- 
cenmpy= Dr.-P. 1. Easom, state Avent, Division of 
Negro Education, State Department of Education, 
titled: Some Good and Bad. Practices Recently 
Observed. 

In 1933 under “Good Practices,’ he wrote about 
(a) “a new principal built a concrete walk from the 
street to the doorsteps of the schoolhouse so that the 
children could get into the schoolhouse without wading 
through the mud. This principal also scrubbed the 
floors and cleaned the walls of the schoolhouse before 
opening school. 

(b) A live principal is always on the lookout for 
assistance. 

(c) A young man, fresh from college, calls for help 
in making a daily schedule for his school. ‘This is a 
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good indication. A teacher who realizes he needs help 
and seeks after it will advance.’” , 

‘In 1938, under ‘Good. Practices,’ he made these 
statements. “Several schools are becoming very seri- 
ous in the matter of acquiring teaching materials, le 
brary books, maps, and laboratory equipment.’ 

ihe sdaesik of one county are placing special em- 
phasis on reading. ‘They could not do a better thing.” 

“Good, teachers certainly make -a. difterenecsam 
schools. One school, almost given up as hopeless in 
the past, secured a new principal, and now the whole 
atmosphere of the school has improved. ‘Teachers and 
pupils were all challenged by their work. They were 
working. This principal said: “he heart of our school 
is inside the building. We shall look after the grounds 
when we get the inside running properly.’ More good 
sound sense.’ Put First Things First,’ savour 
Kasom.” 

‘Professor S. H. Whisenton, DeKalb, also has given 
us another example of good leadership in Kemper 
County,” says Dr. P.-H, Easom,. State Agentaatte 
has a new building, a house full of children, and some 
good teachers. One will be impressed at this school 
by the fact that most of the larger students come from 
the rural districts of the county. Very few larger chil- 
dren are from he DeKalb community. ‘This indicates 
how hungry these rural district children are for edu- 
cation. Professor Whisenton has done a good job, 
and his school is ‘On the way.’ ””” 


Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 17, Vol. X, No. 1, October, 
1933, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 92, Vol. XV, No. 12, Novem- 
ber, 1938, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“Mississippi Educational Journal, State Department of Education, 
Jackson, Mississippi, P. H. Easom, State Agent, p. 26, Vol. XXI, No. 
2, November, 1944. 
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Some Poor Practices Recently Observed by Dr. 
Easom were: 

(a) A large spelling class was lined up against the 
wall in the schoolroom spelling words aloud when the 
teacher would pronounce them. In this procedure each 
child got a trial at about only two words of the lesson. 
In life, each child will probably need the other words 
of the lesson as much as the two that he learned to 
spell. This is poor practice. All the children ought 
to learn to spell all the words.” ee 

‘(b) Saw another teacher recently whose voice was 
pitched high enough to be heard throughout the school 
building, yet she was teaching small children in a small 
room.” 

“(c) A teacher started her recitation without any 
attempt to make clear to the pupils what she hoped or © 
expected to do. She was not teaching; she was whil-- 
ing away the time. A teacher does not teach unless 
someone learns.’ 

‘A science teacher had told his pupils to go to the 
library to look up some information. He had not told 
them the book, the chapter, or the page. In order to 
get pupils to make the best use of libraries, teachers 
must make assignments clear and definite, giving the 
books, chapters, or perhaps the pages Wiss TedetO-es 

“One teacher allowed her pupils to point their 
fingers at the words as they read.” | 

“More. schools taking precious teaching time for 
practicing plays. Such practice should come at the noon 


“Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 17, Vol. X, No. 1, October, 
1933, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 69, Vol. XI, No. 4, Se 
1935, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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hour or after school. Don’t rob the children of a part 
of their altogether too brief school term.’” 

In the Mississippi Educational Journal is also found 
articles from some of the most outstanding educators 
in and out of the State, as well as excerpts from lead- 
ing educational magazines. 

In the December, 1926, issue is an article titled, 
“The Library of the Negro College” taken from the 
Southern Workman. An excerpt from the article is as 
follows: ‘The chief reason for the existence of a poor 
and inadequate library in nearly every Negro college 
is the fact that the library is not a separate department 
with a budget which would provide for salaries, books, 
periodicals, and binding. The lack of adequately pre- 
pared libraries is also a most important factor, though 
it is noticeable that where money for books has been 
available the teachers have built up good collections in 
their special subjects.”” 

In the October, 1934, issue, Dean Lionel B. Fraser 
of Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Mississippi, wrote 
on this question: Why A Program For The Improve- 
ment of Instruction? ‘It seems to me,’’ says he, “that 
by such a better and improved methods and community 
channels through which the pupils’ spiritual and social 
wants can both be refined and satished. Teachers’ at- 
tention will be focused upon the importance of giving 
meaning to what they teach. In the end the school will 
send out individuals who will know how.’” 

In 1936 issue there appeared an article titled Seat 


“Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 93, Vol. XV, No. 12, Novem- 
ber, 1938, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 20, Vol. III, Number 2, Decem- 
ber, 1926, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“Mississippi Educational Journal, pp. 32-33, Vol. XI, No. 1, October, 
1934, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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Work by Lula Mae Hopkins, Smith Robertson School, 
Jackson, Mississippi. “All seat work would develop 
the power of comprehension, as well as furnish word 
repetition,’ says she. ‘There is also a need for exer- 
cises with isolated words, especially to develop skill 
in visual analysis. The following types of activities 
have been found to be very useful: (1) Reading 
charts developed in class; (2) Word and phrase flash 
cards; and (3) The Doll House. We must provide 
seat work that not only keeps the child busy, but at 
the same time teaches him.””” 

‘The October, 1939, issue carried an account of Miss 
Claire Collins Touring Europe while she was attending 
the Amsterdam World Conference of Christian Youth, 
February, 1939. Her reports on Denmark and Ger- 
many are most interesting. 

‘Denmark is a small country and a small nation, but 
through the spirit of cooperation the Danish people 
have built it to the position of the most advanced farm- 
ing community in the world. ‘The educational system, 
the schemes of expert advice and research, the coopera- 
tive organization for buying, selling and credit are a 
sort of tripod on which the Danish rural life stands. 
The Danes have done their best to meet modern 
conditions.” 

“In Germany,” said she, “we found that the educa- 
tion of the youth is controlled by the government. 
Young folks are taught only what the state believes is 
best for them to know. We ran across a German pri- 
mer in which German propaganda had full play. A 
picture of two persons eating dinner showed a fat Jew 
at one end of the table with plenty of food and a poor, 


% Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 114, “Seat Work,” by Lula M. 
Hopkins, Primary Teacher—Smith Robertson School, Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, Vol. XII, No. 6, March, 1936. 
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lean German at the other end with little food. Of 
course, the implication was that the Jews have taken 
all the food from the Germans. It seems that it is 
never too early to start teaching German children to 
hate the Jews. Even when babies are naughty they are 
told: ‘A big, mean Jew will get you if you don't 
behave!’ ”’ 

“Herr Hitler’s book, ‘Mein Kampf’ (My Battle) 
is the Bible of the German people.” 

“All German young men.at the age of twenty regard- 
less of rank or class, must: enlist/inca Icabor service 
Camp for six months’ training, study ‘Mein Kampf’ 
daily, learn to farm, to march, and to obey disci- 
pline.** 

In the February, 1941, issue appeared an article 
titled: “Recent Trends in the Teaching of sHistonyas 
by Robert L. Jack. He was at that time afhliated with 
the Department of Social Science, Alcorn A. & M. .Col- 
lege. “Although it is obvious that the students should 
be informed of important events of the past, the pres- 
ent should not be neglected. Consequently, teachers 
of history in following recent trends of thought, should 
give due consideration to current problems of the na- 
tion as well as those of a local nature,” he says. The 
teacher of history today should stress such current 
problems as: housing, community, labor organizations, 
conservation of human and natural resources, rural 
conditions, social security, wage and hour legislation, 
workmen compensation, and the share-cropping sys- 
tent” : 


In the October, 1941, issue J.) RandolphsPisher 


“Mississippi Educational Journal, pp. 4-5, Vol. XVI, No. 1, October, 
1939, Jackson, Mississippi. 

® Mississippi Educational Journal, pp. 108-109, Vol. XVII, No. 5, 
February, 1941, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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farmer of Rust College, but now of Allen University, 
gave these thoughts upon this subject: “How Can Lit- 
erature Aid Defense?” 

“Literature can and does aid national defense,”’ says 
Dewey) emphasizing the dignity of man; (2) by 
designating injustices and helping to eliminate them; 
(3) by stressing the necessity of unity; (4) by present- 
ing an effective way of living; (5) by teaching patriot- 
ism, devotion to the welfare of one’s country.’”” 

And in the January, 1942, issue there appeared an 
guuiciestiticd: , Reinterpreting Our Educational, Pro- 
gram,’ by James Gooden, Principal of Mary Jones 
School, Jackson, Mississippi. ‘First, we may choose,”’ 
says he, ‘our own experiences; Second, we may observe 
the activities of others; inferring their experiences and 
imitating them; Third, we may learn by being told of 
the activities and experiences of others and thus profit- 
ing by their experiences. Fourth, we may learn by 
thinking out relations and conclusions about things that 
have never been tried. Whether we are to invent a 
machine, construct a thought, or reinterpret our pro- 
gram of education, the means of approach must be 
explared: — 


Mississippv’s Negro Teachers’ Salaries 


The average monthly salary for 1871 was $58.90, 
“and there is no record,” says Dr. Noble, “that teach- 
ers of Negro schools for this period received less than 
teachers of white schools.” 


Of the 3,450 schools in operation in 1871 the first 


“Mississippi Educational Journal, pp. 6-7, Vol. XVIII, No. 1, Oc- 
tober, 1941, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“Mississippi Educational Journal, pp. 63-64, Vol. XVIII, No. 4, 
January, 1942, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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year, with a school property valuation estimated at 
$800,000, there were 860 schools for Negroes, and 
400 Negro teachers.” 

But in 1889—90 it is shown clearly that there was a 
marked difference between the pay paid white teachers 
and colored teachers. And if the salaries as presented 
in these 21 counties is indicative of how the other 82 
counties pay, the salaries of 1936-1937 are the same 
as they were in 1889-90, forty-seven years ago. 

In 1935, the State Board of Education set up a sal- 
ary schedule of $28 per month for a five months’ term, 
or a total of $140 per year, but in many counties the 
salaries have averaged less than this amount. ‘The 
typical salary for rural Negro teachers was $25 per 
month for a five months term. 

And the result means that the teachers cannot main- 
tain any sort of decent standard of living, but teachers 
with dependents just can’t make it. “Thus it means that 
these teachers engage in some other kind of work to 
make ends meet.” 

During the school terms 1942-43 and 1943-44, I 
sent out 5,500 questionnaires to Negro teachers in Mis- 
sissippl, and one of the questions asked was: Do you 
have any other occupation aside from teaching? If 
so, what is the occupation? Of the 5,008 filled-out 
questionnaires received these are some of the jobs that 
these teachers do besides teaching: beautician, dental 
assistant, farming, hotel maid, insurance collector, kin- 


*8Noble, Stuart Grayson, Forty Years of the Public Schools in Mis- 
sissippi, ‘with special reference to the Education of the Negro,” pp. 
31-35, Ph.D. Dissertation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Nw YL 98S.: 

Biennial Report and Recommendations of State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, J. S. Vandiver, “Negro Education,’ compiled by 
P. H. Easom and J. H. Travis, p. 12, November 1, 1937, Jackson, Miss. 
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dergarten work, laundress, merchant, ministry, nurse’s 
aid, recreational project, and seamstress.” 

It is also shown that the average salary for whites 
in 1939-40 in Mississippi is $750.00 per year, and 
their average pupil load is 30 pupils while the Negro 
teacher average salary is $237.00 per year, and his 
average pupil load is 49 pupils.” 

For the session 1942—43 salaries of Negro teachers 
in Mississippi were advanced from an average of 
$161:50 to $210.00. \This represents*an anntiavem 
Enease. Ot 3c. 

For the session 1943-44 annual salaries were in- 
creased -from $210.00 to $300.00 or an increasemas 
42.8%. cect 

For the current session, 1944—45, salaries were in- 
creased from $300.00 to $360.00, an increase of 20%. 

In each of the three years referred to above, salaries 
of Negro teachers and white teachers in Mississippi 
were increased the same amount in dollars and cents, 
Porsreachen, Dem Montiing 

‘At present,” says Mr. Kennett Toler, Mississippi 
news columnist for the Commercial Appeal, “the dif- 
ference on a state wide basis is about $100 a month 
for eight month school work by white teachers against 
$50 for six months paid Negroes.’” 

In a report drawn up by a committee in 1944 ap- 


“Data collected from questionnaires that I received from 5,008 
Mississippi Negro teachers during the years of 1942 and 1944. 

“Public School Expenditures—Black and White, Comparative Data 
from Official Reports, 1939-40. Commission On Interracial Coopera- 
tion, Inc., p. 3, May, 1942, Atlanta, Georgia. 

“Information received in a letter from J. A. Travis, Assistant State 
Agent, Division of Negro Education, Department of Education, No- 
vember 3, 1944, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tennessee, “Negro Teachers’ 
Pay Is Issue,” a news article by Kennett Toler, November 26, 1944. 
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pointed by President E. S. Bishop of the Mississippi 
Association of Teachers in Colored Schools, that 
pointed out some of the inadequate conditions facing 
Negro education in Mississippi, and to make recom- 
mendations to the special Legislative Committee ap- 
pointed by Governor Thomas L. Bailey to ameliorate 
or eliminate these inadequacies they recommended in 
part that: ‘‘a state-wide salary scale be established pri- 
marily upon training, efficiency, and certification; that 
the minimum salary for any teacher of the State be not 
less than $75.00 per month; and that the existing dif- 
ferential between the salarits of equally qualified teach- 
ers in Negro and white schools doing similar work be 
completely eliminated in time, with a definite schedule 
calling for a six year period.’ 

Other recommendations of this committee in refer- 
ence to Negro teachers’ status and qualifications were: 
(1) that four years of high school training shall be the 
minimum amount of training for an elementary school 
teacher; that the existing heavy teacher load” per 
teacher existing in many Negro schools on the elemen- 
tary school level in the municipalities and separate 
school districts, sometimes running as high as 90 pupils 
perteacher, a sympathetic enforcement of the existing 
law pertaining there to be made in the operation. of 
Negro schools; and (3) that a teacher in any public 
high school of the State shall not have less than two 
years of college training. 

The members of this committee were all prominent 
teachers of the State; namely: E. S. Bishop, chairman; 
fee eoaimpson, WW. W. Blackburn, A. L. Johnson, Pe 


MIG Esip DI Educational Journal, p. 4, Vol. XXI, No. 1, October, 
1944, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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S. Bowles, B. B. Dansby, W. B. Nelson, J. H. Gooden, 
J. L-Reddix, and A. A: Alexander: « 

‘As Mississippi has long boasted of handling its 
Negro problem, it seems as if she is now faced with 
the alternative of either voluntarily working out a sal- 
ary adjustment between white and colored teachers or 
having it arbitrarily settled in the courts,” says Mr. 
Kennett Toler, Mississippi’s news columnist forethe 
Commercial Appeal. 

“With reference to the salary adjustments; every 
court that has been called on to consider them, has 
ruled that the scales must be equalized according to 
training of these involved. Mississippi is the only 
Southern state where court has not been taken, the 
remedying of this condition is one of the biggest chal- 
lenges that the Mississippi Legislature could accept and 
settle very easily.””” 

And in the words of the late and former Governor 
Paul B. Johnson in an address delivered to the Joint 
Session of the Mississippi Legislature in 1942, he said 
pertaining to teachers’ pay: ‘““‘We have economized at 
the expense of the children of the State, and today we 
are paying for our short sightedness. I want to see 
this legislature pay the teachers of Mississippi a decent 
salary. We have a mandate from the people to pay 
the ‘teachers a fair salary.’ ~ 

The precarious situation that is still with us regard- 
ing rural teachers being under-paid is brought to the 


“Mississippi Educational Journal, pp. 4-5, Vol. XXI, No. 1, October, 
1944, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tennessee, “Negro Teachers’ 
Pay Is Issue,” by Kennett Toler, Mississippi news columnist, Novem- 
ber 26, 1944. 

"Senate Journal, 1942 Biennial Report, p. 16, “Governor Paul B. 
Johnson’s address to the Joint Session of the Mississippi Legislature, 
Henderman Brothers, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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attention of the American public by U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, John W. Studebaker, in an ad- 
dress delivered before the White House Conference 
on Rural Education, that was held in Washington, 
D. C., October 3—5, 1944, when he said: “One of our 
educational shames is that many rural teachers re- 
ceive about half what we pay charwomen in Nation’s 
Capital.” 

“Yet, when we look more closely at the financial 
problems of rural education we begin to understand 
why rural teachers are underpaid. Thousands of im- 
poverished rural school districts are attempting with 
such limited tax resources as they have to provide edu- 
cational opportunities for their children. 

“Without benefit of aid from State equalization 
funds many school districts in almost every State can- 
not hope to provide minimum educational opportuni- 
ties comparable with those provided urban children; 
and even if within any particular State minimum edu- 
cational opportunities are provided for through State 
equalization funds, those opportunities will not be 
equalized as between the poorer agricultural States and 
the richer industrial States except as we institute na- 
tional measures of equalization.” 

‘Handicapped by lack of funds many rural schools 
are still further handicapped by the fact of size. Most 
rural schools are small schools. ‘here are still 108,- 
000 one-teacher schools and 25,000 two-teacher schools 
in the United States. In spite of some consolidation 
of school districts only 6 per cent of rural schools em- 
ploy as many as six teachers. ‘[he need for larger ad- 
ministrative areas capable of organizing and support- 
ing an adequate minimum educational program for 
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rural children and youth is especially pressing in the 
case of secondary education. ~ 

‘“The present average salary,’ says President Roose- 
velt, speaking before the White House Conference on 
Rural Education, that was held in Washington, D. C., 
October 3—5, 1944, “is less than $1,000 a year and 
some salaries go as low as $300. ‘This is just too small 
by any decent standard. Only their duty to their 
schools before their consideration of themselves per- 
mits the children of many American school districts 
to get the education to’ which all ‘Americans are 
entitled.” 

Regarding his attitude towards whether the Federal 
Government should render federal aid in helping rural 
schools is brought out very vividly in this statement: 

‘TI believe that the Federal Government should ren- 
der financial aid where it is needed and only where it 
is needed—in communities where farming does not pay 
where land values have depreciated through erosion or 
through flood or drought, where industries have moved 
away, where transport facilities and industries have 
moved away, where transport facilities are inadequate 
or where electricity is unavailable for power and light.” 

‘Such Government financial aid should never in- 
volve Government interference with State and local 
administration and control. It must purely and simply 
provide the guarantee that this country is great enough 


“Excerpts from an address, “Better Rural Educational Opportuni- 
ties—A National Need,” delivered by U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, John W. Studebaker, during White House Conference on Rural 
Education, October 3-5, 1944, Washington, D. C. Education For Vic- 
tory, Official Biweekly of the U. S. Office of Education, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, pp. 6-7, Vol. 3, No. 8, October 20, 1944, Washing- 
tone O: 
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to give to all of its children the right to a free edu- 
cation.’ 


What About Federal Aid for Public School 
Education In Mississippi? 


In 1943 it was shown that Mississippi is one of the 
21 States of the 48 States in our Union who provide 
less than a fourth of her total school funds. Specifi- 
cally speaking she spends 42.1% of the State’s fund.” 

ime-an -article titled: “How States Finance’ their 
Schools” in The Journal of the National Education 
Association, March, 1943, it was brought out by Frank 
W. Hubbard and Louise B. Sease, N. E. A. Research 
Division that in the past ten years there has been a 
decided trend toward an increased share in the financ- 
ing of schools by state governments, but they have been 
costly because these gains have been less accompanied 
by decreases in local school revenues caused by the 
freezing of local tax rates, tax exemptions for certain 
classes of property and inefficiency in local tax admin- 
istration. With the decline in the use of earmarked 
taxes for school purposes has come a corresponding 
increase in the reliance upon school revenues appropri- 
ated by state legislatures from state general funds. 

But there is a growing recognition of the need for 
refining the measure of the educational load carried by 
local school districts for use as a basis of distributing 
state school aid. 


Excerpts taken from address of President, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
given at White House Conference on Rural Education, October 3-5, 
1944. Education For Victory, Official Biweekly of the U. S. Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, p. 3, Vol. 3, No. 8, October 20, 
1944, Washington, D. C. 

“The Journal of National Education Association, p. 84, Vol. 32, 
No. 3, March, 1943, Washington, D. C. 
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Newer measures are replacing the older, simpler 
bases of the school census, pupil enrollment, and pupil 
attendance. Sometimes several factors grouped around 
the teacher as a unit form the basis of distributing aid 
in support of a uniform statewide foundation program. 

The trend toward greater state participation in the 
support of schools is encouraging, but the financing of 
public education should be the cooperative task of all 
units of government. Some states, whatever may be 
their effort, are still financially unable to provide an 
adequate school program. Although the federal gov- 
ernment has made available a number of special grants 
for educational purposes, there still exists no federal 
machinery to implement the policy of general federal 
arc. 

It was as a result of such arguments that the Federal 
Aid Bill for Teachers’ Salaries S. 637 was introduced 
into the 78th Congress by Senator Elbert D. Thomas 
of Utah and Senator Lister Hill of Alabama, and the 
brain child of the National Educational Association 
(white). In the light that there was a need for funds 
to meet the crisis in teachers’ salaries. As thousands 
of teachers have left the profession and gone into other 
kinds of worn in order to obtain a living wage. Also 
thousands of classrooms are without teachers and thou- 
sands of other classrooms are filled temporarily by 
teachers not the important worn they have to do. On 
the average, teachers’ salaries have been increased only 
7 per cent during the war emergency while living costs 
have increased more than 20 per cent. Then, too, 
there has been a long standing need for federal aid to 


“The Journal of the National Education Association, “How States 
Finance Their Schools” by Frank W. Hubbard and Louise B. Sease, 
NEA Research Division, p. 83, Vol. 32, No. 3, March, 1944. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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reduce inequalities of educational opportunities among 
and within the states. 

In light of these needs 8,637 contained the follow- 
ing provisions: 

(1) Appropriations for $300,000,000 annually are 
authorized; 

(a) An annual emergency appropriation of $200,- 
000,000. This fund is for the payment of salaries of 
teachers to keep schools open, to employ additional 
teachers to relieve overcrowded classes, to raise sub- 
standard salaries, and to adjust salaries to meet the 
increased cost of living. Funds are to be apportioned 
to the states on the basis of average daily attendance. 
This fund is to be used exclusively for salaries and will 
be available only to those communities which out of 
state and local funds are paying salaries at least equal 
to those paid on February 1, 1943. 

(b) An appropriation of $100,000,000, annually 
for the purpose of more nearly equalizing public ele- 
mentary and public secondary educational opportuni- 
ties among and within the states—these funds to be 
apportioned to the states on the basis of an index of 
financial need. ‘This index is determined by the num- 
ber of persons five to seventeen years of age and the 
total income payments of the respective states the 
poouweminenstate, the larger the share of aid it: will 
receive. 

(2) Control of the schools is reserved strictly to the 
states and local school systems and forbidden to any 
federal officials or agencies. 

(3) The distribution of funds within a state is to 
be determined solely by state authority. 

(4) Federal funds cannot be used to reduce or re- 
place state funds for education. 

(5) In states that maintain separate schools for 
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minority races, there will be a division of federal funds 
among the separate races in proportion to population 
without a reduction in the proportion of funds from 
state and local sources spent for schools for the mi- 
nority races in 1942. 

The Thomas-Hill Bill, $637, makes for adequate 
provisions for “the education of the common people.” 
According to the 1940-census the number of citizens 
whose education has not extended beyond the fourth 
grade in school amounts to more than 20 per cent in 
eleven of the forty-eight states. Out of this situation 
comes 750,000 men who are disqualified for military 
service because they lack sufficient education. ‘This is 
aS unnecessary as it is tragic: 

Mississippi would have received around $4,500,000 
from this emergency fund.” 

From the very beginning, administration leaders in 
the Senate, especially those from the South, threw their 
weight eatdvvuctoraiee thy behind this bill as ‘every South- 
ern state, with one exception would get $6,000,000 a 
year from the measure.. At the other end of the Ime, 
smallest amounts would go to small New England and 
Eastern states and lightly populated Western states.” 

But during the discussion in the Senate, the issue 
‘developed into a question of ‘“‘Federal dictation and 
control of the public schools of the country,” says 
George Morris, in an article appearing in The Com- 


“The Journal of the National Education Association, “Federal Aid 
Bill for Teachers’ Salaries’—S637, by Willard E. Givens, Executive 
Secretary, NEZ, p. 69, Vol. 32, No. 3, March, 1943, Washington, D. C. 

“Mississippi Educational Journal, “Federal Aid For Teachers’ Sal- 
aries and Better Schools for the United States of America,” by Wil- 
lard E. Givens, NEA, p. 149, Vol. XIX, No. 8, May, 1943, Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

“The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tennessee, “Southern Senators 
Back U. S. School Aid,’’ October 11, 1943. 
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mercial Appeal, titled: “Federal Power Feared,” or 
the fear of bureaucratic dictation.” 

It was also contended that Politics and Prejudice 
were united when this bill was killed in the United 
States Senate. The Southern senators voted against 
this bill which one of their number had sponsored by 
Republican Senator William Langer of North Dakota 
which barred discrimination against Negroes even in 
the apportionment of State educational funds. 

whe imal vote on the amended bill was 53 to 26, 
which sent it back to the Committee on Education and 
Labor, and to certain death. 

It seems that the Republicans did not want the meas- 
ure passed anyway, because it would aid the prestige 
of the New Deal, so they had Senator Langer intro- 
duce the amendment which caused the desertion of the 
solid Southern contingent on the State’s Rights issue 
and the defeat of the bill. 

Both northern and southern Senators had previously 
approved Senator Barbour’s amendment barring dis- 
crimination in expenditures of the federal monies, but 
when it came to equal distribution of State funds, the 
Southerners and some Northerners balked.” 


Mississippi Teachers’ Retirement System 


Eveeiarepackias 1916, the Mississippi Teachers’ As- 
sociation, consisting of white teachers have been dis- 
cussing a Teachers’ Retirement Fund. Observing the 
methods that were used in other states, the discussions 
centered around: Management, Funds, such as the ex- 
pense fund, the annuity fund, and the pension fund; 
retirement, and refund.” 


“Ibid. “Federal Power Feared,’ by George Morris, October 26, 
1943. 

“The Pittsburgh Courier, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, “Editorial,” Oc- 
tober 30, 1943. 
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In 1927 State Superintendent of Public Education, 
W. F. Bond for Mississippi in his recommendations to 
the State Legislature stated that “the Legislature 
should give authority to the teachers of the state to 
provide a fund to take care of those teachers who 
have given their lives to the cause and come to the 
close of their work without means of support.” 

It was Mrs. Fort Daniel (white) Superintendent 
of Education in Marshall County who said that the 
Mississippi Education Association (white) is advocat- 
ing a teachers retirement program at the Mississippi 
Legislative Session of 1944. “This bill is designed 
not only to help teachers,”’ says she, ‘“‘but is for the 
welfare of the children, since it is expected to stabilize 
the teacher personnel. Only three Southern states are 
without this legislation, Mississippi, South Carolina, 
and ‘Tennessee.””” 

Governor Thomas L. Bailey’s attitude on a Teacher 
Retirement for Mississippi Teachers was brought out 
very clearly when he advocated in his Inaugural ad- 
dress of January 17, 1944 “‘the enactment of a Teach- 
ers’ Retirement Act fashioned after Teacher Retire- 
ment Acts adopted by all of the states surrounding us 
and by practically if not all, of the states of the Union. 
A careful consideration of the money needed to inaug- 
urate the Teachers’ Retirement Act is fixed at the sum 
of Two Hundred Thousand Dollars.” 


Mississippi now has a teacher retirement program 


“Mississippi Teachers’ Association (white teachers), 31st Annual 
Meeting, pp. 48-49, The Lincoln County Times. Brookhaven, Mis- 
SISSIPP1. eon 

“Biennial Report and Recommendations of the State Superintendent 
of Public Education, W. F. Bond, p. 12, 1925-1927, Jackson, Mississippi. 

The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tennessee, December 24, 1943. 

“The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tennessee, December 24, 1943. 

Jackson (Mississippi) Daily News, Found in Text of Governor 
Thomas L. Bailey Inaugural, January 18, 1944. 
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that was supported by contributions from participants 
and the state and designed to stabilize the profession. 
It was passed by both houses of Mississippi's 1944 
Legislative session carrying a maximum ‘‘earnable com- 
pensation” of $2,000 annually. 

Under the bill, teachers will pay 4% of their earn- 
ings into an annuity fund, with the state putting up 
$200,000 for the first two years of operation of the 
program. ‘Prior service certificates’ are to be granted 
those now in the profession with from one to 30 years 
experience at the time the act becomes operative an- 
nuities for these years to be paid from the state ap- 
propriation. here is also a provision for teachers 
who already have retired with 30 years’ service to their 
credit. 

The bill provides that teachers are to be retired 
eitnemat the age of 60 years or after 30 years’ service, 
unless requested to remain by school boards, the ex- 
tended time, however, being limited to the age of 70. 

If earnings from the system’s investment fail to pro- 
vide the maximum interest, the addition is to be made 
up from the state appropriation. 

In cases of withdrawals from the profession, the 
teacher is repaid the funds deducted from her salary. 
Disability retirement payment also are provided in 
the bill by limiting eligibility to those whom a medical 
board certificate states are, “presumably” permanently 
and totally disabled from engaging in a_ gainful 
occupation.” 

Hundreds of Mississippi Negro teachers have served 
for 25 or more years. ‘Their names and the counties 
that they worked in appear in the Appendix. 

Under the legislative act, the maximum annual ben- 


The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tennessee, April 5, 1944. 
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efits that can be paid teachers who retire prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1943, is $300. ‘Those now in service are eligible 
up to a maximum of $500, plus the amount their con- 
tributions call for when they retire. “Those who re- 
tired prior to passage of the act did not contribute 
anything towards the annual benefits. 

Maximum benefits that can be paid under provisions 
of the act total $1,200 annually, being determined by 
the amount of contributions by the teacher along with 
the length of service, both before the act was passed 
and afterwards. 

Maximum payments that can be made to the retire- 
ment program by teachers is $96 a year, regardless of 
the salary and position held. ‘The money is paid into 
the state treasury and invested in Government bonds. 

At this writing, which is December 26, 1944, of the 
12,215 teachers who have become members of the pro- 
gram, 4020 are Negroes, applications are still being 
received December 24, 1944. 

According. to N. N. Taylor, secretary-treasureror 
the Mississippi Teachers’ Retirement System. ‘“Teach- 
ers’ Retirement will do away with old age destitution 
among those who have spent their best days in teaching 
the youth of our state. At the same time it will sta- 
bilize teaching personnel.” 

“I am more convinced that it is a school welfare 
program as well as a retirement program for teachers. 
It induces teachers to remain in their chosen profes- 
sion, and anything that will do that is good for our 
childrens. 

by N. N. Taylor, Secretary-Treasurer of 

the Mississippi Teachers’ Retirement Sys- 
tem. Former. Secretary of the Mississippi 
Education Association (white) and ex- 
Senator from Hinds County. 
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Finally, Fellow Teachers the task is still before us. 
In a message delivered by Superintendent of Public 
Education, J: S. Vandiver; to the members of the fac- 
ulty and student body of Delta State Teachers College 
(white), Cleveland, Mississippi, in July, 1944, he 
quoted from Colonel Lawrence W. Long, State Direc- 
tor of Selective Service, “that more than 9 per cent of 
Negroes were rejected because they were unable to 
pass tests based on fourth grade level.’ Will we 
accept this challenge Negro Teachers in Mississippi? 
There is still a Balm in Gideon. In conclusion, may I 
say that the Mississippi Negro Teacher should meet 
the future with a face made radiant by hope and con- 
quest and a heart SUpELcnat sed with encouragement 
and promise. 


The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tennessee, July, 1944. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE CURRICULUM FOR MISSISSIPPI 
NEGRO SCHOOLS 
q 

“The school curriculum is an educational guide and 
unless it includes the contribution of all its citizens it 
is not adequate to the preservation of democracy. 

‘The value of such an inclusive curriculum at pres- 
ent may seem to be abstract, but its intrinsic value will 
be realized by future generations.”’ 


—by Madeline R. Moreen 


A child cannot be educated until he has come into 
the knowledge of the human race, for he has a right 
to know what others have known before he came into 
being. This knowledge gathered and formulated by 
the race makes up the school curriculum. 

“The content of the curriculum may be defined,” 
according to J. T. Worlton, ‘‘as the sum total of all 
the experiences which the child has under the direction 
and supervision of the school.” 

The characteristics of effective curriculum content 
are as follows: (1) It should involve significant race 
culture; (2) It should be selected with reference to its 
value in giving the child an understanding of present 
day society; (3) It should appeal to the interests of 
children and serve their immediate needs; (4) It 
should be of high potential value in adult life; (5) It 


‘American Unity, “The Intellectual Emancipation of the Negro,” by 
Madeline R. Morgan, p. 6, Vol. II, No. 2, November, 1943. 
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should be in harmony with the spirit of democracy; 
(6) It should develop in pupils such understandings, 
appreciations, attitudes, and automatic responses as 
are necessary for participation in constructive social 
life; (7) It should be selected with reference to indi- 
vidual differences among children in interests, in abili- 
ties, and in the capacity to learn; (8) It should be 
selected in terms of its value in developing indepen- 
dence and power; (9) It should contribute to the child’s 
mental and physical health and development.’ 

It is interesting to note that the course of study in 
most of these schools, white and colored, from the 
very beginning, according to S. G. Noble, in his book: 
Forty Years of the Public Schools in Mississippi, was 
of the classical or college preparatory type. This 
statement was also verified by the Mississippi State 
Department of Education in its publication: Twenty 
Years of Progress (1910-1930) and a Biennial Survey 
(1929-1931) of Public Education in Mississippi. 

A committee of five, appointed in 1901 by the State 
Teacher's Association (white) reported in 1903 a 
very elaborate and revolutionary plan for the reor- 
ganization of education. It attacked the traditional 
curriculum because of its failure to function in the 
lives of people. At least four important changes were 
recommended: (1) ‘That the amount of time and 
attention devoted to arithmetic should be reduced by 
eliminating the distinction between ‘practical’ and 
‘mental’ arithmetic and by consolidating two separate 
subjects into one. By applying the knife to the old 
text and eliminating involution, evolution, allegation, 


Mississippi School Journal, p. 10, September, 1909, Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 49, Vol. XIII, 1936-1937, Jack- 
son, Mississippi. 
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progressions, permutations, foreign exchanges, etc., the 
committee hoped to do away with such useless matter 
and save much time for practical study: 

(2) “That the study of composition should be made 
more practical. It was freely acknowledged that gram- 
mar had failed to function in conversation and writ- 
ing. and that formal instruction in composition, such 
2s had heretofore been given, had accomplished little. 
The committee recommended that language lessons be 
introduced into the elementary course, and that more 
attention be--devoted to the ‘art of “speaking sand 
writing : 

(3) “That sight-singing, free-hand drawing, and 
manual training be introduced wherever possible. At- 
tention to these subjects, however, was not stressed by 
the committee : 

(4) ‘That natural philosophy be dropped from the 
list of statutory subjects, and that the elements of agri- 
culture be inserted in its place. This, perhaps, is the 
most important change that was suggested.’” 

In 1926, a booklet titled: Mississippi Elementary 
School Curriculum, Grades I-VIII, was issued by the 
State Department of Education of Mississippi. As a 
curriculum should not fetter a teacher’s freedom or in- 
dividuality, and that the curriculum of the entire pub- 
lic school course should be well understood by the 
teacher, and know the aim in each grade, this booklet 
was designed to help the teacher understand the aims 
and to suggest the best methods of achieving it. 


“Noble, S. G. Forty Years of Public Schools in Mississippi, with 
special reference to Negro education, p. 88, Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 94, Teachers College, Collumbia University, N. Y. 

Twenty Years of Progress (1910-1930) and A Biennial Survey 
(1929-1939) of Public Education in Mississippi, p. 23, Bul. 23, Mis- 
sippi State Department of Education, Jackson, Mississippi, 1931. 
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One important phase of this book is the emphasis 
placed upon Reading in the primary grades. *“Keading 
is by tar the most important subject in the curriculum 
of the primary grades. Progress in every other sub- 
ject depends upon it and most of the inrormation, in- 
spiration and pleasure in after lite comes tnrough 
reading.’ Quoting still further: “Lhe primary teacher 
should constantly strive to create ana toster correct 
attitude toward reading . . . Lhe three general types 
ot reading in the primary grades are: 1. Silent Kead- 
ing (most important because it is the type most used 
in lite) ; Z. Oral Reading; and 3. Miscellaneous Read- 
ing.’’ Some suggestions given for improving rate ot 
Speed and Comprehension in Silent Reading are: 1. 
Leach children trom the very first to read pnrases of 
groups of words together; “loves the dog”; “went to 
see Baby Ray’’; etc. 

2. Have children know before reading, that material 
read is to be reproduced. For variety and interest 
allow them, whenever possible, to ““do’’ what was read. 

3. Drill on words which are confusing and which 
occur frequently; his, has, was, saw, etc. 

4. Have children ford a paragraph, then give fe 
principal thought in it. 

5. Do not permit children even in the first orade, 
to point while reading. Use “markers,” thus helping 
the children to see the sentence or group of words as 
a unit before giving the thought, or reading it aloud. 

6. Teach children early to read: with their. Sues 
closed, etc.’ 

In the fourth grade, although the child is led into 
great facts of history, geography, literature and 
broader fields of nature study, he has a fair mastery 


‘Mississippi Elementary School Curriculum, Grades I-VIII, State 
Department of Education, 1926, pp. 21-23, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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of the mechanics of reading and has. acquired a genuine 
taste for the reading of good stories, poems and 
legends. 

There are two distinct types of reading in the fourth 
grade, namely: 1. Reading for appreciation, and 2. 
Reading for Information-Training lessons in how to 
study. The objectives are: (1) To increase the in- 
terest and love for reading aroused in the primary 
grades and to develop the appreciation of the reacting 
of good literature. 2. To teach children how to use 
silent reading as an efficient means of studying geogra- 
phy, history, arithmetic, etc. 3. To detect and remedy 
bad reading habits, such as short recognition unit, long 
fixation-pause, regressive movements, lip-reading, etc.’ 

In the eighth grade, the child in Reading and 
Language is taught the simple forms of good usage in 
the daily speech of pupils in their conversation with 
their associates, in all studies, on the playground, at 
all times. 2. To enlarge the vocabulary of the child, 
and help him to select appropriate words in both their 
conversation and written expressions. 

3. ‘To enable the child to write one or more para- 
graphs relating a personal observation or experience, 
using capitals, punctuation, and spelling correctly; also 
to make an outline of topics as a basis for paragraphs. 

4. To teach the child such language facts as will 
function in correct expression and develop an under- 
standing of the sentence and its various elements, to- 
gether with the eight parts of speech. 

During the 1925—26 school session a dozen or more 
Mississippi schools adhered to a plan for extensive 
reading practice at low cost. This plan when in full 


“Ibid, pp. 147-148. 
*Ibid. pp. 431-432. 
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operation provided for the reading out of school, of 
twenty books by each pupil in grades three, four, five, 
and six during a session of nine months, or the reading 
of sixteen books during a session of six to eight months. 
These books were provided in unit sets consisting of 
one copy of each of five books for every five pupils in 
a room or grade in a nine months school or one copy 
of each of four books for each four pupils in a six or 
eight months school.’ 

In Wright’s study on Secondary Education in 1935 
it was brought out that there was little uniformity 
among Negro High Schools in Mississippi as to course 
of study. Fifty questionnaires were sent around with 
a curriculum to fifty schools for them to make such a 
check. He found that all seem to adhere to four years 
of history, which were recognized requirements of the 
Colleges of the State and of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Latin still occupy a place. From 1900 to 1920 
there were a large number of short courses, and longer 
unit courses by 1920. Electives were few. Mental 
arithmetic was in course of study as late as 1920. 
Vocational subjects came in 1920. 

It was also found out by Wright that the course of 
study for the southern section and the northern sec- 
tions of Negro High schools were not the same. In 
1920 the following subjects seem to have dropped from 
the curriculum as indicated for the Southern section 
of the State, namely, advanced arithmetic, mental 
arithmetic, chemistry, physiology, botany, and physical 
geography. But geometry, general science, agricul- 
ture, home economics, and trade subjects which were 


"Ibid. p. 473. 
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one-half unit courses were dropped, and these courses 
of one unit of credit were added’. 


Perhaps the Most Popular Suggested Curriculum for 
Negro High Schools Is Curriculum-Type Ae 


Periods 
: Per Week Units 
Ninth Grade: | 


Eenglishs |: ois tent ca eree glean cee psa 5 l 
General- Mathematics; or 2Aloebra. 2.5 it 
Socialaands Vocational: Givicsee gam 5 1 

Agriculture (Home’ Economics) 
SUPT ACLOSa hae ea oes eee ee 5 1 
AiGtal ie iss eae ee 20 4 


Tenth Grade: 


Hrclishyl]; snr theses =e ee 5 1 
Ale ebira) ees. ie 4g eg eee ae 5 1 
World: Fist ory. 42. eae oe eos 5 l 
Agriculture (Flome Economics) 2 9 1 
Agriculture, (Home Economics, 
double periods) 
“Votal fae o cg meee 20) ot 


“Wright, J. B. The Development of Publicly Supported Secondary 
Education for Negroes in Mississippi, pp. 58-62, Unpublished M. S. 
Thesis, Library, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, 1935. 

"Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 17, Vol. X, No. 1, October, 
1933, Jackson, Mississippi. High School Reorganization in Mississippi, 
Bulletin No. 59, 1933. 
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Periods 
Per Week 


Eleventh Grade: 
Perrier lord Cora i ON 5 
PMMmeeCAn mE listOhVir 6.0 ee 5 
Pererron Ammo CIE CC wets soso ec Sete) 5 
Piaimesecometry.or Elealth.:. .. 5 
TEPOIEEY Bile Ee Mi ose thas Sheree NM 20 
Twelfth Grade: 
AP OUNS eee Vee eck es Ss, 5 
American Government (% year).. 5 
Peomoimics (14. year). 2 nal. 5 
| Sin ORR a Sas li a gee men a 5 
ivicsen So AVeal)) a cog saws 5 
INeGrOwrtistory. (44 year) <0. 20... 5 
AEG) ca Se ie WA Era eae reer ee 20 
Type B 
Ninth Grade: 
| SeyRANT SI i 9 BSS ecg ce ice 5 
General Mathematics or Algebra... 5 
pociatand.\V ocational Civics, 3... . 5 
MieMeiMmOCienCO. = 2 goes eee. 5 
“EEN NSC Si ea eee 20 


Periods 
Per Week 


Tenth Grade: 
|s) ELT TY SU Ll a 5 
CITING SRS al ea a 5 


265 


Units 


el oer 


eh eens pie 
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World shlistonyeon 22.6. eee 5 

BiGlogy-— er eile kPa eee: 5 
*Lotalia hare sci hes a re 20 

Eleventh Grade: 

Bio lighva Lier. 2 caatintee tect rere 5-- 

ATIC LIGAMG HL ATS COL 10 uns chte ene 5 

Heal ths iets esi ieciae eee ee 5 

Boretonse an gua cia 7 ere 5 
(Dotaleonar a Gea eae 20 

Twelfth Grade: 

Fong isin EWS ve Oy gece ce eeu ete ee 5 


American Government (% year).. 5 


Economics (1% year) 


Negro History 


Foreign Language 


< 


Curriculums for One, Two and Three-Year Negro 


One Year 
English I 


Algebra or General Mathematics 


Health 


High Schools 
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Two Year 

First: 

Eats Slay Sey ee Ge sea eee ne a a 1 

Moe MesseLaininve 4 aoe. fo See DS \, 

mvaierinec (ae NPC OINeLIC Airy eee he ey Gs ee yy, 

Py ML ATSCOLVo i. Sek oe 1 

[ECCLES Re Sta eet Ae ren 1 
“TONAL ia tte RIS aaa tt an ne ia 4 

Second: 

eres aD Reet Geen i aks dae ee oe aoe 1 

Eee CUI ISCOLY Seto uf ees ee 1 

PCL NL JI Fee 1 

eee SCION CE ths Sse A east ey des os 1 
“LECTINS 0G © nO ta eae rae era 4 


But curriculum offerings in Negro high schools tend 
strongly toward vocational subjects." This is shown 
very vividly by this suggested curriculum from the State 
Department of Education in 1941, which promises to 
meet the needs of the great mass of the colored popu- 
lation in Mississippi. A program of health and physi- 
cal education was suggested to be emphasized in each 
year of the high school course. 

The curriculum is as follows: - 


First Year 


English, Civics, Arithmetic, Agriculture, Home Eco- 
nomics or Trades. 


“Biennial Report and Recommendations of State Superintendent of 
Education, W. F. Bond, pp. 24-25, October 1, 1935, 1933-1935, Jackson, 
Mississippi. 
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English, World History, General Science, Agricul- 


ture, Home Economics or Trades. 


Third Year 


English, American History, Applied Science—Prob- 
lems from the experience of the class—particularly 
those relating to farm life, home mechanics, foods, 
drugs, sanitation, disease prevention, safety appliances, 
remaking automobile motors and gasoline engines. 
Agriculture, Home Economics or Trades. 


Fourth Year 


English, Economics and Problems of Democracy, 
Biology, Agriculture, Home Economics or Trades.” 

The 1938-1939 session brought to a close’ the first 
five year period of the Mississippi Program for the 
Improvement of Instruction sponsored by the State 
Board of Education and Mississippi Educational As- 
sociation (white), and initiated during: the Spring 
of 1934: 

Complaints had been made from time to time by 
principals, teachers, and students, of secondary educa- 
tion about the inadequacy of curriculum offerings of 
the secondary level. The rapid change in economic 
and social conditions made it necessary to prepare the 
modern youth for an entirely different social order. 
The traditional subject matter courses neither ap- 
pealed to their interests nor met their needs. Then 
too, so many of them went to college. 

This program was not only cooperative, but it placed 
emphasis on improving the instruction of teachers who 

“Mississippi's Negro Rural Schools, Suggestions for Their Improve- 


ment, by P. H. Easom and J. A. Travis, State Agent, p. 6, Bulletin 
No. 100, 1941, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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were in service and those who were making prepara- 
tion for teaching. 

The curriculum was defined as the experiences that 
children have under the guidance of the teacher. It 
dustry, and used as a means to improve instruction. 
In other words, it placed emphasis on the idea that 
children learn to do by doing. It stressed the use of 
facts in situations that are real and socially significant 
rather than the memorization of unrelated facts. It 
furnished opportunity for the mastery of fundamentals. 

It also sought to improve the conduct of boys and 
girls rather than merely give them a body of informa- 
tion and skills. There should also be a closer rela- 
tionship between the school, home and community. 

The General Plan of Curriculum Organization as 
related to the School Day is taken from Chart I. 
employed a broad range of subject matter. In add1- 
tion to textbooks, the subject matter of instruction is 
to be sought 1n newspapers, magazines, statistical re- 
ports, government publications, visits to places of in- 


l. SEHOO lez 194Y; 

2. Care Skills 

3. : Units of work on problems Reading 

4. : of physical environment and Writing 

eee Ocal ving ‘ Speaking 

6. : Utilizing Activities and Mathematics 

7. : Information from | | 

8. : Various Fields Electives and 
ieee of Special Activities 
10.: Knowledge Recreational and esthetic 
Lie activities—Special Interest 


ences and aptitudes. 
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Thus, Mississippi schools proceeded to set up a 
functional program to suit local conditions; taking into 
consideration the community, the student body person- 
nel, and the professional preparation of the teachers. 

Suggestions for Developing a Program of Studies 


were as follows: 


Seventh Grade 


Basic Subjects: 
Language 

Social Studies 
Arithmetic 

Science and Health 


Basic Subjects: 
Language 
Social Studies 
Arithmetic 
Science 


Basic Subjects: 
English 

Social Studies 
Science 


Elective Subjects: 
Art 
Music 


Vocational Studies 


Eighth Grade 


Elective Subjects: 
Art 

Manual Arts 
Music 


Vocational Studies 


Ninth Grade 


Elective Subjects: 
Art 

General Mathematics 
Manual Arts 

Music 


General Business 
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Tenth Grade 


Basic Subjects: Elective Subjects: 
English Agriculture II 
Social Studies Algebra I 

Science Bookkeeping | 


Foreign Language | 
~ Home Economics II 
Music 
Eleventh Grade 
Basic Subjects: Elective Subjects: 
English Algebra II 
Social Studies Advanced Science 
Bookkeeping I or II 
Chemistry 


Foreign Language I or IT 
Music 


Plane Geometry 
Stenography [ 


Typing 
Twelfth Grade 
Basic Subjects: Elective Subjects: 
nglish Algebra II 
Social Studies Advanced Science 


Bookkeeping II 
Foreign Language II 
Music 

Physics 

Plane Geometry 
Stenography II 
Typing 

Sociology 

Speech 
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The teacher’ of the subject listed in the basic pro- 
gram of studies is expected to assume major respon- 
sibility in units falling most naturally in her sphere. 
The material treated in the elective courses should be 
made vital and meaningful to children. Graduation 
requirements in addition to the core curriculum would 
vary according to the community and the pupil.” 

A very effective means for producing an environ- 
ment in which democratic principles may be inculcated 
is to utilize such activities as the work of student coun- 
cils, committees, assemblies, organizations, or called 
extra-curricular activities, are not only the “heart of 
the curriculum itself,’ but they aid in self-discovery, 
formation of good taste, and training in responsibility. 

It was also suggested that there was a need for a 
program of guidance, extending throughout the sec- 
ondary period, “which emphasizes the optimum de- 
velopment of each individual.” 

Special emphasis was placed upon procedures in de- 
veloping units of work. The suggestions included: 
(1) a detailed account of some problem which is sig- 
nificant to the people of Mississippi as well as to the 
people of the country at large; (2) pupils interests 
and community situations; (3) suggested activities be- 
tween pupils and teachers; (4) a plan for evaluating 
the kind of growth which may be expected to take 
place as a result of the experiences the pupils have had 
in participating in the suggested activities. 

A unit of work may be said to be on its way when 
the pupils, challenged by either a problem of certain 
aspects of a problem, set out to do something about 


“Mississippi Program for the Improvement of Instruction—Curricu- 
lum Reorganization—In the Secondary Schools—Grades 7-12, pp. 19- 
29, 40-43, State Department of Education, Bulletin No. 7, 1939. 

“Ibid, pp. 44, 56, 60. 
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it and plan ways to go about reaching their goal. The 
challenge may come from the physical environment, 
from their relationships with each other or with the 
home and community, from intellectual curiosity de- 
veloped from reading, discussing, and listening, and 
from stimulating questions directed by the teacher to 
a consideration of the problem. 

The unit should be purposeful and meaningful in a 
given situation. The background of the pupil and the 
community should find an important place in the gen- 
eral survey of the community and a study of the 
progress, problems, and limitations of the pupils 
involved. 

Under the unit, subject matter has a broad meaning. 
It includes all organized knowledge and experiences 
as found in the subject field. Subject-matter may in- 
clude excursions, field trips, textbooks, library mate- 
rials, pictures, radios, newspaper, magazines, charts, 
interviews and experiments made in the laboratory.” 

Mississippi's $1,000,000 textbook adoption for 
grades one through eight, representing about 65% 
change in those used was announced by Governor 
Thomas L. Bailey, Chairman of the Textbook Rating 
and Purchasing .Board, on June 9, 1944. This cost 
figured slightly less than 1 per’cent per child-:: | 

Under an amendment approved by the Mississipp1 
Legislature recent session the board was permitted to 
adopt a basal series of readers in grades one ‘to three, 
in addition to the equivalent of a set from azlist of 
four as originally distributed. That change permitted 
the board to set up a reading program from the pre- 
primer through the sixth grade for training in the 
fundamental skills of reading. 


“Ibid, pp. 71-76. 
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In selecting arithmetics, spellers, writing and lan- 
guage books, the board recognized the necessity for 
furnishing textbooks which would insure the training 
of children in basic fundamental principles. 

A health program series separate from the reading 
program, was approved. 

Textbooks in social studies and in line with Gov- 
ernor Thomas L. Bailey’s rural life program for de- 
velopment of an appreciation of Mississippi were ap- 
proved in a “Southern Progress Series’ especially 
adapted to this need. 

‘In selecting textbooks for general use in the ele- 
mentary grades,’ said Governor Bailey, “the board 
kept in mind the experiences which are common to both 
the rural and urban child, and recognized the impor- 
tance of each studying and understanding the expe- 
riences and problems of the other.” 

A new forestry textbook for use in the state’s public 
schools was prepared by President W. M. Kethley 
(white) of Delta State Teachers College at Cleveland, 
Mississippi. This course was made a part of the cur- 
riculum by legislative act.” 

Under the title The Social Studies Mobilize for 
Victory, a Commission on Wartime Policy chairmanned 
by Howard E. Wilson, presented a report to the re- 
cent 1943 annual meeting of the National Council for 
the Social Studies, a department of the National Edu- 
cation Association (white). 

The report suggests new emphases, readjustments, 
and acceleration for social education. Stressing that 
‘education for citizenship is of crucial importance to- 
day,” the report points out that it is ‘especially impor- 
tant for young men and women who are about to leave 


lhe Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tennessee, June 11, 1944. 
“The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tennessee, August 22, 1944. 
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school for service in the armed forces or in industry, 
and for those younger citizens whose lives are largely 
cast in this country’s tomorrow.” ‘The care of civic 
education is of course the social studies, which now are 
geared to the war effort and to constructive post-war 
action. 

The commission calls upon all who teach the social 
studies to emphasize the following: 


—The meaning of democracy, its history, its prac- 
tice, and its continuing development, together with 
the alternatives poised by totalitarianism: 

—the American traditions and institutions that we 
are fighting to preserve and extend; 

—the causes, issues, strategy, and aims of the war; 

—world geography, including its relation to war 
strategy and to the economic foundations of an 
enduring peace; 

—the responsibilities which total war places on all 
citizens, with special reference to rationing, price 
control, conservation, the use of total manpower, 
defense councils, and the financing of war and 
peace; 

—the United Nations and the techniques by which 
their codperation and effectiveness can be in- 
creased ; 

—the peoples and cultures of Asia and Latin 
America; 

—-the nations and people with which we are at war; 

—npeace plans and objectives on a world scale, lest 
we lose the peace after the last battle has been won; 

—problems of the reconstruction period—maintain- 
ing order, feeding starving populations, rehabili- 
tating devastated areas, checking the spread of 
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disease, and establishing a-new essential institu- 
tions of human government and welfare; 

—the place and problems of youth in society, both 
in war and in coming peace.” 


The curriculum in Mississippi Negro schools has 
undergone and still undergoing a very rapid transition 
to meet the spirit of the times. 


“Education for Victory, p. 12, U. 8. Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, February 1, 1943, Vol. 1, No. 23, Washington, D. C. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE JEANES INDUS DREAD SUPERVISING 
oC HERS LNSMISSISSrPPI 


The beginning of the Jeanes teacher’s work, the es- 
tablishment of the Negro Rural School Fund, Inc., and 
more specifically its role in a state like Mississippi is a 
most fascinating study. 

Miss Anna ‘1 homas Jeanes, a Quaker lady, was one 
of ten children of Issiah, international shipping mer- 
cianteand: Miss Anna IThomas.. Her birth was on 
epuiee1oo2,-and place of birth was Philadelphia; 
Pennsylvania. She was tond of fairy tales, novels and 
fiction from the very beginning, then a little later in 
lite she became interested in history and travel. Very 
rightly, can | say that she possessed some talent as a 
painter, and was also a writer of books. But above all, 
she was not only a philanthropist, but she was a lover 
of mankind; yes, she concerned herself with uplitting 
the mass of Americans who were easily considered as 
being “furthest down.” This fact was brought out very 
vividly when George Foster Peabody contacted Dr. 
Hollis B. Frissell, Principal of Hampton Institution in 
1902, in writing and suggested that he contact Miss 
Anna Jeanes about his work when he came to Philadel- 
phia again. So when Dr. Frissell got an interview 
with Miss Jeanes informing her that he was from 
Hampton, her response was this: “Yes, I know all 
about Hampton, and I won't give any money to that. 
But I want to hear about the poor little Negro cabin 
one-teacher rural schools. Can you tell me anything 
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about these schools? I want to know about them.’” 

But before the conversation was over, however, she 
gave Dr. Frissell $10,000 for this work. Later Dr. 
Booker T. Washington of Tuskegee Institute was sent 
to her, and she gave him $10,000. She then turned 
over to the General Education Board the sum of $200,- 
000 to assist the poor little Negro cabin one-teacher 
rural schools. This amount is still held as the “Anna 
T. Jeanes Fund’’. 

In 1907, she set aside a fund of a million dollars 
consisting of income bearing securities for the further- 
ing and fostering of ‘“‘rudimentary education” in small 
Negro rural schools. She also suggested that the Hon- 
orable William Howard Taft, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, 
Dr. Hollis B. Frissell, Dr. Booker T. Washington, 
Mr. George Foster Peabody, and many others they 
wished, should constitute a Board of Trustees.” 

Or to express it in the words of author Lance G. E. 
Jones: “Miss Jeanes had contributed a fund of $1,- 
000,000 without any direction as to its use, other than 
it was to be devoted to the one purpose of assisting 
in the southern United States community, county or 
rural schools, for that great class of Negroes, to whom 
the smaller rural or community schools are alone 
available.’” 

The plans of the board are: (1) too codperate with 
the regular public school authorities in the employ- 
ment of county supervising teachers; (2) to get the 
cooperation of the people themselves; and (3) to im- 
prove the effectiveness or the school and widen its 


"The Negro Rural School Fund, Inc. (Anna T. Jeanes foundation, ) 
1907-1933, p. 7, Washington, D. C. 1933. Wright, Arthur D. 

“Ibid, pp. 7-9. 

*Jones, Lance G. E. The Jeanes Teacher in the United States, 1908- 


1933, p. 27, The University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 
NoCr21937, 
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neighborhood influence by introducing industrial 
features. 

During the first few years of the Board, the greater 
part of its appropriations were spent for salaries of 
industrial teachers teaching industrial work in some 
one school, extension of school terms, for the supple- 
menting of the salaries of the rural school teachers, 
expense of conferences held, buildings and equipment, 
and for the maintenance of summer schools for teach- 
ers. After the first few years these expenditures were 
almost wholly for the salaries of supervising industrial 
teachers.’ 

The Board members also sent out letters to various 
county superintendents asking for aid for their schools, 
as the work must proceed with the regular public school 
authorities.” 

But it was Mr. Jackson Davis’ vision in 1908 while 
he was Superintendent of Schools in Henrico County, 
Virginia, as to what could be accomplished through the 
employment of a competent teacher to go around 
among the schools of a county and help the local teach- 
ers in their work. It was Mr. Davis’ desire to make 
industrial training an essential part of the work in the 
Negro schools of Henrico County. So through cor- 
respondence between him and Dr. James H. Dillard, 
Chairman of the Board of the Jeanes Fund for Negro 
Education, Dr. Dillard thought such a plan feasible 
for rural districts. Thus, Virginia E. Randolph, in 


*Hulseman, Bertha F., Russell Sage Foundation, p. 27, New York 
City, 1930. Wright, Arthur D. 

*The Negro Rural School Fund, Inc., (Anna T. Jeanes Founda- 
tion,) 1907-1933, p. 11, Washington, D. C., 1933. 

°F*-om historical documents on file in the Office of the President of 
the Jeanes Foundation, Washington, D. C., Jefferson, Katie’ A. The 
Jeanes Program for School and Community Organization in Missts- 
sippi, M. S. Thesis, Iowa State College, 1931. 
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October, 1908, became the supervising Industrial 
Teacher: ot Hone County, Virginia, or the First 
‘‘Jeanes Teacher.” She had 12 years experience in the 
public schools and in her own school she- hadisacs 
complished many of the results in industrial work that 
was now. hoped for in all the schools. Their aim was 
to organize Improvement Leagues in each of the 22 
rural colored schools and have the Negroes provide 
the equipment themselves. Her salary was $40.00 a 
month for nine months. She visited practically every 
colored school in the county and started an improve- 
ment league and some kind of industrial work in each.’ 
“Nothing is achieved without great labor,” was Vir- 
ginia Estelle Randolph’s motto. Again in her name 
for better homes, she remarked that: ‘‘a simple home 
life in early days makes you understand what can be 
done.’ She spent the whole time visiting these schools, 
sometimes two or three a day, so that the schools have 
had the benefit not only of the industrial training, but 
of,.constant suggestion, encouragement, and supervision. 
Four things are asked of the supervisors on the part 
of; the President of ‘the Foundation in carrying on the 
work: (1) that they keep in,touch with and exercise 
regard for the county superintendent at all times; 2) 
that they keep in touch or meet the needs of the local 
situation in which she is working; (3) that they conduct 
simple industrial work as a means of teaching the life 
of the community, as was Miss Jeanes wish; (4) that 
they do not go into the schools as bosses but as helpers 
and co-workers.” 

i bidsep pmdo—1 5. 

*Jones, Lance G. C. The Jeanes Teacher in the United States, 1908— 
1933, Chapter III, Virginia Estelle Randolph, p. 31, The University 
of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C., 1937. 

*Jefferson, Katie A. The Jeanes Program for School and Community 


Organixation in Mississippi, p. 29, M. S. Thesis, Iowa State College, 
1 
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The first Jeanes Teacher employed in Mississippi 
was Miss EF. B. Ross, in Claiborne County, Port Gib- 
son school, where she worked one day in the week, 
working the other four days in seven schools in the 
same county. Later eight industrial teachers, or exten- 
sion teachers as they were then called, were employed 
in Mississippi with the aid of the Jeanes Fund. As 
there was difficulty in transportation (according to 
Henrico’s plan) the first five years found them be- 
coming supervising industrial teachers for their entire 
county, teaching in such schools as the superintendent 
might designate. It was to aid in transportation that 
the county boards of supervisors at the suggestions of 
the county superintendent of schools began to give 
their financial support to the work.” 

Dr. Dillard says: ‘“The Jeanes work is a sort of 
extra activity in Mississippi, for example at one time 
(from 1908-1917) contributions could be had from 
public funds only by considering the Jeanes Teacher’ 
as attached to some one school.’ 

~Warren County was the second county in Mississippi 
to employ a Jeanes Supervisor, namely, Mrs. M. B. R. 
Bowman, who was employed in November, 1908, and 
served for nine years. In 1916 her reports stated the 
following: “In rural sections of the county special 
effort has been made to improve the industrial work of 
the schools and to reach the farmers of the county 
through the schools. Besides the industrial training 
and gardening in the schools, many rural clubs have 
been organized to raise corn, pigs, and chickens. The 
object of these clubs is to improve the homes and pro- 
mote better cultivation of crops. ‘The efforts of the 


bid. pp. 25-27. 
“From historical documents on file in the. Office of the President, 
Washington, D. C. 
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county superintendent in this direction deserve special 
mention: =) 

From 1908 to 1920 the Jeanes Supervisors reported 
work upon the following major projects in their pro- 
gram for improvement: (1) Organizing clubs for the 
adults in the community; (2) Teaching and supervis- 
ing industrial work in the schools; (3) Raising money 
to improve and equip school houses; (4) Organizing 
and teaching summer schools for teachers; (5) Or- 
ganization of county teachers associations; (6) Hold- 
ing teachers institutes; and (7) Encouraging and help- 
ing people to purchase their own home and improve it. 
By 1920 all of these had become a part of the pro- 
gram of each and every supervisor in Mississippi. 

Beginning in 1908 with eight supervisors in as many 
counties in Mississippi, the number of supervisors in- 
creased to 17:in 17 counties for the years L9198and 
1920. The most important limiting factor in the 
growth of the Jeanes plan of supervision and organiza- 
tion is the financial factor. However the lack of state 
funds for supervisors and the difficulty of obtaining 
public tax money, especially in those counties where 
the need for supervision has not been accepted for 
schools for either racial group, have also contributed 
to this limitation of growth. The total expenditure for 
the salaries of Jeanes Supervisors in Mississippi in- 
creased from $2,475.50 in 1908 to $8,207.00 in 1920.” 

In 1914 the General Education Board made its first 
contribution for salaries of the Jeanes Supervisors, and 
it has made various contributions for salaries since that 


“Jefferson, Katie A. The Jeanes Program for School and Com- 
munity Organization in Mississippi, pp. 27, 28, M. S. Thesis; Iowa 
State College, 1931. As 

Ibid. pp. 32-35. 
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time. In 1905, Miss Anna T. Jeanes of Philadelphia 
gave to the General Education Board a fund of $200,- 
000 to administer for the benefit of Negro schools in 
the rural sections of the South.” The Jeanes teachers 
support is derived mainly from county funds, though 
the Jeanes Foundation and the General Education 
Board has continued to supplement these funds for the 
purpose of improving and extending the work. An 
appropriation was made to pay the expenses of a con- 
ference of the state agents for Negro rural schools and 
ticuseissistants in October,. 1931, that’ was-held at 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, in conjunction with the 
institute for the Jeanes Teachers. A series of round- 
table discussions with small groups of the Jeanes teach- 
ers on different phases of their work was followed by 
meetings of the entire group for purposes of instruc- 
tion and recreation.” 

In 1911-12 the newly established Phelps-Stokes 
Fund gave $2,500 to aid in paying salaries, and $1,000 
for aid in school buildings and equipments in 14 south- 
ern states. It was Dr. J. H. Dillard, the Director of 
the Jeanes Fund, who said that “From the first my 
effort was to get all possible appropriations from 
public tax funds.’”’ Or in the words of Leonard P. 
Agnes who said: “Like all its companions, the keynote 
of the Jeanes work is the demonstration of possibility, 
with the burden of continued support placed on the 
community instead of being assumed by the Fund. As 
in the case of all the others, this foundation uses great 


*Jeanes Foundation annual statement of the President, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1915 (Unpublished.) 

*Annual Report of the General Education Board, 1930-1931, New 
VOLK AGItV-e N.Y. (p. 25, 

Ibid. pp. 39-40. 

“Jeanes Foundation annual statement of the President, Washington, 
D. C., 1915 (Unpublished) 
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care to avoid duplication of work done either by other 
benevolent agencies or through public instructions.” 

From 1920-1921, twenty-five Jeanes Industrial Su- 
pervising Teachers were employed by the Jeanes, the 
state and the county funds; 25 teachers represented 
as many counties and were employed for terms of from 
eight to eleven months, according to supervise the in- 
dustrial work that is being done in the county as often 
as possible; and also assist the weak teachers in their 
classroom work. ‘They hold community meetings to 
encourage communities to build better schools and im- 
prove the sanitary conditions of the homes and of the 
schools, and build sanitary toilets for some. ‘The re- 
sult of last year’s work is as follows: 

Days worked by agents, 3,652; Places visited by 
agents, 2,277; Demonstrations given, 2,471; Money 
raised for schools, $10,548; Toilets built, 147; People 
reached, 59,381; Food conserved, 222,012 quarts. 

For the first time in 1935-36 the John F. Slater 
Fund participated in the support of the Jeanes Fund, 
of which there is a short history. Miss Anna T. Jeanes’ 
original gift of $1,000,000 that she gave for the pro- 
motion of the Jeanes Leachers work was invested in 
government securities, but the income never reached as 
high as $43,000,000, and since the reduction in the in- 
terest rates on choice government bonds, the income 
from investments had dropped as low as $32,500.00 
per year. Through the foresight in 1908 of the late 
Dr. Wallace Buttricky at that- time -Directorsote ae 
John F.- Slater Fund, the Jeanes and Slater Pumas 
agreed upon a joint administrative set-up, since it would 
cost both Funds to maintain a joint staff. During the 
first thirty years of the Fund the income from its own 


18A ones, Leonard P. ‘The Seven Great Foundations. Journal of 
Education, p. 199, September 8, 1910. 
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investments amounted to $1,227,341.45, and there has 
been available from other private agencies for the sup- 
plementing of this sum an additional $1,423,843.72. 
And to these two great sums has come from public tax 
funds to further supplement the available amounts 
$2,902,198.12. In other words, Miss Jeanes’ original 
gift of $1,000,000.00 has resulted in the expenditure 
G@meeanes licachers, salaries of a total of $5,553.,- 
383.29 up to the close of the school year 1936-1937, 
and the original $1,000,000.00 still remains intact.” 

A typical example of the role that the Slater Fund 
played in her support of Jeanes Teachers is as follows 


in Mississippi for 1935-1936.” 


No. of 
Counties No. of 
with Jeanes From or 


Jeanes Teachers Through the From the 
Teachers Employed Jeanes Fund Slater Fund 


37 So $6,240.60 $3,550.40 
From 
Public Tax Funds Total 
$12,887.00 $22,678.00 


The activities done by the Jeanes Teachers in Mis- 
sissipp1 are varied indeed. During World War J, 
they-played:a most valiant role. Here are some of 
these activities: 


(1) Industrial work in the schools. 
(2) Reach farmers of county through the schools 
and by personal visits. 


The John F. Slater Fund. Proceedings and Report for year ending 
June 30, 1936. 
LViN Dane22. 
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(3) Organization of rural clubs to improve the 
home and the cultivation of the crops. 

(4) Personal visits to homes in the community. 

(5) Preparing hot lunches on schoolroom stove. 

(6) Leading chapel exercises. 

(7) Sewing for girls. 

(8) Basketry for boys. 

(9) Organizing club. 

10) Improvement of schools and school equipment. 


Major projects in 1931 included: Organizing adult 
club; organizing and supervising industries; raising 
money to improve and equip school houses; organizing 
and teaching summer schools for teachers; conducting 
teachers institutes; and helping people to build better 
homes.” 

In 1934 the objectives of E. L. Gordon and Daisy 
FE. Parker, Jeanes teachers in Hinds County, may be 
typical. In the county there are 106 rural schools for 
Negroes, 195 regular teachers, 25 extra teachers em- 
ployed by the C. W. A. fund to relieve the overcrowded 
conditions of the school rooms, and 23 teachers em- 
ployed to operate opportunity schools for illiterate 
adults. There were 8,870 children enrolled in the 
regular schools this year and 618 adults. Their ob- 
jectives were to: (1) improve the physical conditions 
of all schools and school groups in the county; (2) to 
establish better methods in the teaching of reading, 
language, and arithmetic; (3) to encourage the placing 
of work tables in each class room where there were no 
desks; (4) to introduce by placing into the hands of 
teachers, samples of working materials for keeping 

“Jefferson, Katie A., The Jeanes Program for School and Community 


Organization in Mississippi, M. S. Degree Thesis, Iowa State College, 
1931. 3 
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children profitably occupied. Funds from C. W. A. 
enabled them to rebuild seven schools and repair 72, 
painted, reroofed, replaced windows. Twenty-eight 
schools received state recognition by scoring from 700 
to 900 points out of 1000 points as was required by 
the score cards gotten out by the State Department 
for Standardization of Negro Elementary Schools in 
Mississippi, and there were 51 schools who received 
county recognition. 

More recent activities may be that of the Super- 
visory Program, Colored Schools of Attala County, 
byetcora \VicGhee: Fairley, Jeanes. I eacher. 


Objectives for Sesstons 1943-1944 


eme: ‘Schools Sponsorin Better ivin in 
Dh P g Living 
W artime.”’ 


Iewpettes Liealth Program 
(a) Build sanitary toilets at school. 
(b) Teach health rules and provide for practice 
in all school activities. 
(c) Report contagious diseases. 
(d) Stress eating the right kind of food. 
2. Improvement of School Buildings 
(a) Raise funds for improving schools. 
(b) Plant shrubs around schools. 
(c) Make walks on campus. 
3. Better Attendance 
(a) Encourage pupils to attend school. 
4. Improvement of Instruction in the Classroom. 
(a) Thorough teaching centered around the 
needs of the child. 


®Mississippi Educational Journal, April-May, 1934, Vol. X. No. 
7-8, p. 137, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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(b) Use plenty of teaching materials. 
(c) Builds up the libaries in the school. 
5. Codperate with the War Program 
(a) Collect scrap around the school, home. 
(b) Buy Stamps and Bonds. 
(c) Teach children and parents to codperate in 
using their cars to save gas and rubber.” 


Ten years ago the State Department of Education 
was fortunate in securing the services of Florence Octa- 
vie Alexander to serve as Supervisor of Rural Schools 
and Jeanes Teacher in the State of Mississipvi. 

The life of this distinct personality of Mississippi is 
most striking. Her father and mother were born in 
southeast Mississippi in Lincoln County, 18 miles south- 
east of Brookhaven, Mississippi. As a result of this 
union eleven children were born, of whom Florence 
was the third. 

The family owned a large farm of 193 acres which 
was purchased and paid for by the time Florence was 
eight years old. Thus all of the children had the op- 
portunity to work and help earn a living on this farm. 
Also, all of the members of the family were members 
of the little rural baptist church in that community and 
had the opportunity of working in both the church and 
Sunday School in their early lives. 

She attended a small one-room for eight years. Later, 
she entered Jackson College and completed four years 
of high school work. It was here that she won scholar- 
shivos for three successive years for efficiency in work. 

Her first four years of college work were done at 
Hunter College, New York City. She was encouraged 
to go there by a _Y..W. C: A> secretary wierese 


*Miss. Educational Journal, p. 18, Vol. XX, No. 4, January, 1944, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 
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worked in secretary’s home for one year, to earn room 
and board. The remaining three years, she was em- 
ployed by one of the teachers of Hunter College to 
earn room and board to stay in school. Her summers 
were spent in Nantucket, Massachusetts, doing extra 
work to earn money for clothes and books. She gradu- 
ated from Hunter College in a class of 325, being the 
only Negro student out of five who remained the 
four years. | 

Florence Octavia Alexander worked her way during 
her school career. ‘Two years after she graduated 
from Hunter College her mother died, and eight years 
later her father passed. Thus it was her responsibility 
to help with the training and education of six younger 
brothers and sisters. There was not a high school in 
her community, but all of her brothers and sisters have 
finished high school; two have finished three years of 
college work and are teaching and doing in-service study 
towards a degree, two have their degrees and have 
made successful leaders in their communities. Her ad- 
ditional studies are as follows: 


1.-One year (in “teacher-training at Tlampeon 
Institute. 

2. One summer at the University of Cincinnati. 

3. One summer at Hampton Institute. 

4. Three summers at Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois. ec 

5. One year at. Teachers College, Colambu 
University. 

Her degrees, scholarships and honors may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. A.B. degree, Hunter College; B.S. degree in 
Education—Hampton Institute; and M.A. degree 
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in Education—Columbia University. She has also 
been the recipient of three scholarships from the 
General Education Board for summer school, one 
year of study at Hampton, and for one year study at 
Columbia University. Her educational experiences in 
the teaching profession are many. She has taught in a 
small one-room school in Mississippi for one year. 
Teacher-Trainer at Jackson College for eight years. 

2. Teacher-Trainer at Langston University, Lang- 
ston, Oklahoma, for two years. 

3. Supervisor of Rural Schools and Jeanes Teacher 
in the State of Mississippi for for the past ten years. 
It may be interesting to know that the 22 Jeanes teach- 
ers have been put on during the past 10 years. When 
Miss Alexander first came into this work very few of 
the Jeanes teachers had degrees, but now there are only 
five of them who don’t, and they are in the last semester 
of their Senior year in college. The Jeanes teachers 
under her tutelage have become coordinator of all agen- 
cies in their counties, and assist the county superin- 
tendent in many of his duties. 

4. She has served as acting Director at the follow- 
ing schools: 

a. Southern University, Scotlandville, Louisiana. 

b. Louisiana Normal, Grambling, Louisiana. 

c. Alcorn A. & M. College, Alcorn, Mississippi. 

d. Rust College, Holly Springs, Mississippi. 


She has had other ovportunities to serve and she has 
taken advantase of them. She worked on a Special 
Committee at Tuskegee Institute, 1933, to help formu- 
late a course of study for rural teachers in the South. 

Worked on Planning Committee to help plan activi- 
ties for the first workshop for high school teachers at 
Fisk University. 
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Served as President of the Mississippi Association 
of Teachers of Colored Schools with a membership of 
more than 5,000 teachers, becoming its first woman 
president. 

Member of the Executive Board of the Baptist 
Women of the State of Mississippi. 

Assistant director of the Young People’s division of 
the Baptist for the State of Mississippi. 

Member of the Alpha ‘Kappa Alpha sorority 
(served as President for four years). 

Active member of the Mississippi State ate ate 
of Education. 

Active member of several civic organizations in che 
State of Mississippi. 

Invited to serve as helper at the Rural Institute at 
Chicago University, July, 1943. 

Member of the Management Committee for the 
U.S. O. in the city of Jackson, Mississippi. 

Miss Alexander’s greatest contributions may be con- 
sidered as these: (1) her work with rural teachers in 
the State; (2) the organization of the 58 Jeanes teach- 
ers of the State and the work in the small rural schools 
they have done; (3) the encouragement as well as the 
work she has given the 6,000 rural teachers (most of 
whom she knows by name) ; and (4) the organization 
and coordination of the work and program of the col- 
leges in teacher education. Her work has been chiefly 
with the teacher-training programs especially in the 
new teachers college where she acted as Director of 
Instruction for three years.” 

_ In sending questionnaires to the 56 Jeanes teachers 
asking them. various questions about their work I re- 


*Personal Interview of F. O. Alexander at her- residence, August 
19, 1943, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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ceived some very challenging replies. Some of them 
are as follows: 

Bettye M. Jack, Jeanes teacher of Scott County, be- 
gan her work in 1936, and has 41 schools under her 
supervision. She made over 100 visits to these schools 
in 1942-43. Fourteen buildings have been repaired 
pimcemcic. Was been there,» and 12 houses -have been 
screened within the last five years. During the last five 
years fourteen sanitary toilets have been built. She 
raised in her county for 1942-1943, for various school 
Mecdssived Cross, €tc,, $3,693.35. ohe is a graduate 
of the University of Southern Illinois. Her proposed 
program for 1943-1944 is to improve the school 
building. 

Other fascinating reports came from these Wee 
teachers. 

Josie W. Turner was Jeanes Supervisor of Clay 
County from 1932-1936. During this time she built 
five new schools, remodeled 56 and white-washed or 
stained 56 schools. She was also instrumental in build- 
ies oecanitary toilets, organized 56. P. IT: A.’s, one 
trustee association, and one teacher’s association. Since 
i936, she has been Jeanes Supervisor in Clairborne 
County. While here she has built seven new school 
houses, organized teacher’s association, trustees asso- 
ciations, and organized Stamp and Bond Clubs in 41 
schools. The amount of money that she has raised 
for various purposes in 1942-1943 in the community 
i695 255/9.06.. che is a college graduate of Jackson 
College, Jackson, Mississippi. 

J. L. Chapman, Jeanes teacher of Newton County, 
reports that he began work as Jeanes teacher in 1931. 
He has 44 schools under his supervision and 25 schools 
have been built since he has been there; 295 sanitary 
toilets have been built within the last five years, and 
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187 houses have been screened; 24 libraries have been 
secured, and $2,227.82 was raised for school purposes. 
He is a college graduate. 

Another typical case of Jeanes teacher’s activity 
work can be gleaned from the report of Fannie B. John- 
son, Jeanes Supervisor of Kemper County. Being in 
the county two weeks before the opening of school she 
visited patrons, school buildings and grounds. She 
found the buildings in a delapidated condition. ‘‘We 
studied,” says she, ‘‘and worked out plans to secure 
money for these buildings and were successful with 
several.” She held their first county teacher’s meet- 
ing with 100% in attendance. An hour of real study 
and discussion was spent with the teachers the last 
Saturday in each month. 

Things accomplished by her during the first three 
months are: (a) all 54 schools were visited and demon- 
strations and recommendations were given in each; (b) 
Room added to school at DeKalb which will serve as 
work room for Jeanes teacher; (c) Sixty dollars raised 
for ceilings and equipment at Liberty School; (d) 
Fifty-one dollars raised for window lights and ceiling 
at Little Rock; (e) Water containers purchased for 
most of the schools; (f) All schools have some teach- 
ing materials and daily programs of recitations; (g) 
$37.00 was raised at DeKalb School for payment on 
piano and other expenses.” 

Other worthy reports may be summarized as 
follows: 

The Jeanes teachers from time to time hold various 
conferences to discuss the year’s objectives, to hear re- 
ports, to listen to various outstanding educators who 
are considered as being experts in their chosen fields. 


“Mississippi Educational Journal, Vol. XII. No. 4. January, 1936, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 
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During a Jeanes Teacher’s Rural Supervisor’s Con- 
ference, held at Jackson College, Jackson, Mississippi, 
December, 1933, L. P. Rogers, Jeanes worker of Sun- 
flower County, a county where 75% of people are 
Negroes, gave this report. ‘She first found,” said she, 
‘107 schools, 190 teachers, about four buildings fit for 
school purposes; 90% of the teachers were without 
high school education, and 30% of teachers had not 
reached the eighth grade. Poor sanitation. At pres- 
ent—1933-1934, thirty-six teachers are college gradu- 
ates, 65% are high school graduates, a county agent, 
a home demonstration agent, and six vocational teach- 
ers, county-wide monthly meetings, 75% schools have 
immer n. S5-90 7, have pit type toilets, regularity in 
opening and closing of schools, county school paper 
and annual school congress. Salaries of teachers are 
based on their training and not on the license that they 
hold; 70 teachers were taking extension work from 
mucotiien. coli. College.” 

The Jeanes Fund pays the salaries of the Jeanes In- 
dustrial Supervisory Teachers.” This fund is adminis- 
tered by the State Department of Education. During 
the school year 1928-1929 there were 23 of these 
teachers employed in 23 counties, and the State De- 
partment disbursed to the above counties the sum of 
$8,200.00 for the promotion of Jeanes work." 

To be more specific allow me to summarize the num- 
ber of Jeanes teachers employed, number of schools 
supervised, number of supervisory visits made, amounts 


“Mississippi Educational Journal, Vol. XX, No. 4, p. 81. 

“Report and Recommendations, Biennial Report, 1925-1927, W. T. 
Bond, State Superintendent of Education, p. 68. 

“Biennial Report and Recommendations—State Superintendent— 
Negro Education, by P. H. Easom and W. C. Strahan, State Super- 
visors, p. 57, 1927-1929. 
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of Jeanes Fund, and amount received from Private 


Sources, up to 1941. 
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The Jeanes Teachers of Mississippi have been ably 
assisted by Dr. P. H. EKasom, State Agent, Division of 
Negro Education, State Department of Kducation of 
Mississippi. In his various articles appearing in the 
Mississippi Educational Journal— Some Good School 
Practices Recently Observed,” he gives such wholesome 
Mrstructions. as this: 4 jeanes teacher at her first 
teachers’ meeting distributed a great deal of excellent 
teaching material to her teachers. She had collected 
and made this over during the summer. Incidentally, 
her salary is being raised substantially.” Other help- 
ful instructions are as follows: ‘“The Jeanes teacher 
of Lowndes County has been provided with a nice 
roomy, comfortable office in which to work and hold 
conferences with her teachers. Another Jeanes teacher 
reports that her county has adopted a salary schedule 
based on the training of teachers.” ‘This is good work. 
Hope other counties will follow suit.” 

Soalic svi. Stafiord, Jeanes teacher’ of--Panola 
County, the Dean of Jeanes teachers in Mississippt, 
gets the prize for placing Rosenwald libraries in her 
county. ‘[oday she sent in | 1 applications in one batch. 
She will soon send in additional applications. ‘This is 
the finest possible work. ‘These good reading mate- 
rials will put new life into her schools. They stimulate 
pupils, teachers and parents; other improvements will 
be sure to follow—better teaching, better attendance, 
more interest and codperation from parents. She is 
putting first things first. Let others profit by her 
example.’ 


“Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 29, Vol. XI, No. I, October, 
1935, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“Mississippi Educational Journal, “Some Good School Practices 
Recently Observed,” by Dr. P. H. Easom, State Agent, State Depart- 
ment of Education, p. 69, Vol. XI, No. 4, January 1935. 
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There are now 55 Jeanes Industrial Supervisory 
Teachers in Mississippi.” heir names and the counties 


they represent are as follows: 


Counties Names 
Alcorn Eva Hunter Bishop 
Amite Hattie C. Washington 
Attala Leora M. Fairley 
Bolivar Bois, Bell 
Clahoun-Pontotoc Bertha J. Lemon 
Carroll L. M. Montgomery 
Choctaw-Webster Velma Ware Robinson 
Clairborne Jose: W.. Durner 
Clarke Pearl V. Crawford 
Clay Pearl Walker Headd 
Coahoma Lillian Rogers Johnson 
Copiah Eddie V. Wiggins 
De Soto Ella Louise Dawsing 
Franklin Lillie M. Bryant 
Grenada Delma Lawrence 


Harrison-Hancock-Stone 


Hinds 


Genevieve O. Daniels 
Mettazee Harris 


Holmes Ruby Ross 
Humphrey Ida Greene 
Itawamba-Lee Almyray ly Crockets 
Jasper Estella L. Morrow 
Jefferson Davis Eva M. Harris 

Jones Arlie Patterson 
Kemper Fannie Johnson White 
atayette= Ernestine Powell 
Lauderdale Marguerite Oliver 
Lawrence Rosa B. Cole 

Leake Aleda McGowan Jones 


“Ibid, Vol. XX, No. 7, p. 135, April 1944. 
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Counties 
Leflore 
Lincoln 
Lowndes 
Madison 
Marion 
Marshall 
~ Montgomery 
Neshoba 
Newton 
Oktibbeha 
Panola 
Bike: = 
Quitman 
Rankin 
Scott 
Sharkey 
Simpson-Smith 
Sunflower 
Tallahatchie 
Tate 
Walthall 
Warren 
Washington 
Wayne 
Winston 
Yalabusha 
Yazoo 


Names 
Amanda Elzy 
Sauie-@--biill 
Gladys Bush 
Mattie M. Marshall 
Eunice B. Martin 
Sarilda C. Phillips 
Florida B. Rathers 
Marie L. Colbert 
J. L, Chapman 
ster 1>.Garth 
Geraldine Brown White 
Beulah B. Alexander 
Lucille Thompson 
Mollie Young Simms 
Bettye Mae Jack 
Allie Mae Haymore 
Annie Belle Harper 
Naomie Parker 
Grace M. Ford 
Bessie Walker Wallace 
Fannie Styles Gayden 
QO. W. Howard 
Anne Garrett 
Ruby B Davis 
Will Ella Gerald 
Annie Kelly 


Annie Louise Howard” 


Finally, the members of the 1944 Mississippi Legis- 
lature in Regular Session, passed House Bill No. 272, 
which enabled county Superintendents of Education in 
the various counties to employ Jeanes Supervising 


“Mississippi Educational Journal, Vol. XX, No. 8, p. 147, Jackson, 


Mississippi. 
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Teachers for Negro schools. According to Section 1. 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Mis- 
sissippi, that the county superintendent in each county 
be permitted at his discretion, to employ a Jeanes super- 
vising teacher to assist him in improving the Negro 
rural schools of his county. Said teacher shall be paid 
out of county common school fund, as other teachers 
are paid, and any other fund that may be available for 
this purpose. Section 2. That this act take effect and 
be in force from and after its passage.” 

These Jeanes agents are doing a wonderful work. 
They have been able to bring about a better under- 
standing between the races. They have not only im- 
proved teachers and teaching, but they have stimulated 
self-help in their communities. Their program has 
aimed at practical education. They are preparing the 
rural Negro population of Mississippi for better home 
making, better working conditions, and better living, 
which are the basic elements for successful living. 


“Mississippi Educational Journal, Vol. XX, No. 8, p. 7, Jackson, 
Mississippi. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


tints lATE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
PROGR ANry Ao oll sARB ECTS: TEE 
MISSISSIPPI NEGRO 


“The men and women who milk the cows, bake the bread, 
grow the vegetables, tighten the screws, and fix the bolts are 
just as indispensable in our modern civilization as the greatest 
executive or the wisest college president.”—By L. J. Tabor, 
The Agricultural Education Magazine, Vol. 12, No. 11, May, 
1940. 


Vocational Education may be defined as covering all 
those experiences whereby an individual learns to carry 
on successfully a useful occupation. These experiences 
may be organized and institutionalized, or unorganized 
and more or less haphazard. ‘Thus, it may be defined 
as a series of controlled and organized experiences ar- 
ranged to prepare a person for socially useful employ- 
ment. Or according to United States Office of Voca- 
tional Education Bulletin No. I. it may be siven to boys 
and girls who, having selected a vocation, desire prepa- 
ration for entering it as trained workers; to youth who. 
having already entered emplovment, seek greater ef- 
ficiency in that employment; and to adult workers es- 
tablished in their trade or occupation, who wish through 


*Russell, John Dale, and Associates, Vocational Education. Staff 
Study No. 8, p. 13, Prepared by the Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion, (Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office—1938). 
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increase in their efficiency and wage-earning capacity 
to advance to positions of responsibility.” 

The Federal Smith-Hughes Law was framed and 
passed by Congress on the theory or principle that the 
states would match the federal allotments. Under the 
terms of the state and federal laws, the local Smith- 
Hughes school must provide all the required land, 
school buildings, equipment, teacher’s home, salary be- 
fore it can get any state and federal aid. Mlssizsippi 
has assumed this responsibility as shown by Chapter 
17, codified school laws of 1924, Section 153, which 
reads as follows: 

“The State of Mississippi shall appropriate sums 
of money for the support of vocational education from 
year to year, sufficient at least to equal amounts al- 
lotted year by year to the state of Mississippi for voca- 
tional education by the federal government under the 
provisions of the act known as the Smith-Huzhes Act, 
which was approved by President Woodrow Wilson, 
Pepitaty i tao) 

The Smith-Hughes Act provides for a continuing 
appropriation for distribution to the States beginning 
with $1,660,000 and increasing gradually each year 
until a total of $7,167,000 was reached in 1926-ane 
annually thereafter. In addition, $200,000 was ap- 
propriated annually for a new federal agency to ad- 
minister the act. The federal appropriation made in 
the Smith-Hughes Act were for the promotion of two 
major divisions of vocational subjects—Agriculture 
and ‘Trades and Industries. Provision was made for 


*U. S. Office of Education—Vocational Education Bulletin No. I, 
p. 5, Revised November 1936, and February 1937, Issued by U. S. 
Department of Interior, Washington, D. C. 

*Fifth Biennial Report of the State Vocational Board on Vocational 
Education in Mississippi, pp. 33-34, Bulletin No. 48, Vocational Series 
No. 20, period ending June 30, 1927-1929, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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the support of vocation education in economics as a 
part of the program in trades and industries, with the 
stipulation that it would not exceed 20% of the allot- 
ment for trades and industries, the rest to be used for 
home economics." The funds were specified as avail- 
able for the reimbursement of the salaries of teachers, 
supervisors, and directors of agricultural subjects and 
salaries of teachers of trade, home economics and in- 
dustrial subjects in schools of less than college grade. 
Reimbursement might not exceed one-half of the sala- 
ries of the personnel specified above. The appropria- 
tions also included sums for the support of the prepara- 
tion of teachers of vocational subjects.” 

In 1929 Congress passed the George-Reed Act au- 
thorizing additional appropriations to supplement 
those of the Smith-Hughes Act. ‘The additional au- 
thorized appropriations began at $500,000 and in- 
€reased to that amount, each year until a total of $2,- 
500,000 was reached. The George-Reed Act, in con- 
trast to the Smith-Hughes Act, carried no authoriza- 
tion for continuing appropriation beyond the fiscal year 
(1934) in which the maximum was reached. 

In 1934 Congress passed the George Ellzey Act 
which authorized an appropriation of $3,000,000 an- 
nually for each of the ensuing three years, those end- 
emis 1936, and 1937. Che amounts were to 
be divided equally between vocational education in 
agriculture, in trades and industries, and in home eco- 
nomics, allotted to the States and Territories respec- 
tively on the basis of farm population, non-farm popu- 
lation, and rural population. 


Congress also passed the Bankhead-Jones in 1935, 


"45 Stat: 0.1151 (1929). 
P48) Stat. L. 792-3 (1934). 
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which authorized additional appropriations for services 
through the Department of Agriculture, the agricul- 
tural experiment stations. and the land-grant colleges 
and universities, including agricultural extension work.’ 

The George-Dean Act which was passed by Congress 
and approved by the President on June 8, 1936, intro- 
duced certain new policies in the federal program of 
cooperation in vocational education. Thus, instead 
of supplementing the Smith-Hughes appropriation of 
$7,302,000 with $3,084,603 as had been done by the 
George Ellezey Act,’ the George-Dean Act authorized 
for distribution to the States and other areas for voca- 
tional training, the distributive occupations, was defi- 
nitely recognized as worthy of federal aid; and another 
field, the public service occupations, received a some- 
what indirect recognition. In the third place, the States 
were not required to match the Federal funds dollar 
for dollar during the years immediately following the 
enactment of the law.” 

On June 23, 1940, Congress enacted Public Law No. 
668, providing for vocational training for national de- 
fense workers using facilities of the public schools of 
the United States. This program was set un to give 
supplementarv trainine for men emploved in industries 
essential to National Defense and to sive pre-employ- 
ment-refresher training to those who had had previous 
training and exnerience in trades designated as being. 
essential to National Defense. It was the purvose of 
this program to use school facilities during the vaca- 
tion veriod which would under normal conditions not 
be in use. 

On October 9. 1940, Congress enacted Public Law 
812 which provided for continuation of the above type 


749 Stat. L. 436-7 (1934) 
“49 Stat. L. 1488-90 (1936). For text, see Appendix. 
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of training and in addition thereto the training of Out- 
of-School Youth both rural and non-rural between the 
vgessot 1/7 .and: 25, and for yocational and rélated 
training of young people employed on National Youth 
Administration Work Projects. During the fiscal year 
1940-41, Mississippi received $955,895.52 with which 
to purchase equipment and to defense training. The 
State Vocational Board who initiated the program 
spent of this amount, $264,485.66 for equipment, the 
remainder being used for instructional cost. During 
this same period, 25,814 persons, white and colored, 
received training that would aid them in rendering a 
greater service to their country in time of need.” 

The Mississippi State Vocational Board is charged 
under State and Federal laws with the responsibility 
of administering two cooperative state and Federal 
programs in the state. These programs are: (1) Vo- 
cational education as a part of the regular educational 
program jn the public schools of the state; (2) voca- 
tional rehabilitation of crippled persons under 16 years 
of age. 

In administering the state procram of civilian re- 
habilitation, the State Board reauires a written appli- 
cation from everv crivvled person desirino aid on a 
program of vocational rehabilitation. When this ap- 
plication has been anvroved bv the State Board. it 
serves the purpose of a written contract between the 
State Board and the disabled person. Thus, a vro- 
sram of civilian rehabilitation is not a vublic school 
program, for the state supervisors of civilian rehabili- 


*Twelfth Biennial Report of Vocational Education in Mississippi, 
p. 8, Bulletin No. 103, Vocational Series No. 37, period ending June 
30, 1941, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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tation deal primarily with individual crippled persons.” 
~»3 There have been 268 Mississippi Negroes who have 
‘been trained and placed in employment in Mississippi 
‘from July 1, 1943, through September 30, 1944, as a 
result of the offerings taken advantage of the Civilian 
Rehabilitation Program in Mississippi." 

“One of the features of Federal-State relationships in 
the financing of vocational education is the requirement 
that Federal funds be matched by State and local funds. 
The Smith-Hughes Act provides “that for each dollar 
of Eederal money expended ~ .>. the Statevoreiocs 
rommunity, of both shall expend an equal amount.”’ 
The George Reed Act and the George-Ellzey Act fol- 
Jowed the same matching requirements. The George- 
Dean Act departs from this precedent and requires 
matching in the program of the secondary school level 
only to the extent of 50 percent of the Federal fund 
each year until 1942, and then 10 percent additional 
each year thereafter until a maximum of 100 percent 
matching is reached.” In teacher training, however, 
the George-Deen Act requires matching on a dollar 
for dollar basis from the beginning.” 

For the year ending June 30, 1936, Mississippi ex- 
penditures for vocational education for white as well 
as colored amounted with the State furnishing 24 per- 


“Biennial Report and Recommendations of State Superintendent of 
Education, State Vocational Program, H. E. Mauldin, Director, p. 24, 
Bulletin No. 103, Vocational Series No. 37, 1939-1941, Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi. 

“Fifth Biennial Report of the State Vocational Board on Education, 
pp. 4-5, Bulletin No. 48, Vocational Series No. 25, 1925-27, Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

“A etter received from Mr. H. E. Mauldin, Jr. of the State De- 
nartment of Education, November 20, 1944, Jackson, Mississipni. 

“Vocational Education, by John Dale Russell and Associates, p. 81. 
Prepared for the Advisory Committee on Education, Staff Study No. 
8, 1938, Washington, D. C. 
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cent, the local communities 46 percent, and the Federal 
government 30 percent.” 

Mississippi's State program of vocational education 
provides for establishing and maintaining in the public 
nigh schools of the state vocational courses in each of 
the following fields: Vocational agriculture, vocational 
home economics, trade and industrial and distributive 
education, and for the training of vocational teachers 
Meeach Of these fieids. at five of the state colleges. 
Pucorm=n. 6Vl.. Collese, Alcorn, Mississippi, is. the 
only Negro college in the State that provides for the 
training of vocational agricuiture, vocational home 
economics and vocational trade and industrial teachers. 

Upon application trom the designated school au- 
thorities of any public high school in the State for a 
department of vocational education in any one of the 
helds a survey is made to determine the needs of such 
department or departments and to ascertain whether 
or not minimum requirements can be met before such 
school can receive State and Federal aid. In each case’ 
minimum requirements cover such items as school plant 
and equipment and a teacher or teachers who meet the 
qualifications as set up by the State Vocational Board. 
A local school is required to pay for all necessary build- 
ings, vocational equipment, and instructional supplies; 
and when this is done the State Vocational Board then 
reimburses the school semi-annually from State and 
Federal vocational -education funds for not less than 
one-half of the cost‘of vocational instruction a8 based 
on the vocational teacher’s salary. | 

Five different types of vocational classes are pro- 
vided for in a vocational high school program. | These 

“Data derived from Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for 


Vocational Education . . . 1936, Statistical and Financial Tables, 
Sec. 1, Table 10. ‘ 
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classes are as follow: (1) All-Day classes are composed 
of regularly enrolled high school pupils who are 14 
years of age or over and whose schedules can be ar- 
ranged to meet minimum time requirements, (2) Day- 
Unit classes are composed of regularly enrolled high 
school pupils who are 14 years of age or over in schools 
not having the services of a regular vocational depart- 
ment, (3) Continuation classes are composed of per- 
sons over 14 years of age who are regularly enrolled 
students of public high schools having a vocational de- 
partment, and who have already completed two years 
of vocational work, (4) Part-time classes are com- 
posed of persons over 14 years of age and usually un- 
der 25 years of age who are not regularly enrolled 
pupils of the schools, but who are out of school, at 
work, although not definitely established in their voca- 
tion, and (5) Evening classes are composed of persons 
over 16 years of age who are not attending school and 
who are already definitely established in their voca- 
tion. In each of these five types of classes the co- 
Ooperative school and job plan for vocational training 
is followed, work in connection with their courses.” 


Vocational Agricultural Program for Mississippi 
Negroes 


Agriculture is a complex and to be successful the 
farmer needs to keep constantly abreast of the various 
phases of the subject. The college of agriculture does 
very little by way of training actual farmers. Esti- 
mates indicates that less than one percent of those en- 
tering farming have had four years of college work in 

*Eleventh Biennial Report of Vocational Education in Mississippi, 


Bulletin No. 97, Vocational Series No. 36, pp. 5, 8; Biennial period 
ending June 30, 1939, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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agriculture. Most of the graduates from the agricul- 
tural colleges go into positions of leadership rather 
than into rarming. It was tound theretore, tnat suic- 
able provisions tor vocational education in agriculture 
must, tor the great majority of tarmers, be ootainea 
In the period or the secondary school or through agen- 
cles OI adult education.” 

Federal interest in vocational preparation first took 
specific form in the Morrill Act ot 1862, by which 
large blocks of public land (or land scrip in leu of 
land) were allocated to each State for the support of 
colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts. The alloca- 
tenor each otate, was: 30,000 acres for each of. its 
Senators and Kepresentatives in Congress. ‘Lhese 
grants were originally made as endowments, the income 
trom which could be used to meet the current operat- 
ing expense of the colleges. The various States were 
required to assent to the provisions of the basic act 
before they could participate in the proposed benefits. 

Federal support for the land-grant colleges of agri- 
culture and mechanic arts has continued in the form of 
annual appropriations of money, and has been increased 
from time to time. In addition to the funds for sup- 
porting the instructional program, Federal appropria- 
tions have been provided for agricultural experiment 
stations and for agricultural extension service on a co- 
Operative basis." 

The aim of vocational agriculture education is to 
train present and prospective farmers for proficiency 


*Vocational Education, by John Dale Russell and Associates. Chap- 
ter VIII—“Evolution of the Program in Specific Fields,” p. 150. Staff 
Study No. 8, Prepared for the Advisory Committee on Education, 
1938, Washington, D. C. 

“Vocational Education, by Russell John Dale and Associates, Staff 
Study No. 8, pp. 15-16, Prepared for the Advisory Committee on 
Education. (Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1938.) 
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in farming. The training program or course of study 
is not standardized for the State, but is set up by the 
teachers to meet the needs for students of their re- 
spective communities.” : 

“Agriculture is our first and greatest business. Mis- 
sissippi’s greatest economic need is a better balance in 
agriculture,’ said Governor Thomas L. Bailey in his 
inaugural address.in Jackson, Mississippi, on January 
Pore bo 

In 1940 in Mississippi the total population was 2,- 
183,796. Of this number, 19.8 percent were urban 
and 80.2 percent were rural. Approximately 65 per- 
cent of the state’s total income accrues from agricul- 
tural pursuits, and more than 63 percent of the total 
population receives a livelihood from some phase of. 
farming. Of the 1,339,884 persons who depended 
almost entirely upon farming for subsistence in 1940, 
more than 55 percent were Negroes. 

Thus the need for general improvement of living 
conditions of the masses of farmers in Mississippi as 
well as a sound program of vocational education in 
agriculture is quite evident.” 

There were 118 Negro schools tentatively approved 
for Vocational Agricultural Aid for 1942-43.” 

In 118 there were three Negro teachers in Missis- 
sipp1 teaching agriculture in rural high schools, and in 
1942 there were 118 teachers and 118 departments 


“Eleventh Biennial Report—State Vocational Program of Missis- 
sippi, p. 10, Bulletin No. 97, Vocational Series No. 36, Biennial Period 
ending June 30, 1939. . 

“Jackson (Mississippi) Daily News, January 18, 1944. 

“Foods, Allen D. Availability of Vocational Education in Agricul- 
ture for Negroes in Mississippi, a thesis, (Master of Science) Iowa 
State College, 1942, Ames, Iowa. 

“Information received from State Department of Education, Jack- 
son, Mississippi, 1943. 
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with approximately 3,000 boys between the ages of 
16 and 25 taking these agricultural courses. 
Twenty-two of the 69 teachers of agriculture in 
1935 were in full-time teachers of agricultural classes. 
These full-time teachers divided their time equally be- 
tween two schools (day-unit departments). ‘The day- 
unit schools have been in existence since 1930. Evening 
classes were started during school years 1922-23, and 
part-time classes started in 1826-27. ‘The total en- 
rollment of students in vocational agricultural classes 
erew from 58 in 1917-18 to 1940-41 to 9,380. 
The average number of students taught per teacher 
for 24 year period, 1917-18 to 1940-41, was 52.5. 
Only 1.2 percent of the total Negro farm population 
Ge ompercent of the colored farm operators of -the 
State, was reached by organized instruction in voca- 
tional agriculture in 1940-41.” 
As a result of a questionnaire sent by Allen D. Fobbs 
in 1941, it was found that there were 98 school com- 
munities with no Departments of Vocational Agricul- 
ture in 1941-42. The size of the school or school com- 
munity was based on the area of the school district, 
the number of grades taught in the school, the number 
of farm families, and the number of farm boys, both 
in school and out-of-school between the ages of 14 and 
26 inclusive who live in the school community. 
Thirty-six of the schools were located in 18 counties 
with no established agricultural departments; twenty- 
eight schools were located in 12 counties which had 
only one established department each; and 34 schools 
were located in 15 counties, each of which had two or 
more established departments during 1941-42. Of 
the 98 schools, 73 were located in the open country, 


Op. Cit. pp. 41, 42, 52, 57. 
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and 25 located in towns. The minimum size of a dis- 
trict was two square miles, and the maximum was 100 
square miles. Lhe total area served by the 89 schools 
was 1,465.5 square miles, or an average of 16.47 
square miles per school. The majority ot the schools 
were of the elementary type, 59 of them having only 
eight grades, 11 had nine grades, 14 had ten grades, 
four had 11 grades and ten had twelve grades. 

The number of adult farmers in the school com- 
munities ranged from 0 to 330. The 94 schools re- 
porting on this item had a total of 6,377 adult farm- 
ers, or an average of 67.8 per school. 

Ninety-four schools had a total of 2,776 farm boys 
between the ages of 14 to 21 enrolled in school, an 
average enrollment per school of 29.5. 

Land owned by schools having no vocational depart- 
ments of agriculture ranged from 0.5 of an acre to 
200 acres, a total of 380.6 acres, or approximately 4.2 
acres per school. 

If 80 (average number of teachers reached by teach- 
ers of agriculture in Mississippi, 1931-32 to 1940-41 ) 
is considered as the average number of agricultural 
students (all types) which a teacher of agriculture may 
be expected to reach with organized instruction, the 
services of 146 teachers will be required to reach the 
total of 11,903 adult farmers and farm boys between 
the ages of 14 and 26 inclusive, in the 94 communities 
which gave data regarding these individuals.” 

Yet Mississippi had next to the lowest per capita 
cost of any state in the South in teaching Smith-Hughes 
agriculture during net profit from agricultural project 
work.” Community development through Smith- 

“Fifth Biennial Report of the State Vocational Board on Vocational 


Education of Mississippi, p. 16, Bulletin No. 48, Vocational Series No. 
20, 1925-1927, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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Hughes schools reveals, however, remarkable progress. 
Reports of special activities of 32 out of 33 depart- 
ments of vocational agriculture in colored schools, for 
the fiscal year, 1925-26 show a remarkable amount of 
work having been accomplished and in progress among 
the colored schools. 

It was found that 19 schools held community fairs 
with 7,670 people present, 15 schools made exhibits 
at other fairs; 2 won first place, 6 won second place, 
and 2 won third place; 22 schools had organizations 
as follows: Four community clubs; nine P. T. A.’s, 
six farmer’s conferences, four business men’s clubs; 28 
schools had agricultural laboratory plots which were 
visited by 2,705 farmers; three schools maintained 
weekly picture shows with an attendance of 2,500 
people; three schools operated incubators with a total 
capacity of 910 eggs. ‘They hatched 967 chicks for 
11 people; 32 schools reported $1,959.00 as value of 
farm shop work; 84 colored boys have small agricul- 
tural libraries and 144 boys have done farm shops of 
their own; 60 last year students are in college, 26 be- 
ing in literary colleges while 34 are in agricultural 
colleges; 242 last year students are farming, while 72 
are in other fields of employment; 415 boys who have 
taken vocational agriculture since these departments 
have been established are farming today, 122 are in 
college, and 128 in other work; eight schools issued 
monthly news letters reaching 1,290 homes; 179 farm- 
ers were helped to select seed corn, 171 to select other 
seed, and 241 were influenced to use pure seed; 66 
farmers were helped to get 189 head of pure breed 
livestock on farms, and 238 were helped in getting 
2,362 pure bred fowls; 183 farmers were assisted in 
getting orchards started and all are being followed up; 
products worth $1,173.25 were bought cooperatively, 
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saving $508.50; products worth $4,400.00 were sold 
cooperatively, saving $925.00; 16 teachers had 56 
farmers to become farm owners during years; 299 boys 
had bank accounts totalling approximately $3,396.00; 
91 cows worth $3,930.00; 4,272 head of poultry 
worth $3,362.00; 91 head of other livestock worth 
$2,630.00. 

Other agencies codperating with vocational agricul- 
ture teachers in rendering service to farm people are 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, Extension 
Service, Tennessee Valley Authority, Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, Civilian Conservation Corps, ~Public 
Health Service, Rural Electrification Administra- 
hon wets. 

As a result of a survey made in 1939 of Delta Coun- 
ties, namely, Bolivar, Coahoma, De Soto, Holmes, 
Humphreys, Isaquena, Leflore, Panola, Quitman, 
Sharkey, Sunflower, Tallahatchie, Tunica, Washington, 
and Yazoo in Mississippi, it was found that 34 percent 
of farm owners in Delta counties are Negroes.. In 
three counties—Holmes, Isaquena and ‘Tunica—the 
number of Negro farm owners was greater than the 
number of white owners. Here is the comparison: 


White Farm Owners Colored Farm Owners. 
Elolmes*s-4ex oe. 585 Holmes? 641. 
Issaquends a s.5 56 Issaquena-. eee 102 
Puntcaseae se ee 13 Tunica =e 134 


“Fifth Biennial Report of the State Vocational Board on Vocational 
Education, pp. 11-13, Bulletin No. 48, Vocational Series No. 20, period 
ending June 30, 1927, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“Eleventh Biennial Report of Vocational Education in Mississippi, 
p. 12, Bulletin No. 97, Vocational Series No. 36, Biennial period end- 
ing June 30, 1939. 
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The Negro farm owner owns an average of 67 acres, 
while the white farm owner has three times as much 
moECace. 

In the fifteen Delta counties there were 43,479 
Negro youth of high school age—14 to 19. This group 
represents tremendous vocational potentialities for these 
Oraereareas.. Outof this large group, if properly 
trained, would come farmers, farm laborers, tractor 
drivers, carpenters, brick-masons, plumbers, painters, 
cooks, nurses, domestic service workers, etc. The 
proper training of this group would not entail a heavy 
tax burden on any county. 

The assessed valuation of these 15 counties in 1939 
was $160,894,358, and the income from one mill levy 
would be $160,894. Thus, a one mill levy on the pres- 
ent assessed wealth of Delta counties would be ade- 
quate for the building and maintenance of a Negro 
vocational high school in each county. Coahoma and 
Sunflower counties already have such schools. 

During my travel over the State collecting data for 
this study, one of the places I visited was Tralake, 
Mississippi. I had heard so much talk about the good 
work that was being done there by Ira D. Thompson.” 

I found that what I heard was true. Thompson has 
one of the most unique outlays of agricultural products, 
equipments, poultry and live stock of any Negro voca- 
tional agriculture teacher that is to be found anywhere 
in the State. The Negro farmers in the community 
cooperate with him 100 percent. His good record 
shows that the valuable information he received while 


“Pamphlet received from the State Department of Education, 1943 
titled: “The number of Full Farm Owners, White and Colored in 
Delta Counties in Mississippi, 1935 census. Jackson, Mississippi. 

*I personally visited Professor Ira D. Thompson’s school, Tralake, 
Mississippi, August 29, 1943. 
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taking various short courses in agriculture at Alcorn 
A. & M. College is not in vain. 

In accordance with State and Federal vocational edu- 
cation acts, the State Vocational Board with the ap- 
proval of the Federal Board, has set up minimum 
standards or requirements for the training and voca- 
tional experience for each kind of vocational teacher; 
and Alcorn A. & M. College was designated for the 
training of colored vocational teachers in agriculture 
and home economics. No regular higher institution of 
learning was designated for the training of trade and 
industrial teachers, but persons having the required 
vocational experience in a trade or industry and the 
reguired educational qualifications are approved and 
certified as vocational teachers in that particular trade 
or industry. 

The Vocational Teacher-Training Department is 
administered as a joint enterprise by the college au- 
thorities and the State Vocational Board. Both the 
college authorities and the State Vocational Board 
share in the expense of maintaining the department and 
both are jointly responsible for the success of the voca- 
tional teacher, and a definite plan is followed to regu- 
late the supply of trained vocational teachers in each 
field to meet Mississippi's need in that field. 

The general plan for training vocational teachers at 
Alcorn A. & M. College is the same as that used in the 
Smith-Hushes high schools for giving vocational train- 
ing, namely: the codverative school-and-tob nlan. Fach 
vocational teacher fullv realizes that his or her voca- 
tional instruction to students must be siven not only an 
informational level and on an appreciation level but it 
must be given on a doing level. Hence. the trainees 
in each vocational teacher-training denartment receive 
job training as well as school, and provision is there- 
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fore made for actual observation and practice-teaching 
by each trainee before the training course can be satis- 
factorily completed. 

It was found that the functions of teachers in agri- 
culture did not cease at graduation. In codperation 
with the State Department for Vocational Education, 
professional improvement of teachers in service is of- 
fered. In this program both itinerant and resident 
service is maintained. Throughout the year the teacher 
trainers conduct special training conferences with the 
teachers in service. In recent years examples of this 
work are: Preparation for teaching outlook informa- 
tion to farmers, and preparation for teaching the cot- 
ton situation under the controlled production program, 
and the use of land left out of cotton production. At 
various periods during the school year at Alcorn A. & 
M. College, there is a program of professional im- 
provement offered for which teachers may receive 
graduate credit, and which also serves the purpose of 
renewing vocational licenses. With the State Board 
of Vocational Education ordinarily such a professional 
improvement course renews vocational licenses for a 
three-year period.” 

In 1926 the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion reported in effect “‘that 13 of the 17 states which 
had separate schools for Negroes were providing some 
form of systematic improvement of teachers in service 
along some of the following lines: itinerant teacher 
training, extension courses, conferences, and summer 
schools. ‘There has been a great improvement in the 
agricultural work in the Colored Agricultural and 


“Kight Biennial Report of Vocational Education in Mississippi, 
pp. 30-35, Bul. No. 74, Vocat. Series, June 30, 1933, Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi. 
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Mechanical Colleges. This improvement, in a large 
measure can be traced directly to the teacher-training 
work in these institutions. 

There seems to be a much better understanding 
among the colored citizens with regard to the work 
of these institutions.” 

The basis for the Training Program has been 
further developed and enriched. Under the guidance 
and instruction of the Teacher Training Department 
at Alcorn A. & M. College, with the assistance of the 
supervisors of vocational agriculture, in-service train- 
ing has been the basis for the agriculture teachers of 
the State. The purpose of this in-service training pro- 
gram has been to develop the basis for the training 
program, to set up the training program, and to en- 
gage in the training program on the vocational agri- 
cultural students. 

The first teacher to hold the new chair of Vocational 
Teacher-training in Agricultural Education at Alcorn 
Peecoevie ‘College. was Professor P. S. Bowles* He 
was also the first State Advisor of the New Farmers 
of America.” But the one who actually made the de- 
partment streamlined, bringing with him new ideas, 
because of his advanced training and experience, was 
Walter A. Flowers who succeeded P. S. Bowles in 
1938. Professor Flowers received his Bachelor of 
Science degree at Alcorn A. & M. College in 1929, and 


his Master of Science degree with a major in Voca- 


“U7. S. Federal Board for Vocational Education—Vocational Edu- 
cation in Agriculture for Negroes, Report for regional conference of 
Negro trainers, Bulletin III, p. II, Washington, D. C., 1926. 

*'Personal letters sent to Professor P. S. Bowles from President 
L. J. Rowan dated August 2, 1918. 

“The Agricultural and New Farmers of America Bulletin, Septem- 
ber—October, p. I, Vol. I, Nos. 3-4, 1945, Alcorn, Mississippi. 
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tional Education and a minor in Rural Sociology from 
Iowa State College-in 1934. He has been principal 
and instructor of Agriculture at Wayne County Train- 
ing School, Waynesboro, Mississippi; taught Rural 
Education at Prairie View Extension School at Cal- 
vert, Texas; and Agricultural Engineering at Prairie 
View College, Prairie View, Texas. His last position 
before coming to Alcorn was Area Supervisor of Agri- 
cultural Education at the State Vocational Board of 
Texas with headquarters at Texarkana, Texas. While 
at Alcorn he spent 50 percent of his time at the col- 
lege, and 50 percent on the field.” 

Professor Flowers was succeeded by Professor. Allen 
D. Fobbs. Professor Fobbs’ accentance of this position 
in 1943 was not only highlighted by his being an honor 
graduate with a B.S. degree from Alcorn A. & M. 
College in 1932, but he successfully secured his Master 
of Science degree in Vocational Education as a Major 
from Iowa State College in 1942. His thesis “was: 
Availability of Vocational Education in Agriculture 
for Negroes in Mississippi. 

With an estimate of ten teaching years to his credit, 
his experience has greatly assisted 1im rendering the 
capable and efficient service to the department that 
he is now rendering. 

Since serving in this capacity, he has had various 
conferences with Vocational Agriculture teachers at 
Alcorn A. & M. College, as well as other sections of 
the State. Various short courses have been held at the 
college under his supervision. ‘The session of the New 
Farmers of America held at the college in 1944 could 
hardly be emulated. He is also largely responsible 
for making the Agricultural and New Farmers of 


“Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 9, Vol. XV, No. I, October, 
1938, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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America News a reality. The department was fortu- 
nate in securing his services.” 


History of the New Farmers of America 


The New Farmers of America had its beginning in 
Virginia during the winter of 1926-27, with the or- 
ganization of the New Farmers of Virginia at Peters- 
burg. This organization was begun at the suggestion 
of Dr. H. O. Sargent, then agent for Negro Education 
in the Office of Education at Washington, who believed 
that the time was ripe for an organization of Negro 
agricultural students similar to the Future Farmers of 
Virginia. .G. W. Owens, Teacher-lrainer of Virgmia 
State College, wrote a constitution and by-laws for the 
organization, which in the beginning was composed 
of eighteen local chapters with about 400 members. 
Other chapters rapidly followed. In April, 1927, the 
New Farmers of Virginia chapters held their first State 
meeting and rally at Virginia State College, Petersburg. 

In the meantime, other States, stimulated by Dr. 
Sargent’s advocacy of an organization for Negro agri- 
cultural students, signified their desire to establish 
similar groups and were supplied with details concern- 
ing the New Farmers of Virginia as well as with copies 
of its constitution and by-laws. In a few years most 
of the Southern States had set up local chapters and 
State Associations. At this stage of development each 
state maintained a separate and distinct organization. 

The first sectional group meeting was held at Vir- 
ginia State College in 1928. At this meeting the East- 
ern Sectional Organization was formed, consisting of 


“Personally interviewed Professor A. D. Fobbs on Alcorn A & M 
College Campus, October 17, 1944, Alcorn, Mississippi. 
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North Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia. Later 
Maryland, West Virginia and New Jersey were added. 
A year or so later, tne Almot Sectional Organization 
was tormed, consisting ot Arkansas, Louisiana, Muis- 
sissippl, Okiahoma and lexas. Shortly tollowing the 
Almot organization, the Southern Sectional Organiza- 
tion was pianned, consisting of Alabama, Georgia, 
Florida, and ‘Lennessee. ‘lhe sectional organizations 
held their annual meetings in the various states ot their 
section trom 1928 untu 1935. During these years, 
the New Harmers organization was known only by 
the name ot each respective State; for example, N. F. 
F. designated the ‘New Farmers of Florida” and N. F. 
T. meant the ‘‘New Farmers of Tennessee’. All other 
states were similarly designated. 

During these years the idea of a National Organiza- 
tion of New Farmers of America had been growing. 
At the Orangeburg meeting of the Advisors of the 
Eastern Section in 1929, the consensus of opinion of 
representatives from Florida, Georgia, Alabama, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, New Jersey, West 
Virginia and Virginia, was that a national organization 
was not only feasible but highly desirable and necessary 
for securing the best results in the State Associations 
and promoting vocational agriculture in the Negro 
schools throughout the Southland. A committee was 
appointed to submit recommendations at the next Sec- 
tional meetings for the proposed organization and 
also to design appropriate pins, medals, and keys. At 
the Sectional meeting in Washington, D. C., in 1931, 
reports favorable to having a National organization 
were discussed and adopted. Meanwhile, the Almot 
and Southern Organizations also felt that such an or- 
ganization was desirable. [Early in 1935,.the late Dr. 
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H. O. Sargent, Federal Agent for Agricultural Educa- 
tion, made arrangements to hold the first National 
meeting of New Farmers of America at Tuskegee 
Institute, Alabama. In August of the same year, rep- 
resentatives from all the Southern State Associations 
met and formed the National Organization New Farm- 
ers of America with a tentative constitution and 
by-laws. 

In 1936, the National Organization held its second 
meeting at Hampton Institute, Virginia, when the 
tentative constitution and by-laws with certain modi- 
fications and changes were formally adopted. The 
third national meeting was held August 29 to Septem- 
ber 1, 1937, at: Prairie View State ‘and Industrial Gor 
lewe, Praitie =) iewos bexas: 

The national organization has become an important 
factor in the development of the New Farmers of 
America. It has added dignity and pride to the or- 
ganization. It is stimulating for a New Farmer to 
know that he is a part of a great national organization 
that 1s made up of similar groups of agricultural stu- 
dents from the other states of the union. 

With only a few chapters and members when it or- 
ganized in May, 1927, it has expanded until now it 
numbers some 950 chapters and over 20,000 active 
members in 1944. 

The New Farmers of America is a non-profit corpo- 
ration, which has for its purpose the development of 
its members leadership. This leadership ability is de- 
veloped through judging, public speaking, chapter con- 
tests, and from the training received thr ough the work 
of the chapter committees under the supervision of the 
local adviser. ‘This training is designed to supplement 
training opportunities for boys who are progressing 
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toward the goal of establishment in farming business.” 

The New Farmers of America and Young Home 
Makers of America held their annual State Conven- 
tion at Alcorn A. & M. College on April 20-21, 1944. 
This was the first time in the history of the organiza- 
tions that their conventions were held during the time 
of the regular school session. ‘There were 35 N. F. A. 
chapters represented at the conventions by 116 boys. 
In addition to these representatives, there were in at- 
tendance 34 teachers of vocational agriculture; the 
state supervisor of vocational agriculture; the executive 
secretary of the Mississippi Future Farmers of America 
and three district supervisors of vocational agriculture. 

The N. F. A. annual judging and speaking contests 
were held in connection with the N. F. A. convention, 
competed in judging poultry, corn and sweet potatoes. 


A leadership training school was conducted with 
INeeEe exe members by Mr. E. A. Strain, (White) Ex- 
Peutiveusccretany o1 the Mississippi HK. F. A.” 

The teachers of vocational agriculture and home 
economics held a two-day conference at the same time 
Efatenie IN, He A, and Y. H.-A. conventions: were in 
session. Before the agricultural teachers, Mr. E. A. 
Peek, District Supervisor of Food Production War 
Training, led a discussion on ‘““How to Make the Local 
Nee Chapter. Function Effectively’. Mr. V.:P: 
Winstead, District Supervisor of Agricultural Educa- 
tion, led the discussion on ‘“‘Duties and Responsibilities 
of the Local N. F. A. Advisor,” and a most interesting 
discussion on “The Post-War Program in Vocational 

am ae 

*Personally interviewed W. A. Flowers, Head Rae Peas 
Alcorn A. & M. College, 1942, Alcorn, Mississippi. N. F. A. Guide 
for the New Farmers of America, p. 11, copyright 1944—Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

"Ibid, pp. 3-4. 
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Agriculture for the Local Community was led by Mr. 
A. P.. Fatheree;* State: Supervisor. of Agricultural 
Education. 

A joint meeting was also held and Mr. R. H. Hutto 
and Miss Ruth Wallace led a discussion on ‘“‘Improy- 
ing Housing Conditions Among Negroes in Missis- 
sippi’’. After completion of the discussion the teach- 
ers set-up a definite program of work for improving 
housing conditions among Negroes in the State. 

It may be interesting to know that four 100-dollar 
scholarships were available to deserving N. F. A. mem- 
bers who wished to attend Alcorn A. & M. College for 
the session of 1944-45. ‘These 100-dollar scholar- 
ships are given by Sears, Roebuck and Company. 

Alcorn A. & M. College also offered fifteen 50-dollar 
scholarships to deserving N. F. A. members for the 
session of 1944-45. ‘These scholarships are awarded 
on the basis of chapter and club accomplishments and 
scholarship.” 

New Farmers of America have held nine Annual 
Conventions in various cities of America up to 1944. 
Their tenth Annual Convention was held at Virginia 
State College, Petersburg, Virginia, August 3—4, 1944. 

About 26,200 members in 840 local chapters engaged 
in New Farmers of America activities last year, the 
National executive secretary's report revealed. There 
are also 16 state associations, and three sectional 
groups. Students as officers are guided by advisers and 
executive officers who are teachers, teacher trainers, 
and directors of vocational agriculture in Negro high 
schools and colleges. ach member engages in a pro- 


“The Agricultural Newsletter, published by A. D. Fobbs, Head- 
Teacher-Trainer Department of Agricultural Education, pp. 3, 21, 
Alcorn A. & M. College, Alcorn, Mississippi. 
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gram of supervised farming. ‘Through this activity, 
and other training in public speaking, parliamentary 
procedure, and community service, the organization 
aims to aid its members in their social and vocational 
ie? 

An analysis of pending Educational Legislation pre- 
parea by the Wy S/ Office of Education for the use, of 
conferees attending a 3-day conference, August 10 to 
12, 1944, in Washington, D. C., called Vocational 
Education Bill, S. 1946, whose purpose is to provide 
vocational training and retraining of veterans return- 
ing from military service, workers demobilized from 
war production plants, and other youth and adults, and 
to further extend the program of vocational education. 
The type of education and institutions were public voca- 
tional schools and classes: (1) Area vocational schools; 
(2) Vocational agriculture; (3) Home Economics 
Education; (4) Trade and Industrial Education; (5) 
Public service training; (6) Distributive occupations; 
(7) Vocational business education; (8) Industrial arts 
classes. The related acts are Smith-Hughes Act, ap- 
proved, February 23,1917; and the George-Deen Act, 
approved, June 8, 1936. 

The State responsibility falls upon the State Board 
for Vocational Education responsible for administering 
program in state is to— 


fr repare and submit plans to the U. S, Office of 
Education including provisions for adequate pro- 
gram of vocational training for out-of-school 
youth and adults. 

2. Make annual report to the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 


“Education for Victory, p. 27, Vol. 3, No. 5, September 4, 1944, 
Washington, D. C. 
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3. Appoint a state director who shall be a full-time 
employee and be qualified as a supervisor in one 
of the vocational fields. 


The method of allocating Federal funds depends 
upon various pro rata population bases, e. g., total 
population, farm population, non-farm population, 
varying with nine different programs. For each pro- 
gram with exception of industrial arts, states are guar- 
anteed minimum. 

The degree of Federal support is as follows: Origi- 
nal Acts (Smith-Hughes and George-Deen) provide 
ultimately half of costs by Federal Government. How- 
ever, some states spend more than enough to match 
Federal aid. Proposed Act provides entire costs of 
extended program for first two years; states to match 
25 percent thereafter, thus raising share of Federal 
participation ultimately to 80 percent. 

The degree of equalization to the extent that poor 
areas are favored by allotments for area vocational 
schools and for other programs in rural and farm 
areas. 


It has been found advisable to follow-up some of the 
activities of college graduates in their respective com- 
munities, and during my tour over the state in 1943, 
I ran across Huegussie G. Harrien who is teacher of 
Vocation Agriculture and Supervisor of the farm at 
Prentiss Normal Industrial Institute. I was amazed 
to see the fine display of poultry and swine that he had 
developed during the two years that he had been there. 
 e 


t 
| ! 


“Education for Victory, Official Bi-Weekly of the United States 
Ofhce of Education Federal Security agency, p. 3, Volume 3, number 
5, September 4, 1944, Washington, D. C. 
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The proposed program that he showed me depicted 
that he contemplated having the best display of poultry 
and swine in that section of Mississippi. 

Harrien was reared in Jefferson Davis County and 
attended the Galilee public school and Prentiss Normal 
and Industrial Institute, graduating in 1932 and 1936 

respectively. Having worked his way through Alcorn 
A. & M. College and finishing in 1942, he was as a 
result of his splendid record made at Alcorn called 
back to his Alma Mater. MHarrien’s record is a typi- 
cal example of the more progressive vocational agricul- 
tural teachers in Mississippi. 


Alcorn A. & M. College Community Cannery 


The Alcorn community cannery has been remodeled 
and opened on May 8, 1944, for service to the school 
and farm families in communities near the college. The 
general equipment of the plant consists of a 12-power 
boiler, two double preparation tables, two double fill- 
ing tables, two double compartment blanching vats, 
two double compartment washing vats, two exhaust 
vats, two steam jacketed kettles, three 100-quart re- 
torts, five retort insets, one electric meat grinder, one 
electric and two hand sealers, a cooling vat, and a num- 
ber of other smaller equipment. When completed, the 
plant will also contain a store room and a 50-bushel 
dehydrator. The plant will be capable of turning out 
from 1500 to 2000 cans of processed food daily. 

The cost of remodeling the cannery is approximately 
$2,100.00. Of this sum the state vocational board 
supplied approximately $1500.00. The community 
canning plant is a joint project of Alcorn College and 
the Mississippi State Board for Vocational Education. 
(Money allotted to the project by the state vocational 
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board was appropriated by Congress to execute food 
production war training courses). 

Under the food production war training program, 
teachers will be paid to instruct and supervise farm 
families in processing food in the canning vlant. Food 
processed by the families is to be primarily for home 
use. Commercial canning is not anticipated. 

A canning school for teachers of vocational home 
economics and agriculture, who will have canning plants 
in their communities, was held at Alcorn College from 
May 8-12. The school was sponsored jointly by the 
state vocational board and the departments of home 
economics and agricultural education at Alcorn Col- 
lege. In addition to teachers of agriculture and home 
economics, students enrolled in short courses for emer- 
gency teachers of agriculture and seniors in home eco- 
nomics and agricultural education attended the can- 
ning school. The teachers who attended the canning 
school at Alcorn will be required to attend several dis- 
trict canning schools across the canning season. At 
the close of these schools, persons who will have at- 
tended for two weeks and have done satisfactory 
work in the course will be given two credit hours in 
the preservation of food. 

The canning schools are conducted for the purpose 
of instructing teachers and local supervisors how to 
properly operate steam canning plants and process 
foods in community plants. These teachers will in 
turn teach special instructors how to operate the com- 
munity canning plants and supervise the operation of — 
the plants generally. The agricultural and home eco- 
nomics teachers will also assist the special teachers in 
teaching farm families to properly process food for 


home use. A list of the products canned during the 
school term 1943-1944 is as follows: Beef—139 
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cans, English peas—36 cans, snapbeans—80 cans, tur- 
nip greens—46 cans, beets—45 cans, and tomatoes— 
42 cans. 

Instructors in the canning school were: Miss Ruth 
Wallace, State Supervisor of Home Economics Educa- 
tion; Mr. P. H. Fisackerly, District Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education; Mr. E. A. Peek, Assistant 
Supervisor of Food Production War Training; Mrs. 
Z. P. Price, Teacher Trainer in Home Economics Edu- 
cation; and Mr. A. D. Fobbs, Teacher Trainer in Agri- 


cultural Education.” 
Alcorn A. & M. College Department of Agriculture 
Alcorn A. & M. College has had and still has the 


most elaborate and best-equipped department in the 
field of Vocational Agriculture of any Negro college 
in Mississippi. In 1889, the department included the 
theoretical instruction of students in the Science of 
Agriculture, as well as the application of the underly- 
ing sciences. That was done in the classroom. In the 
field the practical application was made in the raising 
of crops and stock. The farm then consisted of 1800 
acres of land, 400 of which was in actual cultivation, 
the balance being devoted to pasturage, the horticul- 
tural grounds and the campus. The farm had nearly 
400 heads of stock. 

A three-year course of study for Teacher Training 
in Vocational Agriculture was offered in 1917. Per- 
sons pursuing this course had to put in at least ten hours 
per week in actual practice in supervised farm work. 


“The Aaricultural Newsletter, p. 20, Vol. IV, No. I, Department 
of Agricultural Education, Alcorn A. & M. College, June, 1944, 
Mississippi. ae BL ices ned 

“Alcorn Aaricultural and Mechanical College Catalogue, pp. 8-9, 
1888-1889, Alcorn, Mississippi. 
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Vocational Agriculture courses offered besides the liter- 
ary courses for the first year were: a. Soils and crops; 
b. Vegetable Gardening; c. Farm Mechanics; d. Agri- 
cultural Chemistry; e. Insects and Insecticide; f. Poul- 
try Husbandry; and g. Farm Accounts. For the sec- 
ond year: (1) Farm Husbandry; (2) Dairy Hus- 
bandry; (3) Plant Life; (4) Rural Engineering; and 
(5) Landscape Gardening.” 

The 1944-45 four-year curriculum for the Division 
of Agriculture, whose aim is still to train teachers of 
Vocational Agriculture, agriculture extension agents, 
rural community leaders and practical farmers are as 
follows: ‘There are two majors: (1) Agricultural 
Education and (2) General Agriculture. The courses 
of the curriculum are the same for both majors in the 
Freshman and Sophomore years until the student be- 
comes a Junior. A minimum of 135 semester hours 
is required for graduation.” 

These divisions have always been staffed by very 
efficient teachers. In the division of Agriculture, these 
various teachers have played distinct roles: Morrell 
C. A. Talbert, B.S. from Hampton Institute, and M.S. 
from Iowa State College, served as Head of the Divi- 
sion from 1936 to 1942.% Charlie Elliott, B.S. from 
Hampton Institute, served faithfully as Instructor of 
Horticulture and Landscape Architect from 1941— 
1943. 

Alan T. Busby, Professor of Animal Husbandry at 
Alcorn A. & M. College, began this work in 1927 and 
served for 21 years. He received his B.S. degree from 


“Ibid. pp. 21-22, 1917-1918, Alcorn, Mississippi. 

“Alcorn A. © M. College Bulletin, pp. 35-41; Vol. LXXII, No. 2, 
May, 1942, Alcorn, Mississippi. 

“Tbid., pp.°51-55; 55-61. 
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Connecticut Agriculture College in 1918, and his M.S. 
GeorecratsCoriell* University 1n 71932. 

His invaluable service in the field of agriculture in 
Mississippi by relating on a few of the highlights: 1. 
He assisted in the early organization of local, district 
and state Vocational contests; 2. He organized and 
superintended the first and several subsequent state 
elimination contests. 3. He assisted in the carrying out 
of the National Contest held at Bordentown, New Jer- 
sey. 4. He helped organize and train the collegiate judg- 
ing team that won high honors in field crops in Ken- 
tucky in 1937. 5. He helped organize and train the col- 
legiate judging team that won all of the honors at the 
contest held at Orangeburg, South Carolina, in 1938. 
6. He organized livestock exhibits which won favor- 
able comment and several awards at the Southwest 
Mississippi Fat Stock Show, held at Port Gibson, every 
year. 7. He organized and developed a livestock unit 
at Alcorn (especiallv in the area of work stock) that 
was second to no other similar enterprise in the Negro 
institutions of the country, and to a very few of the 
similar enterprises in any of the institutions in the 
country.” 

Edmund S. Burke came to Alcorn A. & M. College 
in 1939 as Professor of Poultry Husbandry, with a 
Bachelor of Science degree in Agriculture from Tus- 
Keeecm institute, and a Master of Arts degree from 
Michigan State College. He also studied at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and at institutes conducted by the 
poultry industry of Mississippi in cooperation with the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


“Personally interviewed Alan T. Busby, Alcorn A. & M. College, 
Alcorn, Mississippi, December 5, 1941. Received personal letter from 
him February 7, 1944, Jefferson City, Missouri. 
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Under Professor Burke’s tutelage the poultry de- 
partment became well equipped. It has a mammoth 
incubator and a broiler unit with a weekly capacity of 
125 broilers. There were twelve breeds of poultrv 
chickens, ducks, geese, pheasants and turkeys. 

Professor Burke is a member of the Mississippi 
Poultry Improvement Association and flock selecting 
and testing agent. He wis also a member of the Sev- 
enth World Poultry Congress at Cleveland, Ohio, in 
1939, and the American Poultry Association.” 
~ When Professor Burke left Alcorn for Tennessee 
A. & I. State College in 1944, he was immediately suc- 
ceeded by Professor John H. Hope. The new head 
of the poultry department graduated from Alcorn A. 
& M. College in 1932 and did graduate work at the 
University of Minnesota in 1941. He taught for 10 
years in Coahoma County, and was teacher of Voca- 
tional Agriculture at Dublin, Mississippi, for a num- 
ber ore years: 

In addition to teaching, he has done general farm- 
ing and specialized to a limited extent in poultry pro- 
duction. His poultry enterprise has consisted of 150 
to 250 laying hens, 2,000 to 4,000 broilers and fryers, 
and 350 turkeys annually. He has also developed 
poultry equipment. Two in particular, are his inven- 
tion of an economic type of batter brooder for use in 
producing broilers; and his invention of an automatic 
device for controlling heat in brooders. Other farm- 
ing enterprises carried on annually by him, were cotton, 
oats, wheat, hay and pasture. In recent years, he has 
produced as high as 110 head of hogs annually to aid 


“Personally interviewed Edmund S. Burke, Professor of Poultry 
Husbandry, Alcorn A. & M. College, Alcorn, Mississippi, March 15, 
1944. eo ie 
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the war effort. On his farm all of the equipment is 
tractor drawn.” 

‘Professor Hope is a member of the National Turkey 
Federation, a member and stock holder ot the Produc- 
tion Credit Association at Clarksdale, and’ a member 
of the Coahoma County Co-operative Association. He 
~ also holds membership in the American and Mississippi 
Vocational Associations.° 

Robert Ross not only graduated with Bachelor of 
Science degree from the Vocational Agriculture De- 
Peemento1 Alcorn AX. & M. Callese in 1920, but he 
received a diploma in Carpentry, Hampton Institute in 
1924. His graduate work has been done in the field 
of Agricultural Engineering at Iowa State and Wis- 
consin Universities respectively. 

Before being called to Alcorn A. & M. College as a 
teacher of agriculture engineering his major work was 
done while being principal at Humphreys County 
Training School, Louise, Mississippi. Under his tute- 
lage the school plant expanded from three to six build- 
ings, the curriculum was revised from an eight to an 
eleven grade course, the teaching staff from six to nine 
teachers, and the student body from 300 to 500 stu- 
dents. As a vocational teacher, he coincided the school 
with the community program and made successful 
demonstrations with cotton, corn, poultry, swine, truck 
gardens and fruit growing. Each demonstration was 
a success and showed unlimited possibilities for com- 
munity farmers. It was Dr. P. H. Easom, white state 
agent for Negro Education in Mississippi, who said 


“Personally interviewed John H. Hope, Alcorn A. & M. College, 
Alcorn, Mississippi, October 25, 1944. 

The Agricultural & New Farmers of America News, p. 1, Vol. 1, 
No. 5, November, 1944, Alcorn, Mississippi. 
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in 1934 “that he had one of the best orchards in that 
section of the state.” 

Having served at Alcorn A. & M. College for five 
years as instructor of Agricultural Engineering he not 
only played a superb role in blacksmithing, in his class- 
work, but his work at landscaping and beautifying the 
college campus and in truck gardening are monu- 


51 


mental 


Pror. Roperr Ross 
Instructor in Agricultural En- 
gineering at Alcorn A. & M. 

College, 1938-1943. 


"Personally interviewed Robert Ross at Alcorn A. & M. College, 
October 15, 1941. Received a letter from him on March 14, 1944. 
Memphis, Tennessee. 
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The Head of the Division of Agriculture in 1944— 
45 was Professor O. W. Sanders who had served the 
Gollevcrsince 192 1e=sble has his Bachelorvof crence 
degree from Alcorn A. & M. College, and his Master 
Oimocience depree: trom, lowa otate College in 1943: 
His thesis subject was: The Environmental Background 
and Occupational Adjustment of Alcorn College 
Students.” 

Professor Sanders’ work has been most proficient in 
every respect. And this is why he is looked upon as 
being one of Alcorn’s outstanding teachers. 

Professor John A. Jackson, Bachelor of Science 
frome aaicorn A. & M-+College,-succeeded Charles A. 
Elliott in 1943 as Instructor in Horticulture, Landscape 
Architect and Canning. Professor Jackson has: done 
graduate work at Colorado State College. His rich 
experience in his field has been done in Meridian, Mis- 
sissippi, at the public schools as well as Key Field.” 


Vocational Home Economics for Mississippi Negroes 


Vocational education in home economics has for its. 
ultimate large objective the improvement of home and 
family life through the training of youth and adults 
for the vocation of home making. 

In the secondary schools, the objectives and activities 
as found in the present day home making curriculum 
are as follows: (1) Appreciate the worthwhile func- 
tions of a home, (2) Learn the pleasure which can 
come from homely tasks well done for the welfare of 
family members or of the family as a whole, (3) Un- 


“Personally interviewed Professor O. W. Sanders, at Alcorn A. & 
M. College, Alcorn, Mississippi, Nov. 10, 1944. 

Personally interviewed Professor John A. Jackson, Alcorn A. & M. 
College, Alcorn, Mississippi, Nov. 25, 1944. . 
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derstand the possible contributions of science and art 
to home making and (4) Benefit from the opportunt- 
ties for self development with a course dealing with 
these personal and social problems can give.” 

The instruction in home making has moved toward 
an integration of general and vocational education. 
Emphasizing the social rather than the individualistic 
approach, it has expanded the accepted content of the 
subject until it includes much rich material from the 
whole field of the social studies not provided elsewhere 
in the curriculum of the secondary school. The fol- 
lowing elements of work in home making are listed by 
the Office of Education that should be incorporated in 
any program of home economics: 

1. Provision of food for the family. 2. Selection, 
care and construction of clothing. 3. Care and guid- 
ance of children. 4. Selection and use of home equip- 
ment. 6. Maintenance of health. 7. Home care of the 
sick. 8. Consumer buying. 9. Management of all ma- 
terial and human resources available to home. 10. 
Maintenance of satisfactory relationships. 11. Appli- 
cation of the arts and sciences.” 

Home economics in either a federally reimbursed or 
a non re-imbursed program is offered in approximately 
two-thirds of the high schools, white and colored, of 
the United States. It was not only found that there 
was a wide variation among the states in the propor- 
tion of high school girls who have the opportunity to 
take the subject, but that the opportunities for Negro 


“Eleventh Biennial Report of Vocational Education in Mississippi, 
p. 22, Bul. No. 97, Vocational Series No. 36, June 30, 1939, Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

“Standard of Policies . . . 1937, p. 61, Vocational Education by 
John Dale Russell and Associates, pp. 140-141, Staff Study No. 8, 
1938, Washington, D. C. 
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girls for instruction in home economics are particularly 
deficient.” 

In Vocational Home Economics in 1926 there were 
four colored schools receiving Federal Aid, and two 
colored schools receiving State Aid, that is, a total of 
$45,500.00 was given as State Aid by the State Board 
of Education to 67 four-year afhliated consolidated 
schools, white and colored, with vocational education 
departments in accordance with S. B. 545 

There were 65 Negro Vocational Home Economics 
Schools in Mississippi between the years 1937 and 1939 
Witaeo2 teachers. Ihe student,enrollment of these 
schools in Home Economics classes are as follows :” 
All Day Continuation Part Time Day Unit Evening— 


Enrollment 

1937-1938 

All Con- Part Day 
Day tnmanone hime Unit. Evening. Total 
Sa? 453 771 iAou be SS 

1938-1939 
3,898 Mea oy 83 1,028 SoZ! 


In 1939-40 there were 69 colored departments, with 
a student enrollment of 8,036. In 1940—41 there were 
78 colored departments, with a student enrollment of 


7,692, and 80 teachers.” 


“Vocational Education, by John Dale Russell, and Associates, 
Chapter VIII, “Evaluation of the Program in Specific Fields, p. 137, 
Prepared for the Advisory Committee on Education, Staff Study No. 
elesoevy ashington, D. C. 

“Eleventh Biennial Report of Vocational Education in Mississippi, 
pp. 58-61, Bul. No. 97, 1937-1939, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“Personally interviewed Zxelema P. Price, Head Teacher-Trainer 
Division of Vocational Home Economics, March 10, 1944, Alcorn, 
Mississippi. 
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The number of months of teacher employment was 
as follows: 


Months Employed No. Negro Teachers 
1 . 2 
10 3 
9 33 
8 25 
7 10 
6 1 


There was a tendency to employ more teachers on 
the 10-12 month basis. The length of the program 
set up in the Negro schools during the 1940-41 ses- 
sion was as follows:” 


Negro Schools 


Two years 
Tree years 45504 41 
Four years 


Of the 76 Vocational Home Economics ‘Teachers 
teaching in Negro high schools in Mississippi in 1943— 
44, it was found that 57 of them are graduates of 
Alcorn A.:&'M> College™ 

A suggested outline for teaching Vocational Home 
Economics in Mississippi Negro High Schools, and 
issued by the State Vocational Board, 1941, Jackson, 
Mississippi, was prepared and compiled be approxi- 
mately 90 percent of the Negro Vocational Home Eco- 
nomics teachers of Mississippi during summer session 


Twelfth Biennial Report of Vocational Education in Mississippi, 
p. 13, Bul. No. 103, Vocational Series No. 37, 1939-1940, Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

Op. Cit. March 11, 1944. 
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conferences which were held at Alcorn A. & M. Col- 
fegesitrom 1939. to 1941™ 


Vocational Home Economics for Negroes in Mississippi 


Began at Alcorn A. & M. College 


With girls being admitted at Alcorn A. & M. College 
in 1903, it was then that Home Economics courses were 
taught. ‘The courses were organized with no objective 
of training a girl to create and maintain a home. 
Trained teachers were not available. Health was not 
emphasized. Sewing and cooking were the only courses 
offered at the beginning. ‘Teachers were rated upon 
how well they could do it. Later, courses in laundering 
—first class hand and mechanical laundering—and 
nursing were offered. Thus, emphasis was placed upon 
making students bread winners for themselves and a 
greater domestic value to their state.” 

It was not until Mississippi accepted the Smith- 
Hughes Act in 1917 and designated Alcorn A. & M. 
College in 1918 as the place for training Negro voca- 
tional secondary teachers in Mississippi that home eco- 
nomics became important in college curriculum.” 

No one person had entire responsibility for adminis- 
tration of home economics until 1920. Each teacher 
had charge of his or her special course. Students were 
permitted to enroll in one or all four courses in home 
economics if they so desired but no courses were re- 
quired. A student could take foods without taking 
clothing or home nursing and laundering and receive a 


“Suggested Outline for Teaching Home Economics in Mississippi 
Negro High Schools, issued by the State Vocational Reard, 1941, Jack- 
son, Mississippi. 

“Alcorn A. & M. College Catalogue, p. 6, 1903, Alcorn, Mississippi. 

“Ibid, p. 36, 1919. 
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certificate. There was no summer school for Home 
Economics subjects.” 

A two-year course in Domestic Science and Arts for 
girls was offered at Alcorn A. & M. College in 1911— 
1912 and continued through 1917- ~The aimeorstic 
department was to give the girls who live in the rural 
districts and small towns of Mississippi a thorough 
training in Home Economics, to fit them for the re- 
sponsibilities that must devolve upon them, for the 
future welfare of the citizenship of the State, in what- 
ever walk of life they may be called, whether home- 
life, or an occupation for a livelihood. 


Course of Instruction 


Preparatory Lessons. 

Air in relation to lifé; kitchen range, fuels;warcm 
cleanliness and cleaning tables, rules. 

The human body compared with a steam engine. 

Food—lIts functions. Food Principles. 

Fuel Food—Starch, sugar, cellulose, tissue building 
goods—Proteins. 7 


Junior Middle 


Food production and manufacture. Quick breads— 
methods of lightening, ete. 

Tissue building foods. The flesh of animals—beef, 
veal, pork, mutton. 

More tissue building foods—vegetables and fruits. 


“Ross, Addie Kate, Development of Vocational Home Economics 
Program for Negroes in Mississippi, p. 11, M. S. Thesis, Home Eco- 
nomics Education—Iowa State College, 1932. 
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Senior Year 


Preservation of Foods. 

Invalid Cooking. 

Diet for Babies. 

Fancy Bread, Cakes and Bon-bons. 

Table Waiting and Serving.” 

Students taking the course of study for Teacher 
Training in Home Economics, for the three years had 
to take the following Home Economics courses besides 
their literary courses: 

(1) Nurse Training, one hour, twice a week; 

(2) Laundering, one hour, twice a week; 

(3) Domestic Science, 90 minutes, twice a week: 

(4) Serving, 90 minutes, twice a week. 

During their second year, more advanced subjects in 
the same fields were given. 

During their third year, other subjects such as these 
were offered: (1) Soils and Crops; (2) Vegetable Gar- 
dening; (3) Manual Training, 90 minutes, twice a 
week; (4) Practice Teaching; (5) Poultry’ Hus- 
bandry; (6) Farm Accounts; (7) Vegetable Garden- 
ing; (8) Agricultural Chemistry.” 

The 1944-45 four-year curriculum for the Division 
of Home Economics, whose aim is to prepare teachers 
of Vocational Home Economics for the public schools 
of the state, to prepare extension workers, and to train 
successful home makers, consists of 128 credit hours 
in the following subjects that the student must com- 
plete to qualify for the degree of Bachelor of Science. 
These subjects and the semester hours are as follows: 


“Alcorn A. & M. College Catalogue, p. 42, year 1911-12, Alcorn, 
Mississippi. 

“Alcorn A. & M. College Catalogue, pp. 22-23, 1917-18, Alcorn, 
Mississippi. 
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Subjects Semester Hours 
Edtcatronall (esychiolocy) =. 28 
Terre listice scree i coh de ae Geta sn pe emer eee 12 
General Science at tt eee ee iyi | 
SOC ale OClen Ces pees a ee eee te ee 15 
Home Economics 2-0) ee eee 46 


Subjects that students are advised to take are: Art 
structure, applied art, handicraft, clothing problems of 
the girl, and of the family, and foods and nutrition, 
introductory teaching of Home Economics observation 
and methods, principles of vocational education, di- 
rected teaching, advanced home economics methods, 
household accounts and management of the home, hous- 
ing, child care.and development and nursery school 
practice, family relations, home residence, and home 
nursing. 

Alcorn A. & M. College offers only one course in 
Home Economics and that is the teacher-training 
course; in the technical courses Alcorn still reauires as 
separate courses in 1932” as well as 1944, laundering, 
home nursing, millinery, and craft-work.* 

In 1917 there were four teachers of Hiomesrea 
nomics in college; two with high school training, and 
two with two years of college training. The two teach- 
ers of high school training taught laundering and home 
nursing, and the other two teachers taught foods and 
clothing.s2In=1 920 a teacher witha ie A. degree was 


| aes 


“Ross, Addie Lee, Development of the Vocational Home Economics 
Program for Negroes in Mississippi. (Master of Science decree), 
Iowa State College, 1932, Ames, Iowa. Personally interviewed Mat- 
tie Flowers, Head of Division of Home Economics, Alcorn A. & M. 
College, December 10, 1941, Alcorn, Mississinpi. 

“Alcorn A. & M. College Bulletin, pp. 51-55; Vol. LXXII, No. 2, 
Mav 1942, Alcorn, Mississippi. 

“Personally interviewed Eunice D. Powell, Director of Home Eco- 
nomics Devartment, Alcorn A. & M. College, ‘October 10, 1937, jpleoy 
Mississippi. I | A 
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made Director of Home Economics Department, but 
she stayed only one year. In 1921, a teacher of four 
years of college training was made Director. The 
teacher training course was two years for all home 
economics education.” 

Before 1924, no building was set aside for Home 
Economics work. Clothing, textile, and applied art 
classes were taught in one room on first floor of girl’s 
dormitory. In the basement, one room was for foods 
laboratory, one for pantry, and one for dining room. 
In 1925 a frame house, once occupied bv a member of 
the faculty and family was remodeled for Home Eco- 
nomics Department, and it is still in use. More ap- 
propriately, is this house called the Home Management 
House. [Each student was and still is required to live 
in the home management house to secure exverience in 
food preparation and serving, housekeeping, household 
finance and hospitality.” 

The training in service program for home economics 
teachers has aimed: (1) To assist teachers in setting 
up programs that relate to the needs of the local com- 
munity, and are codrdinated with related programs of 
other organizations—such as: P. T: A. Welfare, Bet- 
ter Homes, Health and Civic Clubs; (2) To develon 
a plan for continuous revision of what is beine taught 
in terms of felt needs of those in the classes: (3) To 
further train teachers in organizing and teaching home 
making classes for adults. Relief and readiustment 
programs have increased this need and demand. The 
home economics faculties of Alcorn A. & M. College 


Alcorn A. & M. College Catalogue, p. 2, 1917. Ibid—p. 2, 1920, 
p. 2, 1921. 
7Op. Cit. P. 31. 
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has given assistance in this phase of teacher training.” 

During the biennium 1939-40 and 1940-41 im- 
provement was made in provisions for observation and 
student teaching for Negro Home Economics trainees. 
The student teaching is now being done in four typical 
high schools of the state, instead of on the campus. 
This training lasts for six weeks, after which these 
students come back to the campus and live in the Model 
Home for another six weeks.” 

Between 1923-24 no teacher in the department had 
four years of college training. In 1930, the Director was 
given a Julius Rosenwald scholarship to study at Hamp- 
ton Institute. So the preparation of the four teachers 
remained the same from 1917 until 1928. From 1930— 
32, four of the five teachers had four years of college 
training and the other teacher two years of college 
training.” 

In 1938 the Division had as its: head; Matty se 
Flowers, A.B. Lane College, and M.S. Iowa State Col- 
lege. She served this position most efficiently for 
five years. 

For the school year 1944-45 there are four full- 
time teachers in the department. Three have their 
M.A. degrees, and the other has a college degree, and 
has done advanced work towards her M.A. degree. 

They are as follows: Zxelema P. Price, Head ofthe 
Division of Home Economics, and Head Teacher- 


“Eighth Biennial Report of Vocational Education in Mississippi, p. 
29, Bulletin No. 74, Vocational Series No. 29, 1931-33, Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

“Twelfth Biennial Report of Vocational Education in Mississippi, 
p. 13, Bulletin No. 103, Vocational Series No. 37, June 30, 1941, Tack- 
son, Mississippi. Information received from Z. P. Price, Teacher- 
Trainer Vocational Home Economics, and Head of Home Economics 
Department, Alcorn A. & M. College, Alcorn, Mississippi. 

“Ross, Addie Kate, Development of Vocational Home Economics 
Program for Negroes in Mississippi, pp. 16-17, M. S. Thesis, Iowa, 
State College, 1932, Ames, Iowa. 
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Trainer, Vocational Home Economics. She received 
her B.S. from Alcorn A. & M. College, and Hampton 
Institute; and M.S. from Iowa State College. Her 
thesis subject was: Responsibilities and Training of 
Negro Home Economics Teachers in the High Schools 
of Mississippi. She has served the college and the state 
most efficiently since 1934. 

She is ably assisted by Jerelene R. Mason, B.S. de- 
Peeemtnon iwentucky otate College, and IMcS.: deotee, 
University of Wisconsin, teacher of Clothing. 

Mollye K. Bradford, B.S. degree from ‘Tennessee 
Pec le state Collece and M.A. degree, Wayne Uni- 
versity, teacher of Foods and Home Management, and 
Bessie T. Walker, B.S. degree, Alcorn A. & M. Col- 
lege; graduate student of Cornell University, teacher 
of Foods and Arts.” 

The Mississippi Association of Young Home Mak- 
ers of America is a State Organization with local clubs 
in the Negro schools in Mississippi having instruction 
in Vocational Home Economics under the provisions 
of the Smith-Hughes and George-Deen Acts. 

The purposes for which this organization is formed 
are as follows: 

To encourage cooperation, interest and self-expres- 
sion in Group Organizations; 

To encourage leadership ability; 

To further develop the Girls Interest in better nna 
making. ; 

To encourage correct use of Parliamentary eee 

To strengthen and develop abilities and interests ex- 


Personally interviewed Zxelema P. Price, Head of Home Eco- 
nomics Department, Alcorn A. & M.: College, October 5, 1944, Alcorn, 
Mississippi. 3 
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ercising talents to the best advantage through pro- 
grams and other activities.” 

When the Young Home Makers of America held 
their annual State Convention at Alcorn A. & M. Col- 
lege co-jointly with the New Farmers of America on 
April 20—21, 1944, there were 25 Y. H. A. clubs repre- 
sented by 89 girls. In addition to these representa- 
tives, there were in attendance 26 teachers of home 
economics advisors to the Y. H. A. clubs, and the state 
supervisor of Home Economics. 

The Young Home Makers of America special topics 
for discussion were as follows: 


I. Stress points of clothing 
(a) Type, occasion, adaptability, selection, 
renovation, and proper care. 
II. Stress Nutrition 
(a) Eating the right kind of food. 
1. Preparation, selection, production, bal- 
ance and preservation. 
III. Improving Home and School Surroundings 
(a) Cleanliness, neatness, care of equipment, 
plant flowers correctly, painting, shrub- 
bery, and buy new and replace old. fur- 
niture. 
IV. Encourage the buying of stamps and bonds 
(a) Set a goal for encouragement, constantly 
remind the members, buy a 10-cent stamp 
every meeting day. 
V. Remodel furniture in home economics depart- 
ment 
(a) Making department more livable. 


“Information taken from constitution and by-Laws of the Mississippi 
Association of Young Home Makers of America, Part I, Article I, 
Section I. 
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(b) Make new things from old furniture, and 
(c) Secure new and replace old equipment. 

VI. Methods of securing funds for home economics 
department. Give socials, donations and spon- 
sor entertainments to raise money for purchas- 
ing equipment. 

VII. Mother-Daughter or Parents-Daughter Banquet. 
(a) Encouragement for parents cooperation 
plus wholesome entertainments. 

VIII. Help club members to be well-dressed. 
(a) Correct use of cosmetics. 
(bs) > Leroper dress. 
hel et roper cane-of lair. e 

[X. Help club girls to have desirable personalities. 

X. Strive to get every home economics girl to be- 
Conte onetin Acmember, eplus perfect club 
attendance. 

XI. Help our school in contributing to the ene 
war fund and scrap drives. rt 

XII. A state newsletter every three months. : 
(a) Every local chapter and newsletter to state. 

advisor every month. 


ihe teachers, of ee ccna More economics held a 
two-day conference at the same time that the Y. H. A. 
conventions were in sessions. In the meeting for teach- 
ers of home economics, presided over by Professors 
Mabel Walker and Ruby Watts-Coleman, the follow- 
ing topics were discussed: I. How Can the Local Ad- 
visor Make the Y. H. A. Function; II. Duties and 
Responsibilities of the Local Y. H. A. Advisor; III. 
An Effective Post-War Club Program in Vocational 
Home Economics for the Local Community. 

A joint meeting was also held and Mr. R. H. Hutto 
and Miss Ruth Wallace led a discussion on ‘“‘Improv- 
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ing Housing Conditions Among Negroes in Missis- 
sippi.’ After completion of the discussion the teach- 
ers set-up a definite program of work for improving 
housing conditions among Negroes in the State. 
Alcorn A. & M. College offered fifteen 50-dollar 
scholarships to Y. H. A. members for the session of 
1944-45. The scholarships are awarded on the basis 


of chapter and club accomplishments and scholarship.” 


Vocational Trade and Industrial and Distributive 
Education for Negroes in Mississippi 


Trade and industrial and distributive courses are de- 
signed to meet the needs of four groups of people: 


1. To up-grade the journeyman worker now on the 
job, to enable him to keep abreast of his trade 
or occupation. 

2. To re-train those workers temporarily unem- 
ployed or about to become unemployed due to 
technological changes in their trade so that they 
may find work. 

3. ‘To train the employed learner or apprentice to 
enable him to become a more efficient worker. 

4. To train the boy or girl now in school who is 
planning to enter a wage earning trade and in- 
dustrial and distributive pursuit as a learner or 
apprentice upon completion of his high school 
work. 


If the workers do not keep up with these changes 
and improvements which are constantly being made in 


PE Are base ce 

“The Agricultural Newsletter, published by A. D. Fobbs, Head- 
Teacher-Trainer, Department of Agricultural Education, pp. 3, 21, 
Alcorn A. & M. College, Alcorn, Mississippi. 
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occupations, they will meet with employment reduction, 
lowered wages, and loss of occupation. 

Vocational. training through the evening school 1s 
designed to help workers meet these changes that they 
are constantly confronted with in their daily employ- 
ment. ‘This instruction is intended to build on each 
worker’s knowledge and is directed to meet his con- 
crete needs. 

In the Division of Mechanic Arts,:at Alcorn A. & 
M. College, there will be found Professor William B. 
Nelson, who received his B.S. from Alcorn A. & M. 
College, and his M.S. from Iowa State College, who 
is Head of the Division. He also is the Dean of the 
College, having served Alcorn A. & M. College since 
owes 

P. E. Ray Ammons, Instructor of Shop Practice with 
a B.S. from Alcorn A. & M. College, who served the 
eollege-from [93 /2tovlo4 | 

George J. Bacon, Jr., Instructor in Shop Practice, 
received his B.S. degree from Alcorn A. & M. College. 
served the college from 1942-1944. 

Lucious Knox, Instructor in Shop Practice, with a 
B.S. degree and F. O. Woodward, Teacher-Trainer 
of Vocational Trades and Industrial Education from 
Southern University, began serving the college in 1943. 

The curriculum offerings in the Department of Indus- 
tries in 1898 were courses in Blacksmithing, Carpentry, 
Printing and Shoemaking.” <A typical example of the 
Shoe Department of the Department of Industries is 
as follows: ‘““The Shoe Department was added to the 
industries of the college during 1894. Each young 
man when he is able to do fairly good work will be 
given a set of tools. The beginner is supplied with 


“Alcorn A. & M. College Catalogue, pp. 23-26, 1898, Alcorn, 
Mississippi. 
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one peg awl, one hammer, one 4-inch blade knife and 
a ball of thread. He is put to work under the immedi- 
ate direction of the instructor and as he improves he 
is advanced accordingly. 

Students were given in the department daily and 
were expected at the expiration of three years to have 
finished the course and be prepared to do ordinary 
work. Students completing this course were given a 
certificate.” 

The Industrial Course at Alcorn was a five years’ 
course from the very beginning, so arranged that each 
student in this course could take a trade in some one 
of the industries. Students had to learn some trade 
under the same requirements as classroom work. No 
person would be admitted as a student in this course 
who could not pass an examination entitling him to 
enter Fourth Reader, Elementary Arithmetic, Manual 
of Geography, and Advanced Spelling Book. Upon 
the completion of this course a certificate was given 
naming the trade completed. ‘This course may be con- 
sidered as being the forerunner of the Mechanical Arts 
Department at Alcorn A. & M. College.” 

In 1911-1912 at the college there were the Black- 
smithing, Carriage Making and Horseshoeing Depart- 
ment; Carpentry Department, Painting Department, 
Shoe-Making and Leather Industry. All of these 
courses were three-year courses.” 

Students enrolling for the Teacher Training Course 
in Trades and Industries, in addition to carrying for- 


"Alcorn A. & M. College Catalogue, p. 20, 1889-1900, Alcorn, 
Mississippi. 

“Alcorn A. & M. College Catalogue, p. 14, 1888-1889, Alcorn, 
Mississippi. 

“Alcorn A. & M. College Catalogue, pp. 45-50, 1911-1912, Alcorn, 
Mississippi. 
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ward the subject prescribed i in the three-year course, 
were required to put in on an average of two hours per 
week in supervised practical work in each of the four 
lines of handicraft, namely: 

Theory of Blacksmithing, twice a week, 40 minutes 
each. 

Theory of Painting, twice a week, 40 minutes each, 

Manual Training, once a week, 80 minutes. 

Trade and industrial subjects that were taken by 
students enrolled besides their literary subjects are: 
(1) Shop Mathematics; (2) Shop accounts. For their 
second year were: (1) Mechanical Drawing, twice a 
week, 80 minutes each; and during their third year: 
(1) General methods; (2) Materials and methods and 
Gecemactices beaciinion: 

The 1944-45 four-year curriculum of the Division 
of Mechanical Arts, whose program centers around 
Industrial Education, and Building Construction are as 
follows: A minimum of 130 semester hours entitles 
the student to the B.S. degree. “Lhe curricilunimaion 
the first two years will be the same for all optians— 
Industrial Education and Building Construction. And 
at the beginning of the third year the student will con- 
centrate in the field of his chosen option. Students, 
many in their freshman and sophomore years, select 
eight (8) semester hours of shop work in any four 
of the following: (1) Carpentry, (2) Painting, (3,) 
Auto Mechanics, (4) Plumbing and Steam Fittings, 
(5) Bricklaying and Plastering, (6) Laundering, and 
(7) Apphed Electricity.” 

Beginning with the session 1917-18 Trade and In- 


"Alcorn A. & M. College Catalogue, p. 24, 1917-1918, Alcorn, 
Mississippi. 

Alcorn A. & M. College Bulletin, pp. 55-61, Vol. LXXII, No. 2, 
May, 1942, Alcorn, Mississippi. 
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dustrial Education program has shown unusual growth, 
development, and expansion, and also very satisfactory 
results during the first fourteen years of its history. 

There were three schools set up from the very be- 
ginning, at Clarksdale, Greenwood and Meridian re- 
spectively. In 1936 there were 12 schools and in 1943 
there were 24 schools offering Vocational Training in 
Trades and Industrial Arts for Negro youth.” 

In 1926 there were nine colored schools giving part- 
time general continuation courses; three colored schools 
giving part-time trade extension; and four colored 
schools conducting evening trade extension.” 

The Division of Vocational Education in 1930-31 
set up vocational Education units for Negro boys and 
girls where sentiment was favorable and where condi- 
tions would permit.” 

Day trade schools were organized in 19 Negro high 
schools in 1937-1938. These schools were set up ona 
half-day basis in the school and a half day in the shop. 
The shop work dealt mostly with the building trades 
such as carpentry, masonry, painting, plastering, etc. 
The objective in these schools is to give students care- 
ful elementary training in these occupations in order 
that they may become intelligent learners in the various 
trades. In addition to these day-trade classes for 
Negroes, training has been given through evening 


Personally interviewed F. O. Woodard, Teacher-Trainer of Voca- 
tional Education in Trades and Industrial Arts, Alcorn A. & M. 
College, Alcorn, Mississippi, January 24, 1943. 

“Twenty Years of Progress and A Biennial Survey of Public Edu- 
cation in Mississippi, p. 25, Bulletin No. 67, Research Bulletin No. 1, 
issued by W. F. Bond, State Superintendent of Education, 1931, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 

"Fifth Biennial Report of the State Vocational Board on Vocational 
Education, pp. 38-58, Bulletin No. 48, Vocational Series No. 20, 1925- 
1927, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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school classes to train Negro girls for the domestic 
occupations.” 

There were 29 Negro Vocational Trade and Indus- 
trial and Distributive Schools with 29 teachers in Mis- 
sissippi between the years of 1937 and 19397 9 fie 
student enrollment in these classes are as follows: 


Enrollment 


(Male and Female ) 


1937-38 
All Day Trade Part Time Evening ‘Total 
Male 658 Male 26 Male 108 Male 792 
Female YS Female 78 Female 152 Female 255 
1938-39 
Male 673 Male 26 Male 132 Male 831 
Female Female 58 Female 390 Female 448 


The subjects of some of these students courses are: 
Building Trades, Needle Trades, Dress Making, Car- 
pentry, Child Care-House Science, Food Purchase and 
Preparation, «Commercial, Gimicsy-cte. 

In 1939-40 there were 52 departments, 1,478 stu- 
dents enrolled; whereas in 1940—41 there were 64 de- 


partments and 1,609 students enrolled.” 
On June 23, 1930, Congress enacted® Public Bay 


“Eleventh Biennial Report of Vocational Education in Mississippi, 
pp. 24-25, Bul. No. 97, Vocational Series No. 36, 1937-1939, Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

“Eleventh Biennial Report of Vocational Education in Mississippi, 
pp. 24-25, Bulletin No. 97, Vocational Series No. 36, Biennial Period © 
Ending June 30, 1939. 

“Biennial Report and Recommendations of State Department of 
Education—State Vocational Program, H. E. Mauldin, Jr., Director, 
p. 24, Bulletin No. 103, Vocational Series No. 37, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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No. 668 providing for vocational training for national 
defense workers using facilities of the public schools of 
the United States. This program was set up to give 
supplementary training for men employed in industries 
essential to national defense and to give pre-employ- 
ment-refresher training to those wlto had had previous 
training and experience in trades as being essential to 
national defense. It was the purpose of this program 
to use school facilities during the vacation period which 
would under normal conditions not be in use. 

On October 9, 1940, enacted Public Law No. 812 
which provided for continuation of the above types of 
training and in addition thereto the training of Out- 
of-School youth both rural and non-rural between the 
ages of 17 and 25 and for vocational and related train- 
ing of young people employed on National Youth Ad- 
ministration Work Projects. 

Because of limited facilities, the State Vocational 
Board which initiated the program in Mississippi, it was 
dificult to carry on a very large training program in 
the beginning but later acts of Congress made provi- 
sion for the purchase of equipment with which to do 
training. When this was done the Defense Training 
Program grew rapidly in all sections of the State. 

During the fiscal year 1940—41 Mississippi received 
$955,895.52 with which to purchase equipment and to 
do Defense Training. Of this amount $264,485.66 
was spent for equipment, the remainder being used for 
instructional costs. During this same period 25,814 
white and colored individuals received training that 
would aid them in rendering a greater service to their 
country in time of need.” 


°Tavelfth Biennial Report of Vocational Education in Mississippi, 
p. 8, Bulletin No. 103, Vocational Series No. 37, June 30, 1941. 
Jackson, Mississippi. 
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The U. S. Commissioner of Education was respon- 
sible for the administration of Vocational Training for 
War Production Workers, and delegates administra- 
tive responsibilities to the Director of the Program. 
Administration of the program on the Federal level is 
controlled through the Director, assisted by four re- 
gional agents and field representatives who maintain 
contact with the State boards for vocational education 
and the War Manpower Commission regional offices. 
The training program was currently conducted under 
Public Law 647 of the 77th Congress, which provided 
$94,000,000 for the cost of short courses in public 
vocational schools. 

The legislation authorizing the training program 
provided that no trainee shall be discriminated against 
because of sex, race or color, and, ‘where separate 
schools are required by law for separate population 
groups to the extent needed for trainees of each such 
group, equitable provisions shall be made for facilities 
and training of like quality.” 

It was soon found not only in other States but in 
Mississippi also that to teach a young person basic 
skills of a skilled trade is one thing; to train a man or 
a woman in a single skill needed in a war industry is 
another. So in the public vocational schools there are 
two divisions in wartime. One of them is the “regular” 
trade and industrial vocational program while the other 
—Vocational Training for War Production Workers 
—has the responsibility of equipping tens of thousands 
of men and women with the exact, single skills needed 
in aircraft factories, shipyards, armament plants and 
other war production shops. 


Education for Victory, Official Bi-Weekly—U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, p. 1, Vol. 2, No. 4, August 16, 1943, Washington, D. C. 
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Any Mississippi Negro from 17 to 60 years, physi- 
cally fit, and willing to accept employment in war-time 


industry could qualify.” 


The vairous cities and towns in Mississippi where 
the Vocational Education National Defense courses 
for Negroes were offered are as follows: 


Cities and Towns 
Canton 


Clarksdale 


Columbus 


Corinth 
Greenville 


Greenwood 
Hattiesburg 


Cities and Towns 
Jackson 


Koscuisko 
Laurel 
Lexington 


Meridian 


Mound Bayou 


Courses Offered 
Woodwork and Electricity 
Blacksmithing, Reinforced 
Concrete and Woodwork 
Automobile Mechanics and 
Woodwork 
Electricity and Woodwork 
Blacksmithing, Welding, 
Woodwork 
Automobile Mechanics, Sheet 
Metal Work and Woodwork 
Blacksmithing, Reinforced 
Concrete and Woodwork 


Courses Offered 
Automobile Mechanics, Radio, 
Reinforced Concrete and 
Woodwork 
Woodwork 
Concrete Work, Woodwork 
Blacksmithing & Woodwork 
Automobile Mechanics, 
Electric Wiring, Welding, 
Woodwork 
Metal Work, Woodwork 


"Education for Victory, Bi-weekly Bulletin of U. S. Department 
of Education, p. 27, March 15, 1943, Washington, D. C. 
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Okolona Woodwork 

Oxford Woodwork 

Philadelphia Woodwork 

Vicksburg Automobile Mechanics, 
Electricity, Woodwork 

Winona Woodwork 

Yazoo City Hlectricity, Woodwork 


The number of Mississippi Negroes that were en- 
rolled in these national defense courses from Decem- 
ber 1, 1940 to August 31, 1944 inclusive was 149,998" 

Although F. O. Woodard, teacher-trainer, played an 
important role in getting these Defense Courses set-up 
in various parts of the State, perhaps the most con- 
tinuous ones were set-up on Alcorn A. & M. College 
campus. 

The courses offered and the number of students tak- 
ing each course were: 


Name of Course No. of Students 
AUtOMODI Cs VLCC ANICS! ani oe ee, eee 93 
Blacksmith ino sts 5 occ eo ete eee eee as 
Name of Course No. of Students 
BLE CEriCItycsse, Scare rte ial ec gm wee 27 
Warnes Pipenttin@es ke chee eee 28 


The trainees taking these courses came from various 
parts of the state, with the W. P. A. furnishing some 
of the trainees, as well as local school authorities. It 
took from 3 to 6 months for each trainee to complete 
his course depending upon his ability. 


“Information received from Mr. H. E. Mauldin, Jr., State Director 
Vocational Education, Department of Education, in a letter dated 
November 20, 1944, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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Efficient and thorough instructors were secured to con- 
duct these courses. ‘The instructors in the following 
courses were: 


Automobile Mechanics Claude McElroy 
Blacksmithing McKinley Williams 
C. B. Riley 
Joseph S. Smith 
Electricity Jerry H. Holtzclaw 
Marine Pipefitting Thomas M. Campbell 


The college furnished the buildings, and the courses 
were conducted for nearly three years. Including equip- 
ment, salaries, supplies, transportation of trainees 
from Natchez, and Vicksburg and aggregate sum of 
about $30,000 was spent.” . 

F. O. Woodard came to Alcorn A. & M. College in 
fries 4 oraduate of A. & I. College, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina; and had just completed his work 
Pomemis iVviaster of Arts degree at Colorado State 
College. 

It has been during his short time at Alcorn A. & M. 
College that trades and industrial departments have 
been set up over the State by leaps and bounds. 


So thorough has Professor Woodard been in his 
work that a work manual titled: Wood Working W ork 
Book that he compiled for Negro trades teachers in the 
State was accepted immediately by the State Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education. 

From time to time he has held conferences with his 
various trades teachers in various sections of the State 


Mahe he 

Personally interviewed F. O. Woodard, Teacher-Trainer, Voca- 

tional Trade and Industrial Education, Alcorn A. & M. College, 
November 14, 1944, Alcorn, Mississippi. 
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hearing their many problems, offering solutions for 
them, as well as enlightening the group with new de- 
velopments that have arisen since they last met. Also 
various State representatives (white) from the Voca- 
tional Education Department; and national representa- 
tives from Washington, D. C., visit these conferences 
and give to the group valuable information. He re- 
cently received his Master of Science Degree from 
Colorado State University. 

In 1944 it was found that fourteen new shops were 
added to the Mississippi Negro Vocational Trades 
Training Program. New equipment arrived for the 
six new automotive, tractor and truck maintenance 
and repair shops that were established at Columbus, 
Clarksdale, Greenville, Jackson, Meridian and Vicks- 
burg; and also eight new carpentry shops in Greenville, 
Greenwood, Hattiesburg, Jackson, Laurel, Meridian, 
Natchez and Vicksburg.” 

At a Vocational Trades Industrial and Distributive 
Education Conference called by Professor Woodard in 
June, 1944, the following trades teachers were pres- 
ent: W.C: Atkinson,.G. J. Bacon, J. M> Batessjacn@e 
Brown, ‘I. C.-Cousin; Jr; J. -: Curries Ee Dia 
Lee Flowers, Irvin P. Hunt, R. M. Hammonsyyy a 
Holloway, T. A. Harrison, B. B. Jennings. T. M. Jen- 
nings, I. R. Phelps, J: B. Powell, H:. Cy -Redmond 
Lv-A. Seals; A; M. Rogers, -C. W- Wiliams teaeie 
Weathers, M.. J. Robinson, \R. P. McGee andmjaaw 
Raspberry.” 


Mississippi Vocational News—Mississippi State Board for Voca- 
tional Education—p. 4, Vol. XX VI, No. 1, Jackson, Misses eee 
1944, ha 

Information received from F. O. Woodward, Head: Teacher 
Trainer, Vocational Mechanical Arts, Alcorn A. & M. College, No- 
vember 15, 1944, Alcorn, Mississippi. 
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A typical example of how interest is exemplified by 
trades teachers is the good work being done by Thad- 
deus Harrison. In the year 1942 a vocational trades 
program was started at Eureka High School, Hatties- 
burg, Mississippi, after the State Teacher-Trainer, 
Professor Woodard, for six years had been trying to 
sell the program to school authorities in Hattiesburg. 

To begin the program a work shop was constructed 
with the aid of high school boys who knew nothing at 
all about building construction. This building is an 
all metal construction, size 40x30 feet, with a concrete 
floor. Inthe two years that the program has been con- 
ducted there, the shop has been equipped with a radial- 
arm saw and a scroll saw, both electrically operated, 
and with an additional set of hand tools which cost 
approximately $500. 

Some of the work done at the school and in the com- 
munity consists of a $1500 paint job done by students 
of the trades department. This paint job was done in 
the main building on the campus. 

In the community a 7-room house has been built by 
the trade bovs in addition to minor jobs such as repatr- 
ing steps, makino window frames, hangino doors and 
doing interior decorating. Recently a $1300 brick an- 
nex has been added to the home economics denartment 
which will be used as a cafeteria. All this work was 
done by the students under the suvervision of the State 
Teacher-Trainer and the Trades Teacher. 

A 6 x 12 frame constructed oil-house was built bv 
the bovs. nrefabricated. and erected on the Main Street 
Hioh School camnus. (White) 

Such household furniture as radio tables. novelty 
shelves. bookcases, ash stands, etc., have been made bv 
the boys which received wide acclaim throughout 
the -city. 
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The program though young, has proceeded accord- 
ing to plan and already funds have been made available 
for a brick constructed dressing room and showed for 
the incoming school year 1944-1945.” 


Letter received from Thaddeus Harrison, trades, teacher—Eureka 
High School, Hattiesburg, Mississippi, August 15, 1944. 
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NEGRO COUNTY AND HOME DEMONSTRA- 
LO NGAGEN DS -NeNiISSISSI PPI 


Extension Service began on May 8, 1914, when Presi- 
dent Wilson signed the Smith-Lever Law. ‘‘Wilson,”’ 
says Stephenson, in his book: 4 History of the American 
People, ‘regarded the idea of freedom as an expansion 
of opportunity as something which government was to 
enlarge and protect. ‘The farmers in Wilson’s view, 
deserved equal protection.’ From this reasoning 
came the Smith-Lever Law (1914) which increased the 
government aid to the agricultural work of land-grant 
eolleges. Or, to express it in the words of Clement 
Wood, the historian, when he said that “the Smith- 
Lever Act establishing the principle of Federal aid to 
set up farm bureaus provided for the establishment of 
the greatest system of rural education the world has 
ever known. This extension work is a cooperative en- 
deavor between the state agriculture and home eco- 
nomicseewith that of the WU. S. Department of 
Agriculture.’” 

The Mississippi Extension Service has grown from 
a few stalwart members who started in 1914 to the 
largest force in the department’s history. Of the 11 
members who have served since its inception, that 1s, 
founding out 30 ‘years of service, M.-M.-Hubert, 


’Stephenson, Nathaniel Wright, 4 History of the American People, 
p. 1084, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1934. 

Woods, Clement, 4 Complete History of the United States, 6444. 
Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D. C., 1936. 
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Negro District Agent, Jackson, Mississippi, was the 
only Negro member.” 


PROP VIE AE SR ERT 
Negro District Agent. 


The progress of Extension Service in Mississippi 
can be summarized by E. H. White, Director of Ex- 
tension, when he said that “the progress ‘during 1938 
towards the goals of a permanent, satisfying country 
living, more attractive farm homes, and a highly cul- 


°The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tennessee, May 8, 1943. 
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tured rural citizenship seems in keeping with the splen- 
did efforts and cooperation of farmers, the Extension 
Service and contemporary organizations having similar 
goals, and the helpful services of non-farming groups 
in the state, most ot which are engaged to a greater or 
lesser degree, directly or indirectly, in servicing Mis- 
sissippi’s predominantly farm population. “Lhe change 
from an extravagant agriculture, wasteful of soil and 
soil fertility, careless often of the proper guidance of 
youth in the direction of a highly useful citizenship 
and leadership, to an agriculture based on permanence, 
satisfaction and civic service, is being made today with 
broadened appreciation of the physical economics and 
social factors involved, and with an awakened con- 
sciousness of the value of population and land 
resources. 

Some of the aims and objectives of Extension Work 
among Negroes in Mississippi are: (1) to help the 
farmers to practice scientific agriculture on the farm; 
(2) to improve the living conditions in the homes; (3) 
improve educational facilities in the counties; (4) to 
improve their habits and customs of living, and help 
them grow their own food and feed supply, thus bring- 
ing into being better diets, and in the growing of 
healthier families. 

Although there were no Negro extension agents in 
Mississipp1 when Mr. Hubert first began, in 1942 
there were 34 of them—each one to a county. There 
is a serious need of more agents in various counties 
however, but there is still an unwillingness on the part 
of some counties to pay their appropriations. To be 


“Forward,” by E. H. White, Director of Extension, Annual Report 
of Codperative Extension Work in Agriculture and Home Economics, 
Mississippi—No. 105, February, 1939. 
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more specific, the Federal Government pays more than 
the counties. | 

The white agents spend a great deal of time with 
Negro farmers in counties where there are no Negro 
agents but it is not enough.” More could be accom- 
plished if such counties as these had Negro extension 
agents: Marshall County has 411 land owners, 3,229 
Negro farmers, and these Negroes own 45,115 acres 
of land; Panola County has 349 land owners, 3,839 
Negro farmers owning 29,796 acres of land, and Oktib- 
beha County has 510 land owners, 1,719 Negro farm- 
ers owning 32,694 acres of land. But none of these 
counties has Negro agents. : 

The agents have meetings quarterly, and annual meet- 
ings once a year. Here they receive instructions, dis- 
cuss the program, give their many problems, give re- 
ports and come to a general agreement. ‘The agents 
then go to their respective counties and set up their 
program according to the farmer’s needs. 

The present set-up extension service under Mr. Hu- 
bert’s supervision is composed of one supervisor, one 
4—H Club Agent, one secretary and 34 County Agents. 
They render efficient service to the 198,4/4) Neer 
farm operators and the 236,948 eligible 4-H Club 
Boys in counties where they are employed.’ 

In 1937 Negro county agents were employed in 27 
counties. | 

In 1938, Negro county agents played an important 
role in assisting farmers in the purchase of 67 pure- 
bred dairy bulls, 22 beef bulls and 275 boars. Four- 


teen dairy bull associations, four beef bull clubs and 


*Personally interviewed Mr. M. M. Hubert at his office, August 24, 
1943. 

°Personal interview at M. M. Hubert’s office, August 24, 1943. 
Jackson, Missippi. 
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81 boar circles were organized, with 1,292 members. 
James E. Williams of Attala assisted in terracing 912 
acres of land and contouring 150 acres, organized 17 
4—H clubs with 350 members and 17 community farm 
bureaus with 150 members, vaccinated 360 cattle and 
260 hogs. Cooperating farmers built 19 trench silos, 
bought 3 registered buils, produced 560 purebred pigs, 
planted 1,550 acres to winter legumes, used 148 tons 
of basic slag, built 38 sanitary toilets—screened 62 
houses. | 

In 1939, Negro county agents encouraged Negro 
farmers to take part in the AAA farm program, to 
grow winter cover crops and summer legumes, and to 
produce plenty of food and feed for the tarm family 
and livestock. [he agents assisted 1,152: tarmersim 
terracing 25,999 acres of land.’ 

In 1940, Negro farmers in commercial dairy areas 
began going into the dairy business. For example, in 
DeSoto County several farmers with the assistance of 
the agents have developed splendid dairy herds and 
are making a profit from this enterprise. Farmer Tay- 
lor of Olive Branch started in dairying by trading tim- 
ber for five cows. He has gradually increased the size 
of his herd until his monthly net income now averages 
$230 a month” 

The attack on Pearl Harbor caused Negro extension 
workers, along with farmers, to double their deter- 
mination to increase their production, especially in the 
crops necessary for defense. The U. S. Department 
of Agriculture outlined a definite program and set up 
goals for various States in the Union. Various meet- 


"Ibid, No. 105, p. 75, February, 1939. 
*Ibid, p. 74, No. 112, May 1940. 
*Tbid, py 91, Nos 122,\May 1941¢ 
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ings were held in Mississippi giving a full definite un- 
derstanding of what to be expected of the agents. Sta- 
tistics in 1940 showed that a large number of people 
attempted to farm without cows, hogs, gardens or 
poultry. The study also showed that Negro farmers, 
especially the tenants, were largely responsible for this 
picture, particularly in the delta section of the State. 
That very few people who had cows for producing 
milk were very poor producers, and that it was highly 
necessary that extension workers set up a program to 
improve such conditions. very county agent, exten- 
sion worker, home demonstration agents and Smith- 
Hughes teachers were brought into this great drive to 
equip these farms with better livestock and poultry in 
order that these people may live better and build up 
stronger, healthier bodies. Thus there were arranged 
meetings wherein conditions were discussed, tours were 
conducted whereby people were carried to neighbor- 
ing farms where there were good livestock and poultry 
sufficient to care for the entire family. Sometimes land- 
lords went along who encouraged the idea and offered 
some assistance. 

Good results came from the efforts. For in Issa- 
quena County, a plantation wherein 35 tenants with 
families ranging from 3 to 9 persons, and no milk cows 
was in sight; now has a grade dairy cow for every 
tenant to furnish milk for his family.” 

This effort continued and in 1942 after landlords, 
teachers and everybody who could help educate Mis- 
sissippi Negroes to increase their production, here are 
the results of figures from 30 counties where Negro 
agents are working: 

Number of farmers having their first milk cow— 


Jove 
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Number of farmers having their first milk, meat— 
5130 

Number of farmers planting their first year round 
garden—7 546. 

Number of farmers raising their first year produc- 
ing chickens—7341. 

Number of farmers planting their first row of pea- 
nuts—7001." 

With the world at war and the country’s need for 
Food, Feed, Fiber and: Oil, greatest in) listen) same 
Mississippi Extension Service emphasized adjustment 
to war needs through the whole range of farm work 
from the preparation of the land to marketing and 
consuming of the products. It dealt with production 
for use on the farm; with price relationships and infla- 
tion control; with collection of scrap metals, tin, waste 
paper, rubber, and other critical materials; with trans- 
portation and labor problems; with farm machinery 
and fire prevention, with nutrition and health; with the 
care of clothing, the care and repair of home equip- 
ment; with storage pits, dehydration equipment and 
with numerous other matters.” 

In conclusion, :“‘It 1s the objective of every Negro 
county agent,’ according to M. M. Hubert, ‘“‘to see 
that every farmer makes some contribution, that he will 
study the problems and handicaps of rural people, to 
secure a daily trained leadership, to assist them in cor- 
recting many of their customs and habits which have 
followed them through life and finally that these agents 


“Cooperative Extension Work in Agriculture and Home Economics 
—State of Mississippi—Annual Narrative—M. M. Hubert, Negro Dis- 
trict Agent, Jackson, Mississippi, 1942. 

= biduupercz: . 

“Annual Report of Mississippi Extension Service, 1942, Introduction, 
p. 5; No. 127, July, 1943. 
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should have a sympathetic spirit and an anxiety to help 
humanity who needs it most.’”” 

On May 1, 1943, William E. Ammons, former 
Negro count agent of Coahoma County, was appointed 
the” first Negro member” of the State Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration Committee to assist Negro 
farmers in using the AAA farm program to improve 
their farms, make a better living, and reach war crop 
goals, according to T. M. Patterson. state AAA ad- 
ministrator. Ammons will have an office with M. M. 
Hubert. state Neoro extension agent and will work 
under direction of the state AAA Committee and in 
cooperation with the county extension agents, voca- 
tional teachers of agriculture and other agricultural 
workers. Mr. Patterson said.” 

Mr. Timmie Handof of Rolling Fork. a member of 
the State AAA Committee. emvhasized the need for 
assisting Neoro farmers in making full use of the AAA 
program. which he said offered them definite informa- 
tional and financing assistance in planning their farm- 
ino onverations, in carrvine out soil buildino vractice 
and producino a more abundant living on the farm.” 

William F. Ammons was born in West. Holmes 
Countv. Mississinni. on Tulv 3, 1907. the sixth child of 
12° children. . His parents, are. R. sAseand oaraiaens 
Ammons. Bee 

He was educated at the vublic schools of West. Mic- 
sissipni. and received his high school and collece train- 


ing at Alcorn A. & M. College, Alcorn. Mississippi. 


zs d ee a 
“Personal Interview—M. M. Hubert, at his ofice, Aucust 24, 1942, 
Jackson. Mississippi. 
WTarhean (Mississipbhi) Daily News, Mav 10, 1943. 
’larkenn Adancate, Tackson. Mississinni, Mav 18. 1943. 
“Tackean (Mississippi) Daily News, Mav 10. 1943. 
“Jackson Advocate, Jackson, Mississippi, May 15, 1943. 
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receiving the degree of B.S.A. in 1933. He has also 
done Summer Work at Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 

He was employed in the Department of Education, 
Vocational Agricultural Division, as Vocational Agri- 
euiture | eacher, July 1. 1933 to September 30, 1934. 
And in the Extension Department as County Agent 
from October 1, 1934 to April 30, 1943, before taking 
up his present assignment. 

Some accomplishments of his present work has been 
to develop good working relationships with all agencies 
in the State dealing with Negro Education. 

His future nlans are to keep these agencies informed 
of all provisions of the AAA Department that will 
be helpful to Negro farmers in meeting their Produc- 
tion Goals, as well as maintaining and improving the 
Productivity of the soil.” A recent innovation is the 
appointment of Elisha Pippins as Soil Conservation 
Agent, Brandon, Mississippi. He is a graduate of 
A. M. and N. Collese, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 

A Negro Home Demonstration Agent refers to a 
person employed by the State Extension Service and 
assist rural home-maker and rural girls. Or, in the 
words of Beatrice Childress, former Negro Home 
Demonstration Agent, “It has been said that a home 
demonstration agent is one who has facts at her finger 
tips, sunshine in her face, the courage of conviction in 
her soul, grit in her shoes, and steel in her backbone 
which acts as a lever to pry pessimistic plodders out of 
her pathway of progress.’ 

Ae ES ie 

*Personal Letter received from Mr. W. E. Ammons, February 7, 
Bee Ot cnicities for the Negro 4-H Club Girl,” by Beatrice Chil- 
dress, Negro Home Demonstration Agent, Coahoma County, one of 


the papers presented at the Annual Negro Agents Meeting, Jackson, 
Mississippi, 1937. 
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The 47 Negro Home Demonstration Agents in 47 
counties..are supervised by Mrs. Alice Carter Oliver, 
Negro District Agent, Home Demonstration Work, 
and the State Home Demonstration Agent is Miss Ella 
Mae Cresswell. (White) 

In 1937, Negro home demonstration agents carried 
out a program in home gardening, foods and nutrition, 
food preservation, clothing, home management, poultry 
production, beautification of home grounds, child de- 
velopment and parent education, home marketing, home 
health and sanitation. : 

A gist of their many accomplishments is as follows: 
Work was conducted in 688 communities. Negro 
families set out fruit trees in 1,453 communities, 598 
families were assisted in canning beef; Negro women 
were assisted directly in canning 791,717 quartesor 
vegetables and in conserving 30,798 pounds of fruits; 
5,059 families adopted recommendations for corrective 
feeding; 936 homes increased the use of milk and but- 
ter, 4,805 women followed recommendations in the 
selection of clothing; 8,273 families followed buying 
recommendations and 4,805 followed recommendations 
in the construction of clothing. 

A total of 2,084 families planted shade trees and 
shrubbery around their houses, 1,647 improved their 
houses, 3,485 screened their homes, 1,376 made kitchen 
sinks from gasoline tanks, 2,202 improved their kitch- 
ens, 2,166 installed labor saving equipment, 2,769 made 
home-made conveniences, and 11,160 articles of furni- 
ture were renovated. 

Negro women made rugs and quilts, bottomed chairs, 
made mats, made their own soap, and otherwise made 
their families more self-sustaining.” 


*Annual Report of Cooperative Extension Work in Aariculture and 
Economics, Mississippi, p. 60. Extension Bulletin No. 94, June, 1938. 
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In 1938, Negro home demonstration agents assisted 
Negro women and 4—H Club girls in conserving $375,- 
923 worth of fruits and vegetables.” 

In 1939, a popular and important feature of the 
Negro work with the women and girls was the making 
of quilts, coverlets and other products for their homes 
and for sale. Attractive quilts brought prices ranging 
from $10 to $22 each, and provided many farm women 
with an important source of income. 

The first electrical school held in the United States 
for training Negro home demonstration agents in rural 
electrification was conducted and 29 of the 38 Negro 
agents were given special training in the operation of 
such electrical appliances as washing machines, ironers, 
ranges, roasters, food mixers and other items of 
equipment.” ea 

In 1941, 61 homemakers of 11 communities of Le- 
flore County selected rug making as a 5-month unit of 
work. The objectives of this course were those of 
creating more beauty in the home, providing more com- 
fort and increasing family income. Materials, colors, 
design and technique in rug making were studied. In 
the 5-months period 212 rugs were made. —Two women 
made and sold 16 rugs for $1.50 to $3.00 for each rug.” 

In an effort to keep abreast with the pace set by war 
time conditions and activities, the Home Demonstra- 
tion Program for Negroes of the state adjusted its pro- 
gram to meet current needs and demands, centering 
much attention on three of the most important phases 
af the Victory Program, namely: (1). Production of 
food; (2) Conservation of food; (3) Proper and wise 
use of food. 


“Ibid, p. 70, No. 105, February, 1939. 
8Tbid, p. 74, No. 112, May 1940. 
*“Tbid, p. 121, No. 126, May 1942. 
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The first Negro Home Demonstration Defense 
Camp was held at Gulfside, Mississippi, July 26-31, 
wherein specialists invited conducted a school in nutri- 
tion for home demonstration club leaders. 

Miss May Haddon, (white) State Nutrition spe- 
cialist, gave demonstrations and training to the 44 
agents and rural club leaders present in the preparation 
and use of peanuts and peanut products, soy- 
beans and soya flours and products, and whole 
wheat flour and products as a means of sup- 
plying families with proper amounts of protein foods 
needed during meat and other protein food shortages. 
Miss Kate Lee (white) State Program Planning Spe- 
cialist, instructed the school in needs of family and 
nation, and the part women can play in meeting these 
food and nutrition goals. 

Another interesting feature in 1943 was the enthusi- 
asm displayed by Delta landlords in cooperating in an 
all-out Food for Victory Program. As a result of in- 
struction given by supervisor and home demonstration 
agent, an exhibit and achievement day program was 
held on King and Anderson Plantations, August 4-6, 
1943. On display were 15,000 jars of well-canned 
vegetables and a small quantity of fruits, all produced 
and conserved by 325 families on these plantations; 
more than $250 in cash prizes was awarded to exhibit 
winners and those who have done outstanding work in 
home improvement, poultry, hog raising, and garden- 
ing and scores of valuable household articles and tools 
by local business firms. 

Surveys and reports made August 1, 1943, revealed 
the following facts: Number of families canvassed, 
383; number of quarts canned, 25,631; number of 
families having pigs and hogs, 375; total number of 
hogs and pigs per family, 4.6; number of families hav- 
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ing milk cows, 172; total number of milk cows and 
other cattle, 393; number fo families raising chickens, 
164; total number of chickens, 6,213.” 

Clothing Class for Negro Home Demonstration 
Agents” in session at Agents School of Instruction, 
Jackson College. There were represented: here 42 
agents in clothing under Miss Onida Midkiff, (white) 
clothing specialist. Reading left to right and giving 
name of county, front row from Miss MidKiff: Ada 
Wdams, Kankin; ‘Kva Gordon, Pike; Alice Carter 
Oliver, district agent; Mattye Gordon, Issaquent; 
Beatrice Childress, 4-H Club agent; Lettye Montgom- 
ery, secretary, Jackson College. Reading left to right 
back of first row: Daisy Anderson, Holmes; Candace 
Williams, Attala; Nellie Mabry, Tallahatchie; Laura 
Powell, Yazoo; Vera Sledge, Grenada; Rachael Frisby, 
Marion; Estelle Young, Benton; Janie Hunt, Lowndes; 
Geneva Edwards, Coahoma; Dolly Holmes, Jones; 
Hannah Woods, Carrol; Maud Fortune Crawford, 
Scott; Marion Lattimore, Sharkey; Mary Townes, 
Washington; Lillie Stutts, Union; Willie Mae Latham, 
Grenada; Annie Wimbs, Jackson; Ethel Cox How- 
ard, Sunflower; Ethel Hall, Winston; Flora Parrish, 
Madison; Melinda Robinson, Warren; Lessye Davis, 
Marshall; Gustava Keeton, Bolivar; Alice Little, Lee; 
Lilian Palmer, Adams; Ester Butler, Lauderdale; 
Frances Cattrell, Copiah; Albernice Dowsing, Forrest; 
Graftie Meadows, DeSoto; Bessie Rainey, Leflore; 
Alma Lucas, Jeff Davis; Wilda Bowen, Oktibbeha; 


Mississippi Educational Journal, “Extension Program for Negroes 
of State Abreast with War Time Pace,” by Alice Carter Oliver, Negro 
District Agent, Home Demonstration Work, pp. 65-66, Vol. XX, No. 
4, January 1944. 

*Picture taken from Annual Report of Coéperative Extension Work, 
p. 105, No. 127, July, 1943. (Permission granted by Miss May Ella 
Cresswell.) 
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Clothing Class for Negro Home Demonstration Agents, 1942. 
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Jennie Talbert, Yalobusha; Daisy Montgomery, Lafa- 
yett; Madora Reed, Hinds; and Mable Clopton, 


Noxubee. 
Negro 4-H Club Boys and Girls in Mississippi 


As the Negro County and Home Demonstration 
Agents are responsible for helping to organize, to as- 
sist in giving out individual projects, as well as to help 
promulgate the work of the Negro Boy’s Clubs and 
Negro Girls’ Clubs respectively, it would be appropri- 
ate to give the meaning of the 4—-H’s and what they 
convey. First there is the Head—which is trained to 
think, plan, reason; Second—Heart—which is trained 
to be kind, true; I hird—Hands—which are trained to 
be useful; Fourth—Health—which is trained to enjoy 
liie;-resist disease and increase efhciency. Or-in-the 
words of the National 4-H Club Pledge—I Pledge, 

“My head to clearer thinking, 

My heart to greater loyalty, 
My hands to larger service, and 
My health to better living for 
My club, my community, and 
My country.” 

The National 4-H Club Motto is: “To Make the 
beste better. *” 

Some of the many ways to make 4—H Club work 
effective, are through: (1) Organization, (2) Making 
a general survey, (3) Making a program according to 
Gequirements of 4—H{ groups: (4) The ‘selecting of 
trained adult leaders. Not only this but making 4-H 
Club effective means that it should perfect a change 
in individuals, and in addition to the training of the 


"Program of Fifteenth Annual 4-H State Short Course, Alcorn A. & 
M. College, Alcorn, Mississippi, July 7-12, 1941. 
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4—H’s, it must give them higher ideals and objectives 
in life. “There should be a change in their personalities 
and a change in their homes and surroundings. Further, 
they must be able to get out in their fields of labor and 
do a better job than those to whom this work has not 
been given.” 

Demonstration idea, according to Bennie Cooper, 
Farm County Agent, Homes County, is still the real 
way to teach. He urges “‘to train methods in demon- 
stration teams, let them develop and carry their own 
4—H Club Projects,” he says. Judging teams for both 
crops and livestocks are essential in order that farm 
youth know more about the good and bad points in 
buying and selling farm animals and other produce.” 

Mr. W. H. Smith, better known as “Corn Club 
Smith,’’ was the first man to do club work on a county- 
wide basis in 1907 while he was Superintendent of Edu- 
cation of Holmes County. He organized the corn 
club work in the school in that county. Or according 
to Honorable J. N. Powers, Superintendent of Public 
Education, in his Educational Report, 1907-1909, “‘the 
Corn Club movement into this state by Superintendent 
W. H. Smith, of Holmes County, has been worth thou- 
sands of dollars in increased corn production. The 
hearty codperation of the people in the counties where 
this work is progressing indicated that the plans will 
be introduced before the close of another year into 
every county in the State. Certainly no better method 
could be used to demonstrate the effectiveness and great 


**Papers presented at the Annual Negro Agents (Miss.) Meeting, 
Jackson, 1937. Making Negro 4-H Club Work Effective, by Rosa G. 
Love, Negro Home Demonstration Agent, Yalobusha County. 

“Personally interviewed Bennie Cooper, County Agent, Holmes 
County, Lexington, Mississippi, August 25, 1943. 
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results of intensified farming.”” ‘This work was very 
successful and grew to be very popular in a short space 
of time and spread very rapidly, not only in this state, 
but throughout the United States.” 

Organized 4-H Club work among Negro boys has 
been going on with a club agent to supervise it since 
P91S;<or for 26 years. - The first Negro 4—H. Club 
Agent was C. H. Wilkes, who served from 1918-1920. 
He was formerly Principal of the Negro City School 
at Gireenwood, Mississippi. The second Club Agent 
was J. R. Jackson, formerly Principal of the Negro 
City School of Okolona, Mississippi, who served two 
years, 1920 and 1921.. From February 22, 1.922, up 
to the present time, or for a period of 22 years, G. C. 
Cypress has served as Negro Boys’ Club Agent. Dur- 
ing these 22 years there has been enrolled more than 
76,336 club boys in organized work.” 

Work among Negro boys is conducted in the 34 
counties where each Farm Demonstration Agent works. 
He ts directly responsible for the county units, but there 
are local leaders in charge of each local 4-H Club. 
Larger clubs are sub-divided into projects and are 
supervised by an adult or older club member. They 
are called project captains. : 

As these 34 counties are SA in practically every 
section of the State, the Negro Club Agent has a large 
territory to travel. ‘The average visits’in.1942 were 
five visits per county, wherein he assisted the agents 
with every problem they might have in Project Plan- 


“Educational Report—“4-H Club (Boys) Corn Clubs—Honorable 
J. N. Powers, Jackson, Mississippi, Superintendent of Public Educa- 
tion, p. 11, 1907-08 and 1908-09. 

“Taken from a bulletin in G. C. Cypress office when I interviewed 
him on August 15, 1943. 

“A compilation of Statistics gathered from the Annual Narrative— 
Negro Boy’s Club Work, G. C. Cypress, Negro Boys Club Agent, p. 
32, Jackson, Mississippi, 1942. 
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Negro Boys’ Club Agent for 22 Years. 
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ning, program determination, subject matter assistance, 
leadership training, visitation to demonstration, or any 
other activity that they may be conducting.” 

Factual information from State Coordinating Coun- 
cil, AAA and other economic agencies and given to the 
agents as a guide determining their program of work. 
After finding out the eligible number of 4-H Club 
members in the county, then a suggestive goal is given, 
giving data on needs for increased production food and 
feed crops based on the shortage of these crops in his 
county and the state.” 

4—H club members are given opportunity to know 
trends of agricultural situations each year before select- 
ing their demonstration so that they will select those 
crops and livestock projects that will fit into the gen- 
eral agricultural scheme and needs of their own homes, 
the county, the state. Regular outlook meetings are 
held in school houses for farmers where they are given 
economic information obtained from agricultural agen- 
cies in the state, such as-the State Department of 
Agriculture, AAA and F. S. A. 4-H club leaders coun- 
cils and 4-H club executive committees are held in 
county. In 1942 there were held 263 training meet- 
ings for local leaders with an attendance of 3,916." 

In the first place he adjusts the personal problems in 
relation with the counties and assists the county exten- 
sion agent in determining his extension program. This 
is done by (1) obtaining and analyzing factual data 
on situation and problems; (2) Use of outlook and 


“Cooperative Extension Work in Agriculture and Home Economics— 
State of Mississippi—Annual Narrative—Negro Boys’ 4-H Club Work, 
G. C. Cypress, Negro Boys’ Club Agent, Jackson, Mississippi, 1942. 

“Ibid, pp. 4-5. 

*°Coéperative Extension Work in Agriculture and Home Economics 
—State of Mississippi—Annual Narrative—Negro Boys’ 4-H Club 
Work. G. C. Cypress, Negro Boys’ Club Agent, Jackson, Mississippi, 
p. 10, 1943. 
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their economic data; (3) Part local leaders and club 
members play in program making; (4) Economic ad- 
justment and long time programs. Assistance is also 
given county agents in planning work; such as: Selec- 
tion of goals, and’ this is based upon numbers of coun- 
ties, general agricultural situation, past experience, and 
records choice of means and agencies; and_ selection, 
training and use of local leaders. 

Assistance given county extension agents in a more 
effective use of means and agencies are through: (1) 
Circular letters, (2) News Service, (3) Farm and home 
visits, (4+) Meetings, including tours, (5) Demonstra- 
tions, (6) Judging teams, (7) Bulletins, (8) Club ral- 
lies, (9) -Achievernent’ day programs, (10) .Short 
Courses and cumps, (‘11) 4-H Sunday, (12) Fairs and 
Community enterprises, (13) Health, (14) Mobiliza- 
tion Week. 

Typical examples of some of these are as follows: 

In Jeff Davis County— Twenty-eight 4-H Club boys 
demonstrations brought more than $100.00 each from 
their cotton projects. Six brought registered mares 
and sows for next years meat supply for the family and 
ood tor Defense Program. 

A State Conservation Camp was held at Jackson 
College, Jackson, Mississippi, in August, 1942. Spe- 
cial features were conservation pictures, lectures, songs, 
games, tours, and a conservation test was conducted. 
lunds for support of camp were given by the Fred 
Cartilage Corporation, of Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
There were instructors there from State College (Mis- 
sissippl) white, Game Forestry Service, and other or- 
ganizations cooperating. It was attended by 116 per- 
sons——16 instructors and speakers, 22 visitors and 78 
delegates of agents, leaders and 4—H Club members. 
This camp began in 1939, and it is interesting to note 
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that there are 358 4-H Club members conducting some 
type of conservation work, whereas, there are 1,428 
taking educatioinal work in wild life conservation.” 

In Lauderdale County, 4-H Club boys produced 
peanuts for oil program sponsored by the Department 
of Agriculture to aid in war effort. 

In Pike County, 136 persons including 4-H Club 
boys and girls and adults assisted in collecting all avail- 
able material required in urban and rural communities. 
More than 250,000 pounds were collected. 

The first short course ever held by the 4-H Clubs 
was at Utica Institute, Mississippi, in 1922, wherein 
there were five counties represented with a total dele- 
gation approximately 25 or 30 boys, and no girls. At 
the short course held at Alcorn A. & M. College in 
1939 there were 55 counties represented with both boys 
and girls, including agents and leaders, and with a dele- 
gation totaling approximately 600 persons.” 

Then there are project activities and results. 

In observing some of these accomplishments you will 
find the following: In Claiborne County, at the Live- 
stock Show and Sales, there were five calves shown at 
the spring fat cattle show by Negro 4—H Club children. 
The calves were shown by the following: Joseph Dob- 
bins, Benjamin Newsome. ‘The calf shown by Joseph 
Dobbins won the first prize. It brought 14%c per 
pound or a total of $87.87. ‘The five calves brought 
a total of $339.84. 

The county agent, Professor J. C. Dunbar, will be 
greatly rewarded for working out plans to give Negro 
boys and girls an opportunity to feed, show and sell 


1 bid, -p.217. 
“Personal letter received from G. C. Cypress, Negro Boys’ Club 
Agent, Mississippi, January 28, 1944. 
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baby beeves at the show.” Pictures of the calves ap- 
peared in the following publications: 1941 Annual Ex- 
tension Report; Agricultural Leaders Digest; National 
4—H Club News and the Farm Credit News of New 
Orleans.” 

In Hinds County, club members grew 21 special 
hog projects, which were exhibited at the cattle, swine 
and poultry show, Edwards, Mississippi, November 
3-4, 1942. At the date of the sale these animals 
brought in the sum of $315.00 and the club members 
accepted $150.25 of this money in War Stamps and 
Bonds. In 1943 4-H Club members had 10 calves. 
The Boys’ 4-H Club leader is M. G. Thomas.” 

In Yazoo County, 1,634 4-H Club boys represent- 
ing 18 clubs were used to help construct the 44 brood- 
ing units (back yard brooders) that were supervised 
by Agent Lindsey, county agent. 4-H Club boys con- 
ducted 36 poultry projects with 25 completing with 
1,560 chickens. 4-H Club boys along with adult farm- 
ers were given demonstrations on culling, judging, feed- 
ing and brooding chicks.” 

The agents enrolled 10,071 members in 388 
4—H Clubs. The amount and character of work done 
by these boys is shown in the summary of Negro boys’ 
4—H Club work. 

Boys’ 4—H Clubs by projects and results obtained 
by those reporting in 1937 summary." 

The boys’ 4-H Club has had the Ber ee apes 


“Annual Report of Mississippi—Extension Service, 1941—Extension 
Bulletin, No. 126, p. 123, May, 1942. 

“Personal information received from Professor J. C. Dunbar, County 
Agent of Claiborne County, July 18, 1943. 

“Mississippi Enterprise, February 26, 1944, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“Extension Bulletin No. 94, pp. 58-59, June 1938, 4-H Boys’ Club 
Work, Annual Report of Codperative Extension Work in Agriculture 
and Home Economics, Mississippi. 
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(1) Mississippi State Federation of Colored Women’s 
Clubs, Inc.; (2) Mississippi State Agricultural Policy 
and Planning Committee; (3) Farm Bureau; (4) 
Production Credit Association; (5) Alcorn A. & M. 
College; (6) Agricultural Workers and Teachers; 
(7)Fairs; (8) State and: Park service; =(9) sGsamc 
and Fish Commission; (10) Federal Cartridge Cor- 
poration; and (11) General Mills, Incorporation.” 

Negro 4-H enrollment in 1943 for Leflore County 
was 3,119. This included 246 boys and 1,873 girls. 
County Negro 4-H Club members raised $295 toward 
the Mississippi 4-H Red Cross Ambulance Fund, thus 
being the first group in the state to reach their county 
quota based on membership. ‘Their success is due to 
the sterling efforts of H. S. Johnson, state 4-H Club 
leader, Negro County Agent A. B. Morant, and Negro 
Home Agent Bessie Rainey. 

The Greenwood 4—H Club, the largest in the county, 
has an enrollment of 222. Eighty percent of this club 
are buying War Stamps. They also collected three 
tons of scrap iron, 23 pounds of scrap aluminum and 
1,117 pounds ‘of. scrap rubber. -Protessorsagaen 
Threadgill, Principal of Greenwood School, helps 
County Agent Morant in every way to make it a 
success. 

The opportunities for the Negro Club girl are very 
numerous. The training that is given the girl in dif- 
ferent phases of club activities prepares her for use- 
fulness in life. The club girl has an ovportunity of 
being thus fitted through: (1) Training, that is, the 
(a) Head; (b) Heart, (c) Hands;"and (d); bicaltue 


“Personally interviewed Mr. G. C. Cypress in his office, August 15, 
1943, Jackson, Mississippi. 
“Jackson Advocate, February 5, 1944, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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(2) The improvement of the personality; (3) Prepa- 
ration for service; (4) Leadership; (5) Home Eco- 
nomics; (6) Position for making a living; and (7) 
Home maker.” 

Or as it has been stated under Mississippi's plan of 
work for Negro 4-H Club girls from July 1, 1941 to 
June 30, 1942, “that the 4-H Club work is a spe- 
cialized educational enterprise for the training of rural 
life to become more efficient in home making and farm 
life. It is more necessary now than ever before that 
rural girls be trained in all phases of home activities 
and everything pertaining to the development of in- 
dividual abilities and capacities for learning, building 
intellectual and moral character, that effective citizen- 
ship may be obtained. ‘To that end, projects and dif- 
ferent activities are carried on that would meet the 
needs of all concerned, individually and collectively.” 
The 40 Negro Home Demonstration Agents are work- 
ing with girls through 4-H Club organizations in 40 
of the 82 counties in Mississippl.” 

Mrs. Alice Carter Oliver, Negro District Home 
Demonstration Agent. organized women and girls from 
the verv beginning. All were trained to do everything 
nertaining to Home Life. Girls could enroll in 4-H 
Cluhs between the aves of 10 and 21 years. 

The 4-H Club obiectives were: (1) To aid rural 
sirls in followine improved practices and formulate 
desirable ideals for home making, community life and 


“Opportunities for the Negro 4-H Club Girl, by Beatrice Childress, 
Negro Home Demonstration Agent, Coahoma County, a vaner pre- 
sented at the Annual Negro Agents’ Meeting, Jackson, Mississin”i 
L937. 

“Coéoverative Extension Work in Mississippi—Home Economics Bul- 
letin—State of Mississippi—Mississippi State College, U. S. Dent. 
Agriculture Coénerating, Extension Service, County Agent and Home 
Demonstration Work—1940-1942. 
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feel the responsibility of their attainment. (2) To 
provide-an opportunity to learn through projects work 
and demonstrate to others what they have learned; 
(3) To acquire skill and understanding through tech- 
nical instruction in home making, and self-reliance; 
(4) To teach girls the habits of healthful living; (5) 
To train girls the value of cooperation, do team work 
to the end that they may increase their accomplish- 
ments, and through associated efforts assist in solving 
rural problems; (6) To teach girls the intelligent use 
of leisure and how to profit by its use; (7) To give girls 
a broader vision of the possibilities of rural youth; 
(8) That every member become interested in the wel- 
fare of home and county; (9) Greater emphasis placed 
upon Food and Feed Production; (10) To follow im- 
proved practices in different phases of project work 
to the end that farm income may be increased, standard 
of living improved, and happiness and contentment in 
the rural home.” 

So great did Mrs. Oliver’s work become that she was 
assigned an assistant—Virgie M. Lindsey in 1935— 
who served faithfully for four years. It is found in 
1937 that a total of 15,182 Negro club girls were en- 
rolled in 527 local clubs. These girls conducted proj- 
ects in home gardening and canning, poultry food 
preservation, clothing and home improvement and 
house furnishings. A complete record of those en- 
rolled and reporting is found in table of statistical 
summary of Negro 4-H girls work in 1937. 


“Ibid, p. 4. 
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Statistical Summary of Girl’s 4-H Club W ork 


Project Enrolled Completed Work Done 
Home Gardens 10,588 4,992 Cultivated 87314 acres 
—54,552 bu. grown. 
Poultry 4,926 2,334 63,443 birds 
Food Selection and 
Preparation 13,155 6,345 Prepared 74,529 dishes 
Planned and_ served 
36,999 meals. 
Food Preservation 12,040 ara Canned 255,688 qts.— 


Preserved 49,068 qts. 
Dried 30,789 Ibs. 

Clothing 13,426 6,565 Made 12,068 dresses 
and 34,304 other 


articles. cf 


Home Improvements and 
Home Furnishings 5,342 3,675 Improved 2,923 rooms. 
Made 11,481 articles. 


When Mrs. Childress became agent, the number of 
girls that were enrolled in 1939 were 17,013 girls in 
39 counties; whereas, in 1943, there were 29,791 girls 
enrolled in club work in 43 counties.” Yet there is a 
great need, says she, ‘for reaching more girls, to lift 
them intellectually, industrially, physically, spiritually 
and socially, that a broader vision of the possibilities 
of youth and a better understanding may be obtained.” 

The 1942 organization of the 4-H girls’ clubs were 
organized according to this plan. Where 10 or more 
girls could be enrolled in a community, a Girls’ 4-H 
Club would be organized with a president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary, treasurer, project captain and adult 
leader. [hen monthly meetings are held in carrying 
out programs. [Each club member must carry at least 
one selective project and do the required work in foods 
and clothing as prescribed and outlined by the demon- 


“Annual Report of Cooperative Extension Work in Agriculture and 
Home Economics, Mississippi, No. 94, p. 60, June 1938. 

“Personally interviewed Mrs. Beatrice Childress at Campbell Col- 
lege, August 31, 1943, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“Tbid, August 31, 1943. 
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stration agent, following requisites given by State Ex- 
tension Specialists. 

Promotion cards will be given each member who 
completes: required work each year. ‘Those who com- 
plete four years creditable work in one project along 
with the required work upon the recommendation of 
the home agent will be given a certificate of merit: 
The Junior County Council is composed of the officers 
of the different 4-H Clubs in the county. They or- 
ganize and generally hold monthly or quarterly 
meetings. 

Each club has a definite program outlined according 
to needs in home and community. Some of the projects 
conducted are: (1) Garden-Canning; (2) Pouttas 
(3) Dairying; (4) Home Improvement including 
Handicraft. Required work was in fields of foods and 
clothing. Each girl must do satisfactory work in sew- 
ing and cooking along with her selective projects. Then 
there was Health and Home Sanitation that correlated 
with other projects. 

The 4-H Club girls Hare made wonderful progress 
under the canable leadership of Mrs. Childress. In 
1940 it was the third time that representatives of the 
4_F{ Club bovs and girls from Mississippi went to 
Washington. D. C., to broadcast on Farm and Home 
Program and report on what they had done in club 
work. The participants were: T. M.:Camobellerien 
Agent: G. C. Cypress, Boys Club Avent; B. Childress, 
Girls Club Agent; Mabel Clopton, Home Demonstra- 
tion Agent, Noxubee County; James E. Williams. 
Countv Agent, Attala County; Annie Bell Orr, Club 
eirl, Noxubee County; Robert Greenlee. Club boy, 
Attala County; Bertha Davis, Club girl. Pike County; 
Alice Thompson, Fayette County, and Robert Bear- 
den, Tallahatchie County. The topic that they dis- 
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cussed was: Learning Thrift Through the 4-H Club. 
According to Daisy IT. Montgomery, Home Demon- 
stration Agent: ‘*lhe Program was excellent, well ren- 
dered; covering and emphasizing the importance of 
club work and benefits derived therefrom which gave 
the public more knowledge of this great work.’’” 

The Negro 4—H-—Seven Point Victory Program, ac- 
cording to the Extension Service of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is as follows: (1) To explain and 
interpret to the community the four freedoms; Free- 
dom of Speech, Freedom of Worship; Freedom from 
Want, and Freedom from Fear; (2) Make every ef- 
fort to produce and conserve needed foods in 4—H 
Club projects; (3) Save for victory, prevent waste, 
collect scrap metal, burlap, paper, etc.; (4) Learn use- 
ful technical and mechanical skills; (5) Volunteer for 
civilian defense work; (6) Practice the democratic 
procedure; and (7) Try to better understand the social 
economic forces at work in the country through discus- 
sion groups and other organized community activities.” 

The 4-H Club members not only accepted the Vic- 
tory Program but their action depicted it. Mississippi 
4—H Clubbers are among those in the vanguard of our 
youthful soldiers of the soil. Reports from the state 
indicate that the club members, numbering 91,000, not 
only make up five per cent of the 4-H Clubbers in the 
country, but that they are also doing a man-sized job. 
Among other things they have canned 1,495,000 quarts 
of food (1943), raised 41,400 head of livestock, and 
1,061,000 head of poultry, cultivated as demonstration 
projects 22,461 acres of food, feed and fiber crops, 


“Bulletin received from Mrs. B. Childress during a personal inter- 
view, giving information about this broadcast over Farm and Home 
Program, N. B. C., Washington, D. C., June 1, 1940. 

AThe Jackson Advocate, Jackson, Mississippi, March 7, 1942. 
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and planted 9,145 acres in Victory Gardens. When 
it comes to collecting scrap and buying bonds, they 
played their part here, too. “During 1973) theyece 
lected 4,256 pounds of scrap metal, 463,000 pounds 
of scrap rubber, have already bought $47,640 worth 
of war bonds and stamps and obtained pledges for an 
additional $73,000 worth.” 

Twenty thousand Negro farm youth received “Feed- 
A-Fighter” awards during the annual observance of 
National 4—H Achievement Week, November 6-14, 
1943, the U. S. Department of Agriculture announced. 
Mississippi Negro district agent M. M. Hubert, re- 
ported that about 3,000 of the state’s 44,000 Negro 
4—H Clubbers qualified for ““Feed-A-Fighter” awards. 
He also stated that most of the clubbers are all-out 
for increased food production. The youngsters are 
raising livestock, poultry, fruit, vegetables and impor- 
tant field crops. One of the outstanding clubers of the 
state 1s Sylvester Gibbs of Lauderdale county. Young 
Gibbs, who has two brothers at the fighting front, has 
sold 80 bushels of corn, 20 bushels of sweet potatoes 
and 1,200 pounds of vegetables.” 

Negro 4-H Club members, numbering 44,000, or 
nearly half of the total number of clubbers in the state, 
have made a substantial contribution to 4-H Club 
achievement in Mississippi.” 

In a radio message inaugurating celebration of the 
4—H Club Mobilization Week in 1944, President 
Roosevelt said, ‘that the last year 4-H Club members 
took as their slogan ‘Feed a Fighter in 1943, the 
1,700,000 members produced enough food last year to 


"The Jackson Advocate, Jackson, Mississippi, October 30, 1943. 
“Mississippi Enterprise, Jackson, Mississippi, November 20, 1943. 
“The Jackson Advocate, Jackson, Mississippi, October 30, 1943. 
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feed the equivalent of 1,000,000 men in the armed 
forces. They did a grand job and we are proud of 
them,” 

“They have set a pattern for good citizen action 
in their own club activities and have strengthened the 
faith of all of us in the democratic way of life.” 


The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tennessee, March 5, 1944. 
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CHAPTER 


RELIGIOUS EDUCA TIONGIN MISSiss ree 
NEGRO SCHOOLS COLE EGHSeAND 
THE CONMMEINEIN, 


A. T. Pearson has very aptly put it when he said 
that, “the soul that sinneth, it shall die. Mortality is 
highest where morality is lowest.” 

Of the 3,737 Negro schools in Mississippi, 2,309 
of these are owned by public school authorities. There 
are also two state colleges for Negroes in Mississippi, 
namely: Alcorn A. & M. College,’ and Jackson College 
for Negroes. In these public schools and colleges re- 
ligious education is non-sectarian. ‘There are conducted 
during chapel services religious worship, but in the 
private schools and colleges there is found in most in- 
stances the teaching philosophy of a certain religion 
in evidence. 

Most of the colleges have a regular organized Sun- 
day School as well as some form of a Vesper Service. 
There is present voluntary religious activities such as 
the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W..C. A. “They provide 
means for the furthering of the religious life of the 
student body, by encouraging voluntary religious re- 
search, and religious services, by sponsoring discussions 
relating to the current problems of life, and by provid- 
ing a means for participating in worthy philanthropic 
projects for community betterment, and in connection 
with the national project of the general organization.” 


‘Data from the State Department of Education, 1939, Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

24lcorn A. @ M. College Bulletin, p. 23, Vol. LXXII, No. 2, May 
1942, Alcorn, Mississippi. 
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It may be interesting to note that in 1937 there were 
32.427 Negro rural churches’ in the United States, 
with a membership of 2,697,709, and a church property 
valuation of $60,051,670; there were 25,034 Negro 
ministers in the United States, 18,924 of whom were 
in the South, and 1,408 resided in the state of Mis- 
sissippi. “As only 17 per cent of the rural Negro 
ministry had college or seminary training,’ according 
to Dr. Benjamin E. May, formerly dean of the School 
of Religion, Howard University, and now President 
of Morehouse College, “‘as compared to 47 per cent 
of the rural white minister, this particular fact alone 
also challenges the literacy of the Negro being increased 
from 10 per cent in 1866 to 99 per cent in 1937, show- 
ing the vast need of improving the Negro rural 
minister.’ 

Thus in 1938, the Interdenominational Institute for 
Town and Rural Ministers was organized at Alcorn 
A. & M. College, under the capable leadership of Lu- 
cretia C. Wright, Alcorn’s first female college chap- 
lain. Her extensive scholastic training that she received 
at Clark University, and Gammon Theological Semi- 
nary at Atlanta, Georgia, respectively, as well as ver- 
satility of thought that was well known by members 
of the Alcorn Community, only welcomed this innova- 
tion as being only another way of serving humanity. 

It was soon found that such an institute as this serves 
a very definite need. It gives some opportunity for 
training and study to the minister who has not yet had 
the opportunity to provide himself with more formal 
training; and it also helps the formal trained minister 


®Negro Year Book, edited by Monroe Work, pp. 222-225, 1938, 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 

“Crisis Magazine, p. 25, August 1938, New York, N. Y. 

EO pen it aop. 52. 
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who has elected to minister in the rural areas to become 
more intimately acquainted with the multiplicity of 
problems that he will face in his community. 

The demands are already great upon the minister 
wherever he serves, but the demands of the post-war 
society, and especially the Negro rural minister will 
be greater. ‘The need for social planning and re- 
habilitation,” says Samuel W. Williams, College Chap- 
lain at Alcorn A. & M. College from 1942 to 1944, “‘is 
going to make great and pressing demands upon the 
minister in the rural areas just as elsewhere, but more 
severe there, I fear. With increased racial tension the 
minister will be faced with the problem of helping his 
people to live decent, heroic and constructive lives in 
the midst of situations which almost everywhere every 
day are defeating to his personality.’” 

Thus, with emphasis being placed more and more at 
these various institutes upon the needs of the rural 
communities, the rural minister took advantage of it 
in every way. So there was an increase of from 15 
in 1938 to 34 ministers registered at the fifth institute 
in 1943. Other statistical summaries of this fifth insti- 
tute are as follows: ‘Total attendance (including min- 
isters, faculty and visitors )—73; Denominational rep- 
resentation—4; Total number of churches pastored— 
82; Total membership (seven churches not counted )— 
13,308; and Total number of counties represented— 
15. The following served as Guest Lecturers: Nathan- 
iel B. Bond, State Information Officer, OPA—Jack- 
son; Dr. A.’ A. Cosey, President, General State Bap= 
tist Convention—Vicksburg; J. H. Graham, Professor, 


"Alcorn A. & M. College: Bulletin, The Interdenominational | Insti- 
tute for Town and Rural Ministers, by Samuel W. Williams, p. 31, 
Vol. 73, No. 4, Faculty Number, December 1943, 
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Rural Church, Rust College—Holly Springs; Reverend 
C. A. Green, Pastor, North Farish Street Baptist 
Church—Jackson; H. C. Harper, Assistant State Sec- 
retary, Negro Y. M. C. A. Works—Jackson; Rever- 
end Don F. Pielstick, Home Missions Council of North 
America, Mid-West Offiice—Chicago, Illinois; Jacob 
L. Reddix, President, Jackson College—Jackson; Rey- 
erend E. E. Stidham, Rural Pastor—Nettleton; and 
F. C. Willcoxon, General Secretary, Junius Ward John- 
son Memorial Y. M. C. A.—Vicksburg.’ The sixth 
Annual Interdenominational Institute for “Town and 
Rural Ministers that was here at Alcorn A. & M. Col- 
lege, April 24 to 29, 1944, central theme was: “The 
Church, the Center and Foundation of Rural Com- 
munity Life.”’ Such courses as Rural Church Adminis- 
tration, Stewardship of the Soil, the Bible and Preach- 
ing, the Rural Church and Rural Youth, and others 
were offered. 

Scholarships were offered covering all expenses to 
the first fifty ministers applying.” The Director of the 
Institute was the Reverend Samuel W. Williams, Col- 
lege Chaplain. Williams is a graduate of Morehouse 
College, Atlanta, Georgia; and received his ministerial 
training at Howard University School of Religion, 
Washington, D. C.’ He was a very thorough student 
of the Bible, and was quite an asset to the Alcorn 
Community. 

The Seventh Annual Interdenominational Institute 
for Town and Rural Ministers will be directed by Rev- 
erend Whalon Hoeratious Blackmon, newly elected 


Chaplain of Alcorn A. & M. College in the Fall of 


EDLs Pek 32> 

8Mississippi Enterprise, Jackson, Mississippi, April 15, 1944. 

*Personally interviewed Reverend Samuel W. Williams, August 15, 
1944, Alcorn, Mississippi. 
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1944. - He was born in Lexington, (Holmes County) 
Mississippi, July 22,-1909. At the age of eleven, tie 
entered school for the first time, in the eighth grade, 
and continued for six months, at which time, ehesywas 
unable to attend for the next three years. 

In' the year 1927 he entered High Schoolvatakuse 
College, Holly Springs, Mississippi, completing the 
course in three years, and holding third place honor 
in the class. Upon the completion of High School, he 
lacked funds to continue; so he sought employment as 
a county teacher in Hinds County, where he taught for 
a month. Later, he was given a scholarship by the 
Methodist Church through Dr. M. J. Holmes, Secre- 
tary of the Board of Education for Negro Institutions. 
As this was insufhcient, the needed amount was given 
through Mrs. Mary S. Baker, (white) then, a mem- 
ber of the Department of Rehabilitation, which en- 
abled him to complete two years at Rust College, Holly 
Springs, Mississippi. 

In the year of 1932, he entered Clark Colleseeat 
lanta, Georgia, from which he graduated in 1935 with 
an A.B. degree. After receiving a B.D. degree from 
Gammon Theological Seminary in 1936, he was ap- 
pointed pastor of St. Mark Methodist Church, Gulf- 
port, Mississippi, where he served for four years, and 
was forever active in the civic life of the community. 
In 1940, he was appointed pastor of Pratt Memorial 
Methodist Church, Jackson, Mississippi. Serving this 
charge for four years, he was elected Executive Secre- 
tary of the Board of Education of the Mississippi Con- 
ference. Later, he was elected Chaplain of Jackson 
College for Negroes.” Already his profound wisdom 
and keen intellect has been detected by members of the 
Alcorn. community. 


Personally interviewed Reverend W. H. Blackman, October 1, 
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Rev. W. H. BLAcKMON 
College Chaplain, Alcorn 
A, & M. College: 


Methodist and Baptist churchmen, representing more 
than 300,000 followers in the states of Mississippi and 
Louisiana, met at Campbell College, Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, duting the week of February 11, 1943, for a 
Rural Ministers Institute. ‘he gathering was planned 
and sponsored by department of race relations of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ of America 
and the Mississippi Codperative Council. The aim of 
the institute was to improve the religious, economic, 
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civic and social conditions of the more than half million 
Negroes in that particular area.” 

An Institute for Town and Country Ministers con- 
vened at Southern Christian Institute, February 14— 
19, 1944. The theme was: ““A New Heaven and a 
New Earth.’ Reverend W. K. Fox, Director of Re- 
ligious Extension at the College, was the eminent 
leader. 

A total of 32 ministers from nineteen towns and 
sixty communities of the southern part of the state 
were in attendance and representing six denomina- 
tions. [he denominations were Episcopal, Presby- 
terian, Baptist, C,. M-:-E., M.. E. (Methodise aane 
Disciples of Christ. Twenty ministers received cer- 
tificates of attendance. ‘Throughout the week, the in- 
stitute was truly a spiritual, soul-lifting and an informa- 
tive one.> 

There was also a leadership school in religious edu- 
cation held at Mississippi Industrial College, Holly 
Springs, Mississippi, during the week of August 3, 
1944. Reverend J. L. Talbert, of New Albany, Mis- 
sissipp1, was dean of the leadership school, and there 
were over 150 participants.” 

Several leadership schools have also been held at 
Rust College, Holly Springs, Mississippi, with hun- 
dreds of rural ministers, lay members, and interested 
participants in attendance. “Their themes too centered 
around the idea of helping to enlighten the ministers to 
build up their communities, by organizing youth clubs, 
educational and recreational centers, thus challenging 


"Mississippi Enterprise, Jackson, Mississippi, February 11, 1943. 
“Mississippi Enterprise, Jackson, Mississippi, March 4, 1944. 
®The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tennessee, August 4, 1944. 
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their congregations to take advantage of every op- 
portunity offered." 

It should be mentioned also that various religious 
organizations in Mississippi have played major roles 
in helping to foster religious education in various 
Negro church schools. The role played by the mem- 
bers of the General Baptist State Convention of Mis- 
sissippi of whom Reverend H. H. Humes of Green- 
ville, Mississippi, is President, recently paid a mortgage 
debt of over $49,000 to T. J. Huddleston, Sr., founder 
and custodian of the Afro-American Sons and Daugh- 
ters. This debt was made some years ago for the build- 
ing and maintenance of Natchez. College, Natchez, 
Mississippi, a college maintained by this convention.” 

A noble character who played a genuine role in the 
field of religious education in Negro schools and col- 
leges in Mississippi was the Reverend C. W. Frisby. 
With a background of four-years teaching experience in 
Louisiana and Arkansas, he came to his native state of 
Mississippi in the year of 1922 and began work at 
Natchez College as dean, principal teacher, and chap- 
lain. In order to introduce a workable plan of religion 
it was necessary to make something of a recast of the 
regular traditional program. This change was accom- 
plished gradually yet very thoroughly and during the 
time the whole school program was being transformed 
in the effort to conform to state requirements in terms 
of units and quality of work offered. Within a short 
time there was in operation a full time course of re- 
ligious and moral instruction resulting in wholesome 
influence in the personal and social life of the student. 


“Information received when author visited Rust College during 
month of August, 1943. 

“The Century Voice, Yazoo City, Mississippi. T. J. Huddleston, 
Jr., Editor, September, 1944. 
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In 1928, he went to Jackson College where he found 
conditions in a state of flux, but it soon provided 
some plan or method by which the average lay student 
might be afforded opportunity for character develop- 
ment through religious and ethical discipline. There 
was injected into the regular school program two stand- 
ard courses, principles of ethics, and moral and religious 
education. Both of these courses carried full college 
Credits: 

In the meantime, the program of instruction for 
ministers, Sunday school teachers, missionaries, etc., 
also made steady advance. ‘Through advice and as- 
sistance of the Baptist Home Mission Society of New 
York they were enabled to form the National Minis- 
ters Institute to look after this phase of the work. 
Through this type of organization they were able to 
take the work of the school out to the peovle, using 
several key points over the state as bases of contact. 

In 1940, the call of service carried him from Tack- 
son to Prentiss Normal and Industrial Institute, Pren- 
tiss, Mississippi. Here he followed the same principle 
of seeking every opportunity of impressing upon the 
student mind and heart the facts of the moral and 
relioious life. 

“My interest in the religious education of young 
folks.” says Reverend Frisby. came not as a result of 
my being employed for that purvose, but due to the 
impart of the subject as IT judged it as avplied to the 
student life, and, so, IT have been and still am willing, 
even anxious. to make the sacrifice to the end that 
whatever my lot may be cast in connection with student 
life there shall be offered the challenge of moral and 
religious authority and sanction. For it is truly this 
type of education that I consider worthy of being placed 
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as the crowning feature of any system of training, be 
it high or low.””” 

Another worthy religious character who has served 
well in the field of Religious Education is that of Rev- 
erend W. A. Bender, College Minister, and assistant to 
the President at Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Missis- 
sippi. He is a graduate of Tougaloo College, studied at 
Moody Bible Institute, and the University of Chicago, 
at Chicago, Illinois, respectively. Later he studied at 
Oberlin College. 

His various charges have been as follows: Chaplain 
and Vice-Principal at Utica Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute, Utica, Mississippi; pastored at Aberville, Louis- 
iana for seven years, and pastored the First Congre- 
gational Church at Corpus Christi, Texas, for seven 
years. His splendid record of social service here could 
hardly be emulated. There was developed a play- 
ground for children and young people, a kindergarten, 
a night school, and employment bureau, and race rela- 
tions programs, which brought about an alliance of 
white and colored ministers codperating between their 
churches. He was one of the pioneers for a new Negro 
city Public school. So valuable was his service there 
that a farewell service was given in his honor, an Elgin 
watch, and letters of commendations were read by lead- 
ing white and colored citizens. 

Such rich experience did Reverend Bender bring to 
Tougaloo College in 1934. Since being there he has 
offered courses in Religious Education that were con- 
ducted on a strictly non-sectarian basis. Althoush most 
of his time is spent on the campus, he still finds time 
to render voluntary service in the various communities 
to teach and preach. He has also served as Executive 


“Personal letter received from Reverend C. W. Frisby, April 4 
1944, St. Louis, Missouri. 


’ 
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Secretary of the Alumni Association, and Field Secre- 
tary of the School. He has also aided the Alumni 
Endowment Drive, and thus far he has played an im- 
portant role in helping to raise between $1,300 and 
$1,500. 

The spirit of Reverend W. A. Bender is synonymous 
with Religious Education, and the Mississippi Negro 
student has been greatly helped by his teachings.” 


“Personally interviewed Reverend W. A. Bender, August 23, 1943, 
Tougaloo College, ‘Tougaloo, Mississippi. 
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GHAPTER ox 


euicl PCy BDUCATION IN NEGRO 
COLLEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS IN 
MISSISSIPPI 


‘More and more the administrators of our colleges 
and universities are concerned with the nature and 
scope of our college athletic activities, and the place 
that they hold in our whole educational program,” 
stated President Judson L. Cross of Tougaloo College, 
Tougaloo, Mississippi, in an article titled: ‘“Toward 
Higher Athletic Standards,” SCAC Bulletin, p. 9, 1939, 
Okolona, Mississippi. 

However, since its inception, the conference has 
grown in strength and usefulness, and its great leaven- 
ing influence has been felt to such an extent within its 
service area that any violations of recognized codes are 
now extremely rare. As far as conditions in this sec- 
tion of the country would permit, the South-Central 
Athletic Conference has attempted to pattern itself 
along the lines of that great pioneer in the field of 
Negro Athletic Associations—the Colored Intercol- 
legiate Athletic Association—and those whose respon- 
sibility it has been to guide the South-Central Athletic 
Conference to its present sphere of usefulness are 
deeply indebted to the officials of the C. I. A. A. who 
have, from time to time, accorded the benefit of their 
experience and advice’ 


"The SCAC Bulletin, 1938, p. 6, compiled by Herbert L. White, 
Okolona, Mississippi. 
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Alan T. Busby, who was elected president of the 
Conference in 1933, said: ‘‘Such is the character of the 
South-Central Conference, and each point in its pro- 
gram is quite definitely designed to enable the organiza- 
tion to better carry out its responsibility in advancing 
the great work of providing such complete educational 
opportunity and thorough training to the Negro Youth 
of this section that they may go down from the halls 
of the member-institutions equipped to face a world 
which has scant interest in or time to waste upon 
weaklings.”’ 

“There has been evidenced through all the years 
the fact that the South-Central Athletic Conference 
has had, and will continue to have, not only a very 
clear conception of the meaning of the term real sports- 
man, but a deeply impregnated desire to its every act 
in a manner that will not deviate one iota from the 
spirit and the implications of that conception.’ 

Too much credit cannot be given the men who have 
served the Conference as president, down through the 
years, as it has been largely through their eftorts that 
the organization has attained the heights, and com- 
manded the respect and commendation of all who have 
upon their hearts and minds the absorbing problem 
of training properly the Negro youth of this section. 
The following have served as presidents of the 
Conference: 

E.. W. Walker; Haven Teachers Colleseio7 = 
1926. a 

©O..T. Henderson, Alcorn A: jand Mz Golicac 
1926-1929. 

W. M. Frazier, Mississippi Industrral_ CoNeae: 
1929-1931. 


4Ibid, “Forward,” p. 1. 
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GC} Randolph Taylor, Tougaloo College, 1931— 
P32. 

J. D. Hardy, Piney Woods School, 1932-1933. 

me) Busby, Alcorn A: and M. Colleze, 1933-1943. 

Reo burner, Lougaloo College,1944— 

Ben Allen Blackburn has served as President Board 
or Officials.’ 

At these conferences that are held each year at dif- 
ferent colleges, various topics are discussed. A typical 
example is taken from the proceedings of the Regular 
Annual Meeting of SCAC held at Alcorn A. and M. 
College, December 17-18, 1937. Such topics as these 
are found: (1) The need for a coaching school or clinic 
for the benefit of public high coaches, (2) The need 
for a well-organized system of publicity, (3) The 
popular appeal of a post-season football game with the 
conference coaches (supplemented by ofhcials and re- 
cent conference graduates) on one team opposed to 
one of the colleges in the conference, (4) (a) A con- 
ference-sponsored tennis tournament, (b) Alcorn and 
Tougaloo, each with a total of 23.12 points tied for 
Football Co-Champions, according to the Dickinson 
Rating System.’ 

The membership of Leland College, Baker, Louisi- 
ana, in the conference was confirmed in the conference 
in 1939. Dillard University, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
and Stillman Institute, Tuscaloosa, Alabama, were ad- 
mitted as a member of the conference on December 15, 
L939. age! 
Not many years ago, baseball was the only major 
sport sponsored by the conference. Football and bas- 


*Mississippi Enterprise, Jackson, Mississippi, January 29, 1944. 

“SCAC Bulletin, p. 15, 1938, compiled by Herbert L. White, Oko- 
lona, Mississippi. 

"101d; pp, 8;"No.. 2, 1939. 
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ketball, not to mention track were engaged in more or 
less spasmodically by two or three member institutions, 
and official championship awards were not made.’ Base- 
ball was popular, and is still popular, because it is easily 
understood by spectators. Huge crowds turned out to 
witness the scintillating play of such diamond immortals 
as: Havens Nelson, Pace and Twyner; Campbell’s 
Nichols, Jones and Walker; Alcorn’s “Bill” Foster, 
Powell, Gardner, Bailey and “Cal’’ Cannon; Okolona’s 
McDonald, Foster, Rucker and Howze; Rust’s Craw- 
ford, McIntosh, Scott and Clay; M. I.’s Augustus 
Shannon, Poe and Cobb; and Piney Wood’s Jordan, 
Payne, Hayes and Todd. Baseball, with the above 
named players and their competitors kept the confer- 
ence alive. It is also interesting to note that through- 
out the organization, this sport was conducted at a 
profit. 

At present, the status of conference baseball is most 
precarious. In 1937 only four schools participated, 
and the calibre of play, measured by past standards, 
was distinctly mediocre. ‘This deterioration of the 
game is but the natural outcome of the indifferent 
handling it has encountered in recent years, and unless 
the sport can be reinstated in the hearts and minds of 
those who control athletics at the various colleges com- 
prising the membership of the organization, the ulti- 
mate fate of this once-important sport is obvious.’ 

Football and basketball are growing more popular 
today in the conference but their popularity has been 
gained by needlessly sacrificing baseball. Football, 
particularly, is an expensive sport and, almost without 
exception, depletes every athletic treasury in the con- 


"Ibid, p. 5, No. 3, 1940. 
‘Thed.* ens 9383 
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ference. Except in a very few cases, football is pro- 
moted at a loss so far as gate receipts are concerned, 
and is financed from an inequitable distribution of ath- 
letic fee collections. But football goes on. 

The South-Central Athletic Conference became na- 
tionally prominent by supplying more than its quota of 
members on nationally selected mythical elevens. In 
1936, Claude Watson, 205-pound giant tackle of the 
Alcorn A. & M. College Braves, was the first in the 
history of Alcorn and the first from an educational in- 
stitution of Mississippi to win All-American honors on 
the 1936 mythical eleven of the Chicago Defender. 
This honor represents the cream of the crop of foot- 
ball players in Negro colleges.” In 1937, the SCAC 
placed nine men on the first string team picked by the 
Pittsburgh Courier. Their names are: Slaughter (end), 
and Dukes (guard) from Alcorn; Miller (back) from 
Jackson; Petty (tackle) and Cummings (back) from 
Mississipp1 Industrial; Morgan (center) from Rust; 
and Haskins (tackle), Figgerst (guard), and Braddock 
(back) from Tougaloo. As small as these colleges 
are and as limited as is their manpower, it is hardly 
possible to over-emphasize the unusual recognition 
given the conference teams. Also members of the con- 
yond the confines of the state into neighboring terri- 
tory, and their results have been most gratifying. In 
1940 the conference teams scheduled regular games in 
seven southern states—Arkansas, Alabama, Florida, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee and Texas.” 
ference were gradually extending’ their activities be- 

Basketball has also played its role among conference 


“The Greater Alcorn Herald, p. 5, Vol. 6, No. 4, Alcorn A. & M. 
College, Alcorn, Mississippi, January, 1936. 

Op ae keep 8; 1938, 

bOPeCiiepell, 1938. 
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schools and colleges. Everyone in Mississippi looks 
with happy anticipation to the annual basketball tourna- 
ments held among the various conference teams in vari- 
ous parts of the State. As in the case of football, con- 
ference first, second and third teams are chosen from 
among the players, as well as the awarding of a trophy 
to the winning teams.’ 

- The'conference began making formal championship 
awards as follows: Baseball in 1927, Football in 1930, 
ae Basketballain 9349 | 

‘ Up to the present year, titles have bes won accord- 
ing: to the schedules below: F 


BASEBALL BASKETBALL 


1927,, Alcorn A. & M. College 1934 Alcorn A. & M. College 
(2s i 2 19355 ee 2 : 
929 u “ fg 1936 de e ‘ 
1930 No award made 1937 y at trae 
1931 Alcorn A. & M. College 1938 2 is ie ean 
1932 No award made 1939 a “s 2 
1933 4 ws fe 1940 2 ‘ 
1934 9 @ a 1941 ‘Tougaloo College 
1935 Okolona Industrial School 1942 a 3 
1936 af i sd 1943 Mississippi Industrial” 
1937 ”) ” ”? 1944 ? ” 

1945 t e 

1946 Ls “s 

FOOTBALL 

1930 Tougaloo College 1936 Tougaloo College 
1931 No award made 1937. Alcorn & Tougaloo 
1932. “Alcorn A. co -M= College 1938 Alcorn A. & M. College 
1933 ‘3 uf - 1939 Leland College 
1934 ’ 2 ue 1940 Alcorn A. & M. College 
1935 ‘Tougaloo College 1941 Leland College 


The conference teams went out for track and field 
activities in 1938, but they made slow progress. Sev- 
eral conference schools engaged in a limited number 


10. Cit. p. 15, No. 3, 1940. 
Mississippi Enterprise, January 29, 1944, Jackson, Mississippi. 
Statistics gathered from SCAC Bulletins, 1938-1943. - 
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of events with encouraging results. Alcorn A. & M. 
College made the most notable stride in working 
toward a strong team and developed a representative 
squad. Of special note is the fact that Alcorn entered 
men in the two sprint relays and in the shotput and dis- 
cus throw at the annual Tuskegee Relay Carnival, May 
13-14, 1938. Although Alcorn’s entries failed to 
qualify in the relay events, Bobbie Williams went to the 
finals in both the shot-put and discus, winning second 
Placesin boti events, Alcorn-entered a team in the 
1939 Tuskegee Relays also.” 

The first SCAC Track Meet and Tennis Tournament 
was conducted at Alcorn A. & M. College in May, 
1940. Only three colleges participated—Alcorn, 
Mount Beaulah College and Tougaloo College. Seven- 
teen track and field events were listed—fourteen for 
boys and three for girls—although inter-collegiate 
competition was had in only four boys’ events (100- 
yard dash, 200-yard dash, half-mile run, and mile run) 
and two girls’ events (the basketball throw and the 
10Q-yard dash). ‘There were other events—cross 
country run, high jump, broad jump, pole vault, 120- 
yard high hurdles, 440-yard dash, shot-put, discuss 
throw, javelin throw and 880-yard relays. 

In the girls’ events, Gray of Mount Beaulah won the 
_ basketball throw with a heave of 199 feet. Easterling 
and Bailey of Alcorn ranked second and third respec- 
tively. Ada M. Bynum, J. Cook and G. Easterling won 
all three places in the 100-yard dash for girls for Al- 
corn College. The winning time was 12 seconds. Miss 
Bynum also won the 50-yard dash. And according to 
reports, she was considered as being the greatest girl 
athlete ever to attend Alcorn A. & M. College. 


“SCAC Bulletin, p. 7, 1939. 
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The 100-yard dash for boys was a close affair with 
Felix Dunn of Alcorn breasting the tape a half step 
ahead of Braddock of Tougaloo in the respectable time 
of 10.1 seconds. Dukes of Alcorn was third. 

The mile run, a spectacular duel between Hobbs of 
Alcorn and Briggs of Tougaloo, was probably the most 
thrilling event of the meet, with Briggs leading to 
within ten strides of the finish and then having Hobbs 
close the gap and win with a tremendous sprint. The 
time was 5:8. Alcorn made a clean sweep of the run- 
ning events when Hobbs also won the half-mile run, 
defeating Briggs in another interesting duel in 2:4.2. 

As Alcorn dominated the track events, Tougaloo 
demonstrated superiority in tennis competition, win- 
ning both the double’s and single’s matches for boys. 
FE. Lewis of Tougaloo vanquished R. Dukes of Alcorn 
6—2 in the singles, while in the doubles E. Lewis and 
N. Lewis of Tougaloo defeated Patton and Walker of 
Alcorn, 7—5. 

The second annual SCAC Track and Field Meet and 
Tennis Tournament was held at Southern University, 
Scotlandville, Louisiana, on April 26, 1941, with Le- 
land College serving as host, and with the following 
colleges participating: Arkansas Baptist College, 
Dillard University, Leland College, Southern Chris- 
tian Institute, Stillman Institute and Tougaloo College. 
The summary of points were: Dillard, first place with 
41 points, Stillman, second place with 15 points, Le- 
land, third place with 13 points, Arkansas Baptist, 
fourth place with 7 points, and Tougaloo, fifth place 
with 5 points.” 

It was through the vision and foresight of E. S. 
Bishop, Principal of Corinth Colored High School, 


“Ibid, p. 13, 1942. 
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that a Colored High School Conference was organized 
—a Colored Athletic and Literary Association to place 
athletics and other activities of the colored high schools 
of the State on a higher level, as well as to direct and 
control all inter-racial relations. 

Even though no appropriation had been made by 
school boards in previous years to provide Physical 
Education and other activities, because of limited 
finance, the schools through their own efforts have made 
much progress. 

Although high school athletics had been in existence 
long before the formation of the Association, this 
gesture may be considered as being the beginning of 
the big ‘8’? Conference composed of the following 
high schools: Alexander High School, Brookhaven; 
Eureka High School, Hattiesburg; Forest High School, 
Forest; Harris High School, Meridian; Louisville 
High School, Louisville; Lanier High School, Jackson; 
Magnolia High School, Magnolia; Oak Park High 
School, Laurel; and Yazoo.City High School) Yazoo: 
During the third meeting of the Association, the Oak 
Park High School Dragons won state championship in 
football for the second consecutive year, and the Lanier 
High School Bulldogs won second place.” 

This conference along with the Little Six Confer- 
ence has its own constitutions, that govern the member 
schools. They participate in football, basketball, track 
and field days. | 

Although all of the teams have made wonderful 
records much credit should be given to the Alexander 
High School Panthers who were declared the mythical 
eleven for Negro High Schools in the Big 8 Confer- 
ence for 1943: 


“Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 80, Vol. XI, No. 4, January, 
1935, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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This team’s record against her opponents was: 


Hazelhurst 0 Alexander 42 
Laurel 0 Alexander 19 
Hazelhurst 0 Alexander 26 
Eureka 13 Alexander 13 
Yazoo ) Alexander i 
Meridian 7 Alexander 53 
Magnolia 0 Alexander Se, 


This great team also played Gaudet High School of 
New Orleans, Louisiana, champions of that state in 
the Toy Bowl in New Orleans, Louisiana, on Decem- 
ber 10, 1943." 

According to a letter received from Principal A. A. 
Alexander recently, Alexander School has given to the 
State four championship football teams since 1936, 
four championship boys basketball teams, three times 
in lead in girls basketball and five times won the track 
and field meet.” 

The Little Six Athletic Conference was organized 
fomestumulate Greater interest in athletics, encourage 
clean sports, advancement in athletics and promote the 
general welfare of the boys and girls in Northeast 
Mississippi. It is a non-profit organization. 

The schools composing the organization are as fol- 
lows: (1) Aberdeen High School, Aberdeen, Missis- 
sippi; (2) Monroe County Training School, Amory, 
Mississippi; (3) Union Academy, Columbus, Missis- 
sippi; (4) Corinth Colored High School, Corinth, Mis- 
sisippi; (5) Oktibbeha County Training School, Stark- — 
ville, Mississippi; (6) Carver High School, Tupelo, 


Personal letter received from Principal A. A. Alexander dated 
“Jackson Advocate, p. 6, December 4, 1943, Jackson, Mississippi. 
Mississippi Enterprise, December 11, 1943, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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Mississippi; (7) Mary Holmes Junior College, West 
Point, Mississippi; (8) Ministerial Institute and Col- 
lege, West Point, Mississippi. 

This conference centralizes its activities upon five 
major sports: (a) Football, (b) Basketball, (c) Track, 
(d) Boxing, and (e) Softball. 

Two highpoints of its Constitution are: 

—No officer of the conference shall receive a salary 
for his services; and no player who is not in regular 
attendance in his school and who is not maintaining 
a passing grade in school shall be permitted to par- 
ticipate in any athletic contests sponsored by the re- 
spective school of the conference. Besides, the names 
of the eligible players who are to participate in a con- 
test, must be submitted to the team to be played, a 
week previously.” 

To Professor H. M. Thompson, Director of Ath- 
letics, Alcorn A. & M. College. goes the credit of being 
the founder of the Southwest Mississippi Athletic Con- 
ference which takes in eight of the leading High Schools 
in Mississippi, namely: Alcorn Laboratory High 
School, Alcorn, Mississippi; Amite County Training 
School, Gloster, Mississippi; Brumfield High School, 
Natchez, Mississippi; Claiborne County Training 
School, Port Gibson, Mississippi; Lincoln County 
Training School, Bougue Chitto, Mississipp1; Natchez 
College High School, Natchez, Mississippi; St. Fran- 
cis School, Natchez, Mississippi; and Utica Institute, 
Utica, Mississippi.” 


*Information sent to me by E. S. Bishop, Principal of Corinth 
Colored School, Corinth, Mississippi, and founder of the Conference, 
April 11, 1944. 

“Information received from the “Summary of the first meeting of 
the Southwest Mississippi Athletic Conference,’ held at Alcorn A. & 
M. College, Alcorn, Mississippi, December 2, 1944. 
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The first conference was held at Alcorn A. & M. 
College on December 2, 1944. The purpose for which 
the conference was organized “‘is to promote the physi- 
cal and mental welfare of the students in High School; 
to foster athletic games and contests in connection with 
the same, to formulate from time to time, and to recom- 
mend for adoption by the various authorities control- 
ling athletics in these institutions such regulations as 
will tend, not only to promote clean sports, but also 
to maintain scholarship; and to adopt and enforce uni- 
form rules governing all games played and meetings 
held under the auspices of this conference.” 

The representatives of these High Schools at this 
Centerence were: 


Alcorn Laboratory High School, Alcorn, Mississippi. 
ienesident- bo. Bowles, I4--C, Archer, Mrs: :E. R. 
Denia |e ies Jackson, .Vi.- J. Liyells and. J> M- 
Thompson. 
Amite County Training School, Gloster, Mississippi. 
R. E. Weddington. 
Brumfield High School, Natchez, Mississip pt. 
envi fiennings. 
Claiborne County Training School, Port Gibson, 
Mississippi. 
Ee VV. Reeves. 
Lincoln County Training School, Bogue Chitto, 
Mississippi. 
Cee and D: J. Riley, Jr. 
Natchez College High School, Natchez, Mississippt. 
President W. L. Nelson, W. E. Hawkins, Mrs. Ora 
L. Williams—Sims. 


“Information taken from Article II of the Constitution of the South- 
west Mississippi Athletic Conference, 
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St. Francis School, Natchez, Mississippi. 
Joseph Jackson, Sister Norbert. 

Utica Institute, Utica, Mississippi. 
Wine le. sHloltzclaw auc: 


This innovation springing from the fertile mind of 
H. M. Thompson is not surprising for he is justly re- 
ferred to as the “Dean of Negro Athletics in Missis- 
sippi.’ He has been connected with the Negro “Big 
8” Conference for a number of years... He ts alsoean 
ofhcer in the South-Central Athletic Conference, the 
South-Central Board of Officers, and in the Southwest 
Mississippi Athletic Conference. Even during his col- 
lege days spent at Tougaloo College, he was known as 
the most versatile student ever to attend theresa 
took part in every extra-curricular activity save one. 
He has also done graduate work at Wiley College and 
Atlanta University. He is now doing Boy Scout work 
at Meridian, Mississippi. 

He was formerly Assistant Coach at Wechsler and 
Harris High Schools, Meridian, Mississippi; and Oko- 
lona Industrial School, Okolona, Mississippt. 

Having sprung from a family of teachers on both 
sides, he has chosen this profession too, and 1s con- 
sidered as being one of the best teachers of Mathe- 
matics and Physics in Mississippi.” 

Finally, “the almost statewide absence of public 
recreational facilities for Negroes gives our colleges,” 
says former Dean J. M. Cowan, “for the teaching of 
an inclusive course in recreation together, with an ap- 
preciation for the finest athletic ethics.” 


Personally interviewed Professor H. M. Thompson at Alcorn A. & 
M. College, Alcorn, Mississippi, December 15, 1944. 
4SCAC Bulletin, p. 17, 1939, Okolona, Missippi. 
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H. M. THompson 
Director of Athletics, 1944-1945 
Alcorn A. & M. College 
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CHAPTER XII 


MUSIG EDUCA EION AS IT? AFFECTS tiie 
MISSISSIPPI. NEGROUN: SCHOOL 
AND COMMUNITY ; 


In the home, the church, the school, the community, 
music is a subject that touches intimately every phase 
of our lives. Its influence lifts us to a higher type of 
citizenship. But it was found that the weak spot in 
Mississippi’s music education programme was along 
the line of public school music, that is sight singing, 
ear training, the rudiments of music, and music appre- 
ciation. This phase of music education it was thought 
should be provided for every child through the grades 
in Mississippi, for it was the only musical training the 
masses of our. children would ever have. 

So in 1913 a need was felt by the State Music Teach- 
ers Association (white) for a proper organization of 
music education in the public schools of Mississippi. 
In 1920 the State Supervisor of High Schools (white) 
recommended that credit toward high school gradua- 
tion be given for music study when done in accordance 
with certain standard requirements. The recommenda- 
tion was approved by the State Superintendent of 
Education. | 

The State Accrediting Commission, which was or- 
ganized for the purpose of adjusting the matter of 
credits between the high schools and the colleges of 
the state, appointed a committee in February, 1922, 
to investigate the advisability of granting credit for 
music study in the State Music Teachers Association 
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engaged in working out regulations for music study in 
the high schools. The regulations were submitted by 
the committee to the State Accrediting Commission and 
were adopted by the Commission, going into eftect 
1924-1925. A State Board of Music Examiners was 
appointed by the State Superintendent of Education and 
music license was issued upon the authority of the State 
Accrediting Commission. 

Because other states refused to recognize non-legal 
license which placed Mississippi music teachers at a 
disadvantage in other states, steps were taken to obtain 
legal status for Mississippi Music license. 

A Music Bill was introduced and passed in the 1926 
Legislature creating a State Board of Music Examin- 
ers, providing certification for music teachers and al- 
lowing credit for music study in the public schools in 
Mississippi. While other states had taken this step a 
number of years ago, the music bill passed by the 1926 
Legislature in Mississippi may be considered as being 
the broadest and most comprehensive piece of legisla- 
tion for music education passed by any state in the 
union.’ 

It also shows how Mississippi's Negro youth 1s tak- 
ing advantage of music education. 

“Rote singing,” said Lovelace, “is singing by imita- 
tion, and requires no theoretical knowledge. It is the 
simple, happy and effective means of opening up to the 
child a new and pleasant activity. Here, in the melody, 
rhythm, and poetic content of the various songs, he 
finds in a natural attractive medium, expressions of 
delightful experience of other people.’” 


E3 hs Stew adie S 
‘Biennial Report and Recommendations of the State Superintendent 
of Education, 1925-1927, Jackson, Mississippi. Report of Miss Minnie 
B. Aust in Music Education, pp. 13-15. 

°“Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 10, Vol. XVII, No. 1, October, 
1940, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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“Varying conditions materially affect the method of 
teaching: a roté song. ~The character of the meloay 
and of the words,” says Miss Manning, “‘the age and 
condition of the class, for example, influence the man- 
ner of presentation. ‘Though no two teachers would 
present a song in exactly the same way, there are cer- 
tain features common to every successful presentation 
of a rote song. (1) The wise teacher does not indulge 
in baby talk. Children of school age quickly discover 
and resent any patronizing attitude on the part of the 
teacher. (2) Something about the story of the song 
is always in order, provided it is sensible and to the 
point. Song stories are tedious and waste time. (3) 
The melody should be sung distinctly and naturally. 
The unimportant words and syllables should not be 
drawled out, but made subordinate as in good reading. 
(5) The teacher should have the song committed or 
be so familiar with words and music as to need only 
an occasional glance at the printed page. ‘The entire 
song should be sung to the children several times. The 
first phrase should be sung several times, the children 
listening and then imitating. When the class has sung 
the first phrase accurately, the second is taken in the 
same way. The two are then sung together. One 
phrase at a time should be taught until the song is well 
learned. After the sona has been well learned the 
children should be taught that hollering is not singing, 
but that they should sing in moderate tones.” 

Of special interest is the fact that as a result of an 
act passed by the 1944 Mississippi Legislature, text- 
books in Public School Music were secured called: The 


‘Manning, M. V., “How to Teach a Rote Song,” Mississippi Educa- 
tional Journal, p. 8, Vol. 20, No. 3, December, 1943, Jackson, Mis- 
Sissippi. 
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American Singer, tor the Elementary grades; and as a 
result rapid progress has been made by the pupils with 
the cooperation of the Supervisor of Public School 
Music and the teachers. Because of the fact that no 
provision was made for training of pupils of the Junior 
High Department, the teachers themselves, and espe- 
cially those who have had special training in the field 
of Music have worked wonders with various Junior 
High School Aggregations. 

Of special emphasis is the work that has been done 
by Princess E. Beasley, a graduate of Tougaloo Col- 
lege, Tougaloo, Mississippi, and with a Minor in 
Music, in the formation of the famous Smith Robert- 
son Jubilee Chorus that was formed during the school 
term 1945-1946. This is the first time in the whole 
history of the school that such a musical aggregation 
as this has been formed. This 40 Voice Chorus has 
won the admiration and praise of the Jackson popu- 
lace. Their initial appearance was made out to Lanier 
High School on April 5, 1946, before a large and ap- 
preciative audience. Perhaps their greatest thrill came 
when they were invited by the Director of Music— 
Professor A. M. Lovelace—to sing during the Vesper 
Service at Jackson College on March 28, 1946. From 
all indication, it seems as if they are headed toward 
becoming the most outstanding musical aggregation in 
Jackson. 

It was the private colored schools who from the very 
beginning in Mississippi made Music a living institution. 

Believing that Mississippi Negroes have a natural 
talent for music, at Piney Woods School, Piney Woods, 
Mississippi, “the opportunity school for colored boys 
and girls,” the officials of the Music Department there 
interest themselves in discovering real musical talent, 
and helping to develop them. So either classic or swing 
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SMITH ROBERTSON JUBILEE CHORUS 
Princess E. Beasley, Directress. 


music as desired by the pupil is taught. It was at Piney 
Woods, under the capable leadership of Willie Rice, 


Instructor of Swing Music for the all-girl band, that 
“The Swinging Rays of Rhythm had their beginning.” 
Beatie hehe 


®Piney Woods School News, p. 1, Vol. 1, No. 1, September 1942, 
Piney Woods, Mississippi. 
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The Utica Singers of Utica Normal and Industrial 
Institute, Utica, Mississippi, traveled extensively in the 
interest of the school. ‘Lhe group Number One made 
trips to Europe, and thus further adding to the prestige 
ot the school. ‘The Prentiss Singers ot Prentiss Insti- 
tute, and the Saints Industrial Singers, of Lexington, 
Mississippi, generally would make various trips to vari- 
ous sections of America giving concerts, soliciting finan- 
cial aid to help the schools, as well as gaining the at- 
tention of worthy students. At Saints Literary and 
Industrial School is found a 20-piece band that is con- 
sidered one of the best youth bands in the country. 
This band is under the direction of Miss Counsuella 
Carter. mst. 

The choral group of Southern Christian Institute of 
Edwards, Mississippi, under the capable leadership of 
Directress Gertrude S. Jackson gave a series of pro- 
@iamsein leading cities in America the latter part. of 
1943. This institution has been long noted for its 
gifted singers.’ 

The Rust College Singers of Rust College, Holly 
Springs, Mississippi, have for many years pioneered the 
way by sending their college quartettes, glee clubs, and 
choir into various parts of Mississippi as well as vari- 
ous parts of America. At the present Rust College 
Singers still rank among the best in the field of music.” 

The Negro County Training Schools and the High 
Schools of Mississippi have their bands, choruses, quar- 
tettes and glee clubs. 

Brumfield High School, Natchez, Mississippi, has 
had for a number of years one of the best equipped 


*Information gathered when I visited these schools the summer 
of 1943. 

"The Chicago Defender, Chicago, Illinois, January 15, 1944. 

“Information received when I visited Rust College, Holly Springs, 
Mississippi, September, 1943. 
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bands in the South. So enthusiastic were Negro patrons 
interested in this aggregation becoming a success that 
the Band Mothers of Brumfield High School sponsored 
an $800 drive to purchase an outfit of band uniforms 
and other necessities. The group is wees by Di- 
rectress: Alice EZ. Thomas. 

Tupelo Colored: High School,* Tupelo, ands ta 
Harris High of Meridian have for many years had 
outstanding band aggregations. The band at Harris 
High is directed by J. S. P. Lee who is considered one 
of “the best musical directors in® thatrsection «same 
band under Director” U:25.. Hunt tasehad few to 
excellity: 

At all of the Senior Negro Colleges, namely: Alcorn 
A. & M. College, Jackson College for Negroes, Rust 
College, Holly Springs, Mississippi, Industrial Col- 
lege, Holly Springs; Tougaloo College, Tougaloo; and 
Campbell. College, Jackson, and Natchez College, 
Natchez; the aims in music education seems to be as 
follows: (1) To meet the growing demands of the 
public for better trained music teachers; (2) to meet 
the needs of students who are preparing to teach or 
supervise music in the public grade and high schools; 
and (3) to assist students who desire individual les- 
sons in piano, violin, pipe organ, voice and various in- 
struments of the band and orchestra. | 

To examine these colleges still further these facts 
are found: 

Between 1887 and 1888, Music became prominent 
and the Tougaloo College Chorus had a large reputa- 
tion. Concerts were given yearly, attracting large au- 


"Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 54, Vol. XVII, No. 3, December 
1940, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Tnformation gathered from these schools when I traveled over the 
State the Summer of 1943. 
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diences of both races. Among the selections sung in 
these concerts were Gound’s “Gallia; Smart’s Bride of 
Dunkerron’”’; Sullivan’s “Festival Te Deum”; Rhein- 
Metre! cate Clarice. o berstein, ;~ ‘Floratio= Parker's 
Beene) oly City, “;-Ftandel’s~ Messiah >> Gade s-‘Cru- 
saders’; Mendelssohn’s ‘“Walpurgis Night’? and 
trans Eloly City.” 7 

The Department of Music at Tougaloo College now 
cooperates actively in community programs, sending 
out into the rural churches members of the choir to 
assist in services in which stati members preached. The 
College choir makes an annual appearance at Millsaps 
College (white) Jackson, at the Mississippi Negro 
Teachers Association, and.the Pageant of Negro Mu- 
sic sponsored by Harmonia Music Club of Jackson.” 

In 1940 a Music Contest and Festival was spon- 
sored by Jackson College under the direction of A. M. 
Lovelace, Music Director. It was sponsored for the 
sole purpose of encouraging the proper type of Music 
as well as to improve the Music in the Elementary 
Schools and High Schools of Mississippi. Contest 
songs were selected and sent to every elementary and 
high school in the state. The choruses were to com- 
pete against each other in respective counties in order 
that the winners could come to Jackson as the guest 
of the college Thus, the State-wide Song Fest is 
made up of those elementary and high groups that 
have won first place in their own district contests. The 
final gathering is not a competitive one, but its sole 
purpose is to provide entertainment for the lovers of 


UThe Tougaloo News, p. 13, Vol. 54, No. 3, January 1944, Tougaloo, 
Mississippi. 

™Tbid, p. 3, No. 5, May, 1943. 

Mississippi Educational Journal, pp. 24-25, Vol. XVII, No. 2, 
November, 1940, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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music." At the Festival of Music and Fine Arts held 
at Jackson College in 1943, Fine Arts exhibit featured 
work of Dr. Hule Woodruff students of Atlanta Uni- 
versity Art School. Campbell College and Jackson 
College joined in a program of dramatic choral music.” 

Some outstanding Musicians who have served, and 
some who are still serving Mississippi Negro youth 
are as follows: 

In 1921 Frederick Hall came to Jackson College as 
director of music. Young, enthusiastic and highly 
trained, his genius soon began to show itself. In the 
first year a new curriculum was built and music became 
an active subject in the course of study. A chorus, 
quartet, male and female glee clubs were organized, 
and the first band and orchestra in the history of the 
school became a reality. 

By the end of this first school year the name of Fred- 
erick Hall and the department of music at Jackson 
College was known in all parts of the state. 

At the end of the 1921-22 session Mr. Hall was 

appointed as the part time supervisor of music in the 
Negro city schools of Jackson, the first to hold such a 
position. He continued his work at the college and 
carried out his new duties as supervisor with the suc- 
cess of a master consecrated to his tasks. 
' At the beginning of his third year of tenure Miss 
Nannie Marshall was appointed as his full time as- 
sistant and several whom Mr. Hall had trained be- 
came student assistants. 

Each year of his five-year period at Jackson was 
marked by some special achievement. A five thousand 
dollar pipe organ was installed, an octet was invited 


“Jackson Advocate, Jackson, Mississippi, March 25, 1944. 
“Thid, April 24, 1943. 
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to Chicago to make phonograph records. The depart- 
ment of music at Jackson College became fully accred- 
ited and students trained there began to fill important 
positions in the state. An extension instruction service 
was established and music teachers were sent to all 
parts of the state to take the facilities of the college 
to sections where other music instructors were not 
available. 

Outstanding among his achievements in Mississippi 
were his successful efforts to establish through his music 
inter-racial good will. Barriers of misunderstanding 
were broken down and doors in all areas which hitherto 
had been closed were opened and new recognitions were 
given to a person who had been previously denied many 
opportunities. 

Not only was he a versatile musician but also a 
forceful orator. His speeches and lectures were re- 
ceived with enthusiasm and many were the valuable 
results which came from his sound preachments. 

He raised music appreciation to a new high level in 
Mississippi and Negro music in which he took special 
pride and held particular authority was exalted. 

He moved about among the school, homes and 
churches in Mississippi with a dignity and a moral 
cleanliness that. caused all people to love and respect 
him and to exclaim until this day that there has never 
been another like Fred Hall. 

The progress of education in Mississippi owes much 
to Frederick Hall. Under his influence schools in delta 
and hill included music in their curricula; churches 
sought to improve the music for their worship servy- 
ices and music in the home took on a new life. 

He left Mississippi for larger fields of service, con- 
tinuing to improve himself as he worked. Study in 
New York under a Rosenwald fellowship, study and 
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research in West Africa under a Phelps Stokes grant 
rounded out an education that puts this great man at 
the top of music educators among our people. 

He is an arranger and composer of note and his 
works are used by groups and individuals in all parts 
of the world. His pupils who are disciples in every 
sense of the word are following in the footsteps of 
their master and all over the country they are mak- 
ing good. 

Mississippi salutes Frederick Hall. 

Kermit N. Holly is a graduate of Clark College 
and Chicago Musical College. For the past fifteen 
years he has been teaching music throughout the state, 
namely: at Jackson College from 1930-1934; Lanier 
High School, 1934-1938; Alcorn A. & M. College, 
1938-1941, and is at present teaching music at Jack- 
son College and Lanier High School. In 1928-1930 
he toured the Eastern and Middle West States as a 
concert violinist. He has written several original com- 
positions, two of which are published. 

Wherever Holly has taught his hand work has been 
very much in evidence for he has developed some ex- 
cellent musical organizations that will be long remem- 
bered, While at Alcorn A. 7& Mi) Colleges eh aon 
ganized the famous 62-piece band, the college orches- 
tra, and was the prime mover behind the Purple and 
Gold Serenaders. It was from such organizations as 
these that Frank M. Christmas, Robert W. Hunter, 
and Thomas Moman got their start. Some of his 
other contributions to the State Music Program have 
been to help organize Festivals at Clarksdale, Mc- 
Comb, and Tupelo. MHhlly is also gifted with a rich 
baritone voice, and the many programs he has ap- 
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peared on prove conclusively that he is quite versatile 
in the field of music.” 


ae 


Mrs. Gustava M. GoopEN 
Popular Music Teacher and 


Critic, Jackson, Miss. 


ee one aa 


"Personally interviewed: Kermit N. Holly, February 5, 1944, at 
Jackson, Mississippi. Received letter from him March 10, 1944. 
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In a little home, in the city of Jackson, was born the 
little girl Gustave Rilla Mason, the youngest child of 
a family of five. Her father died while she was very 
young, but her mother, with small means, had one 
absorbing purpose in life, that is, to see her children 
educated. 

Mrs. Gooden, from early childhood, was serious 
and highly religious. When only eight years of age 
she professed Christ and joined Mount Helm Baptist 
Church. During her whole life she has not missed 
more than a dozen Sundays attending Sunday School, 
serving as teacher in the church school more than fif- 
teen years. 

Mrs. Gooden received her literary education in 
Jackson, attending the Smith—Robertson public school 
through the eighth grade, attending Jackson College 
through high school and college, graduating from col- 
lege with the Bachelor of Arts Degree in 1937. Along 
with her literary education she also developed her 
natural musical ability, spending five summer sessions 
in the School of Music, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois, and completing the Supervisor’s 
course in Public School Music from University Exten- 
sion Conservatory, Chicago, Illinois, having attained 
her advanced training in evening and summer school 
while she was an in-service teacher. 

She possesses the charm of every real person, ap- 
preciative of others and interested in their welfare. 
She believes that the thing that counts most in life is 
“oetvice to Others.’ This can be substantiated by 
her untiring service for twenty-two years as choir di- 
rector and pianist of Mt. Helm, one of the three oldest 
Baptist Churches for Negroes in the state. She taught 
one year in a Hinds County Rural School and six years 
in Smith-Robertson city school; supervised Public 
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School Music in the Jackson City Schools for four 
years; taught college music and high school subjects for 
two years and a summer at Jackson Se during 
President Dansby administration. 

In the musical field Mrs. Gooden has been one a 
Mississippi's pioneers and substantial contributors. She 
was the first pianist of the Jackson Male Glee Club; 
is First Vice-president of Harmonia Music Club, Inc.; 
is organizer of and directress of the Coleridge-Taylor 
Choral Ensemble, which is a Cosmopolitan group ‘of 
singers from all walks of life (preachers, teachers, 
beauticians, maids and common laborers) united to 
keep up their morale and music appreciation and at the 
same time keep the world mindful of great music; ts 
pianist for Choir No. Two of Farish Street Baptist 
Church. 

Because of the flame which obsesses her that people 
should aspire to something higher, better and holier, 
she has been called upon to share her knowledge of 
music and theory. Willingly she has given assistance 
and advice to choirs in different parts of the state; has 
given inspirational talks to Young People and Adult 
Groups in cities throughout the state. Some of the 
noted addresses are ‘Music As a Hobby” and “Better 
Music in Baptist Churches.”’ She has also served on 
forum discussions of School Music Problems and for 
three years directed the music at the Presbyterian Con- 
ference for Negro Christian Women at Jackson Col- 
lege. She was Supervisor of the first May Day Exer- 
cise in Jackson in which Negro Public School children 
participated; directed various groups which furnished 
music for inter-racial meetings, radio broadcasts, oper- 
ettas and cantatas. 

In the midst of her many duties for she is a very 
busy person, being a housewife as well a as professional 
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woman, she does not forget the question of Youth’s 
welfare. She conducted the first Daily Vacation Bible 
School for Mt. Helm Church Sunday School. 

She is the happy wife of Mr. James Gooden, former 
principal of Lanier High School, present principal of 
Mary Jones School, Jackson. A friend says of her: 
“Of all persons whom I have known Mrs. Gustava 
Mason Gooden has in her that cherished spontaneous 
love for every living thing which will work all things 
after the Counsel of God's own will.” 

Sara Booker—Turner, daughter of the late Dr. and 
Mrs. Joseph A. Booker, Little Rock, Arkansas, an ac- 
complished pianist and organist, hails from a musical 
family. She holds an A.B. degree from Arkansas Bap- 
tist College of which her father was president for forty 
years, beginning her music education under the tutelage 
of her sister, Mrs. M. B. Peary of the Music Depart- 
ment of Southern University, she later attended North- 
western University School of Music and received the 
degree of Music B.. Mrs. Turner has done graduate 
work at Chicago Musical College, and has written sev- 
eral compositions for voice and piano, and a pageant, 
“Pilgrim of Song,” based upon Negro life in the South. 
This pageant was featured by a group under her direc- 
tion in the city auditorium of Birmingham, Alabama, 
and other cities of the South. 

After having headed the Department of Music for 
a number of years at Leland College of Louisiana she 
resigned to accept the position of Director of Music 
at Tougaloo College. Here her all-girls choir of forty 
voices is making a signal contribution in the realm of 


"Personal letter received from Miss Jennie Ruth Scott, Wechsler 
High School ‘Teacher, Meridian, Mississippi, July 3, 1944, who has 
known the above character for a number of years. The author was 
moved to write this chapter knowing her good work. 
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Head of the Music Dept., 
Tougaloo College, 
-Tougaloo, Miss. 


SARA B. TURNER 


music education of Mississippi, and is proving music 
to be the most potent morale builder open to all people 
regardless Ol age. race-Or creed: 

She succeeded at Tougaloo College, Orville Mose- 
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ley, now in the Armed Service.” Mosely directed the 
A Chapella Choir and made several tours with it. One 
of the tours was in 1942 when they visited Alabama, 
Louisiana and Mississippi. Professional records were 
also made so that their singing might be enjoyed by 
countless numbers of persons who would have the op- 
portunity of hearing them in person.” 

Mrs. Turner has not only maintained and carried on 
the high standards set by him, but in her chorus work 
and especially in the training of individual voices, has 
demonstrated her ability as an exceptional music 
airectress.~ 

Professor A. M. Lovelace, Director of Music at 
Jackson College, has a very lucrative background in 
the fields of music. He is a graduate of The American 
Conservatory of Music and Sherwood Music School. 
He has conducted group singing all over America, and 
issascomposer of note. His idea of a Music Contest 
and Festival to encourage the proper music in the 
elementary and high schools in music education has 
borne forth fruit. Recently he was named Music Con- 
sultant for the Jackson, Mississippi, USO Club for 
Colored Troops. He has conducted a number of 
group singing programs at the Jackson Army Air Base, 
and through the USO Club has extended his services to 
Camp McCain, Mississippi, where he recently lead a 
song feast that was participated in by his special chorus 
from Jackson College and well over 2,000 soldiers.” 


Ruth R. Sanders, Head of the Music Department, 


‘Personally interviewed Sara B. Turner, ‘Vougaloo College, Touga- 
loo, Mississippi, June 10, 1944. 

“The Tougaloo News, ‘Yougaloo, Mississippi, p. 3, No. 5, May, 
1943, ; | byt Hl 
“Jackson Advocate, Jackson, Mississippi, April 25, 1942. 
“Jackson Advocate, Jackson, Mississippi, October 16, 1943, 
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Alcorn A. & M. College, received her Diploma, Fisk 
University School Music, 1918, her College work at 
Alcorn A. & M. College, and is a Graduate Student, 
Sherwood School of Music. Her musical career as a 
pianist and director of music finds.her in a class among 
the talented few. 

She is a composer, a concert artist, and a musical 
genius. To know her is to love her music. May she 
continue to serve the Mississippi youth for her efforts 
will never be in vain. 

Perhaps one of the most workable and serviceable 
music organizations in Mississippi's community is that 
of the Harmonia Music Club, Inc., who is a branch of 
The National Association of Negro Musicians, Inc., 
and whose present destiny is in the capable hands of 
its most efficient President, Mrs. E. E. Redmond. 

As one of the primary objectives of Harmonia Music 
Club, Inc., of Jackson, Mississippi, is to organize Music 
Clubs throughout the State of Mississippi as branches 
of the National Association of Negro Musicians, Inc., 
‘to this end,” in 1941, letters were sent out from Har- 
monia Club to many outstanding Musicians of Mis- 
sissipni for the rurvose of discussing the possibility of 
organizing a State Music Association. 

The initial oreanization meeting was held during the 
session of the Mississippi Negro Teachers Association, 
Lanier High School, Jackson, Mississivpi, March 13— 
14, 1941. under the sponsorship of Harmonia Club, 
with a total attendance for the two sessions of thirty 
musicians and music lovers. The business of the Asso- 
ciation and Panel discussion of ““What is the Musical 
Needs of the Negro Youth in Mississippi.” 

As an outgrowth of that meeting, representatives 
of five Music Clubs met and formed a permanent or- 
ganization. The paramount aim of the State Music 
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Association is: “To create a State Scholarship Fund 
for Worthy Pupils.” 

Finally although we are in war now, if the peace to 
be attained is to be effective and a lasting one, music 
must be interrelated and integrated with everything, 
everywhere, in practically all fields of human endeavor, 
for music is a universal brotherhood of man. 
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CHAPTER NIITI 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING FOR 
NEGROES IN MISSISSIPPI 


In attempting to give a brief analysis of the Institu- 
tions of Higher Learning for Negroes in Mississippi, 
perhaps it would be wise to state that only five col- 
leges—Alcorn A. & M. College, Jackson College for 
Negroes, Mississippi Industrial College, Rust College, 
and Tougaloo College; and four junior colleges—Mary 
Holmes Seminary, Okolona Industrial School, Prentiss 
Institute, and Southern Christian Institute are accred- 
ited institutions in Mississippi. Only two of the col- 
leges—Alcorn A. & M. College and Tougaloo College 
along with being approved by the State Department of 
Education, are also approved by the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Of the 
junior colleges, only Southern Christian Institute 1s 
accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools also." Now, for a brief resume 
of the Negro Jumor Colleges in Mississippi. 


The Negro Junior Colleges In Mississippi— 
Public and Private 


“Although the public junior college is America’s re- 
sponse to the persistent urge to democratize public edu- 


“Report of Committee on Curriculum and Courses of Study in Higher 
Institutions of Learning in Mississippi. A Survey made by the Mis- 
sissippi Committee on Post-war Education of the Southern Association 
and Secondary Schools, October, 1944. 
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cation,’ says Knox M. Broom, State Supervisor of 
Agricultural High Schools and Junior Colleges in Mis- 
sissipp1 in 1929, “it is neither an extension or the ‘high 
schoot department nor an appendage to the senior col- 
lege. It is a separate and distinct entity of itself, the 
upper units ot 6-4-4 organization of secondary 
education.’”” 

The chief purposes of the Junior College are to offer 
completion courses to the masses whose education would 
otherwise be limited to high school level, and to offer 
special and part-time courses to under privileged, with 
emphasis on training in eftective citizenship and whole- 
some living with little or no regard for units, and 
incidentally to offer preparation to senior colleges with 
a minimum loss of credits, if courses are properly se- 
lected. In spite that studies have shown that junior 
colleges in general come nearer reaching the masses of 
people than do any other colleges; that Mississippi 
Junior Colleges more nearly reach the masses than 
junior colleges elsewhere in the United States; that a 
recent study shows that the junior colleges at present 
are more nearly getting to the masses of the people 
regardless of their wealth or social status than they 
did six or seven years ago—Mississippi does not have 
a Public Junior College for Negroes.’ 

During 1936-37 thirty-one counties were supporting 
11 Public Junior Colleges by direct tax lexy and three 
additional counties indicated their intention of levying 
a tax effective for the session 1937-38. The total value 
of these eleven plants is $2,777,535.00 with a perma- 


°The Junior College Bulletin, by Knox M. Broom, State Supervisor 
Agricultural High Schools and Junior Rolice es, 1929, Jackson, Mis- 
Sissipp1, pe 9: 

“Biennial Reports and Recommendations of the State Department 
of Education, 1939-1941, Jackson, Mississippi, pp. 32-35. 
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nent improvement program for the session 1936-37 
amounting to $639,738.09. 

All of these 11 public Junior Colleges are for white 
students only.” 

Thus, the suggestion of the committee of The Mis- 
sissippi Association of Teachers in Colored Schools 
appointed by President E. S. Bishop to point out some 
of. the inadequate conditions Negro education in Mis- 
sissipp! pertaining to Public Junior Colleges for Ne- 
groes was quite timely. “They recommended that at 
least three junior colleges be located at strategic points 
-in the :State; namely: the first one be located in the 
‘Delta; the second one in East Mississippi; and the third 
in South Mississippi.’ 

This important objective of the committee is also 
stressed in an article entitled: ““Negro Teachers’ Pay 
Is Issue,” by Kennett Toler, Mississippi's news column- 
ist for the Commercial Appeal’ 

A brief historical sketch of five Junior Colleges all 
private institutions for Mississippi’s Negro Youth are 
as follows: 


Mary Holmes Seminary, West Point, Mississippi 


Mary Holmes Seminary, founded and sustained by the 
Board of Mission’s for Freedom of the Presbyterian 
Church in U.S. A. It was first built in Jackson, Mis- 
sissippl, as a memorial to Mrs. Mary Holmes, the wife 


of Reverend Mead Holmes of Rockford, Illinois. The 


‘Biennial Report and Recommendations of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, J. S. Vandiver, p. 48, 1935-1937, November 1, 
1937, Jackson, Mississippi. 

°Mississippi Educational Journal, pp. 3, 5, Vol. XXI, No. 1, October, 
1944, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tennessee, November 26, 1944. 
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school opened on September 28, 1892, and after two and 
one-half years of good work, the building burned to the 
ground. It was then decided to rebuild Seminary after 
purchasing 20 acres at West Point, Mississippi. On 
January 1, 1897, the building was again destroyed by 
fire, but insurance covered damages. In December, 1899, 
the building was rebuilt, and then reopened on January 
2, 1900. Dr. Edgar I. Johnson became its first presi- 
dent, and it was during his administration that the 
Seminary made great progress. The main brick ad- 
ministration building is large and convenient—142x200 
feet, and 3 stories high. It contains 112 rooms, heated 
by steam, electricity, and there is accommodation for 
200 pupils. Then there is the Laundry, Domestic 
Science Hall, and New Music Hall that was completed 
fe 22 

In 1926, Dr. Johnson was succeeded by Reverend 
Graham Campbell; and in 1935 the Seminary became a 
State Accredited Junior College. 

The aim of the Seminary is to educate her pupils 
physically, mentally, morally, and spiritually; to train 
them first to be home-makers, then to be wise leaders 
in society and churches. It is the only institution in 
the State for the separate education of colored women.” 
It is a product of the Gospel. The development of an 
intelligent consecrated Christian Character is empha- 
S7- ae uiie Bibles used as a text every day in-every 
grade. Hmphasis is also placed upon good taste in 
dress. Domestic work is done by the students. Lessons 
in Cooking is also stressed in the high school. 


“Clay County-—Historical Research Project—Races and Nationalities 
—Assignment No. 10, Chief Canvasser, Mrs. Elizabeth Bouchillan, 
Missippi—The American Guide Series—Federal Writers Projects of 
the Works Progress Administration, Viking Press, N. Y., 1938, p. 375. 

“Personally visited Mary Holmes, August, 1943, West Point, 
Mississippi. 
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The student enrollment has always been very small. 
In 1935-36 there were 165 enrolled in the practice 
school and 105 in the High School and Junior College. 
In 1940-41 there was 105 pupils in the Elementary, 
and 125 pupils in the High School and Junior College ~ 
making a total of 230. Emphasis seems to be placed 
upon the quality of work done, and not a large student 
body. ‘There is a mixed faculty at the Seminary, and 
they have finished from some of the best colleges and 
universities.” 

In 1940-41, the Seminary’s buildings and equip- 
ments were valued at $108,827. There were 195 stu- 
dents in the elementary department and 125 students 
in the high school department making a total of 320 
There are also ‘10 faculty members.” It is*anvacered. 
ited junior college that is approved by the State De- 
partment of Education. 


Okolona Industrial School, Okolona, Mississippi 


“Perhaps one of Miuississippi’s most beautiful and 
equipped private junior colleges for Negroes is Oko- 
lona Industrial School, that is located in the Prairie 
section of the State, Okolona, Mississippi, and with a 
land plant of 380. 

The school had a most humble beginning when Pro- 
fessor Wallace A. Battle, a native Alabamian, founded 
it in 1902 in a dilapidated blacksmith shop and incor- 
porated it in 1904 under the laws of Mississippi. Pro- 
fessor Battle attended the public schools in Hartsboro, 
Alabama, and received his college training at Talla- 


*Significant Data for Mississippi Negro Schools, 1940-41, State De- 
partment of Education, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Report of Committee on Curriculum and Courses of Study in 
Higher Institutions of Learning in Mississippi, October, 1944, p. 36. 
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dega College, Talladega, Alabama; and Berea College, 
Berea, Kentucky, respectively.” 

He went into the woods and cut it out of raw ma- 
terial, having no organized support to spur him on. 
Although the school grew through privation, hardship 
and want, it was a non-sectarian institution providing 
normal and industrial training for young men and 
women of the Negro race. Aside from the inconve- 
niences and discomforts caused by the lack of funds in 
iiemoperation of the school, arfire occurred in 19.17 
which destroyed many of the principal buildings.” 

In 1921 affiliation was effected with the American 
Church Institute for Negroes, a corporation of the 
Protestant Episcopal church which operates nine in- 
stitutions for colored youth in the South. Direct con- 
trol of the School is vested in a Board of Trustees, 
with the Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of Missis- 
sippi as chairman.” Although the School serves all 
people regardless of religious faith and 1s not dogmatic 
in its teachings, emphasis is placed upon the broad 
principles of the Episcopal Church which operates a 
hreproof building (ultimately designed to house the 
girl’s industrial work). ‘These buildings were put into 
use for administrative offices, classrooms, and audi- 
torium.” 

Professor A. M. Strange was called to the presi- 
dency of Okolona in 1933 and held the position until 
O70eaeoraduate of Alcorn A. & M. College, he im- 


mediately set out on what was to become a long, suc- 


“The Okolona Industrial, Bulletin 1941-1942, Okolona, Mississippi, 
Diaz. 

“Thompson and Crawford, Multum In Parvo, Consumer Printing 
Company, Natchez, 1915, p. 38. 

®The Okolona Industrial School, A. Bulletin, “Some Pertinent and 
Interesting Facts, Okolona, Mississippi, p. 2. 

VOp.aCit. pw 4. 
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cessful, and profitable educational career. For it was 
in Jefferson Davis County, Mississippi, that the first 
Rosenwald School was built in Mississippi, as a result 
of his influence. From there, he went to Collins, Mis- 
sissippi, where he served as Principal of the public 
school. From Collins, he went to Kentwood, Louisi- 
ana. He is best remembered for his establishing the - 
first County Training School.” “This,” says Principal 
W. Milan Davis of Okolona Industrial School, in his 
book Pushing Forward, “has had a more potent and 
outstanding influence upon race education than any one 
other influence which has been, or is now, working in 
the field of education in the South for Negroes.” 

This county training school offered not only a thor- 
ough elementary and high school program, embracing 
the vocations, but it was the medium through which the © 
rural teachers for many years were developed. ‘The 
State Board, having seen that the Training School 
Program was meeting the need in education for Ne- 
groes, decided to inaugurate similar work in Missis- 
sippi. Professor Strange therefore, was sent in 1917, 
to Tupelo, Mississippi, where he served for 15 years. 
Finding on his arrival a five teacher school with 233 
students, all in the elementary grades, he developed 
and built the Lee County Training School. In May, 
1933, when he left, it was an accredited four year high 
school with 18 teachers, 864 students, and a property 
valuation of $40,000: Perhaps, I could say that he 
served as first principal of the Coahoma County Agri- 
cultural School, Clarksdale, Mississippi, giving it its 


’Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 5, Vol. XX, Davis, W. Milan, 
Pyshing Forward, p. 
SOp Cit .pe.: 
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start. So in 1933, Principal Strange, makes Okolona 
wjunior College.” 

The work of Junior College grade is offered in the 
field of Education (teacher-training). ‘The course in 
Education is so designed that graduates will receive 
thorough training in the field and will have two years 
of advanced standing toward a Bachelor’s Degree in 
Education. This course 1s state-planned and approved, 
Pieitseeraduates are eligible for a Class C..Profes- 
sional Certificate. Other courses besides resular 
courses in four years of high school work and two years 
of College work are: Music—Piano, Voice and Band; 
Practical Problems of Rural Living—Agriculture, 
Trades, Home Economics and Health, Teacher Edu- 
cation, Typing and Shortland, Athletics—Football, 
Basketball, Baseball, Tennis and Ping Pong. The 
Strange Administration also saw in 1936 the beginning 
of the Spring Session for in-service teachers, and the 
Summer Session.” 

In 1940-41, the high school had an enrollment of 
74 students, 11 teachers, and a building and equipment 
valuation of $71,468.” 

Feeling the need, he left Okolona in 1940 to go to 
West Point as President of Ministerial Institute and 
Colleve and to help make it a solid institution. He 
was succeeded by the Reverend Richard T. Middleton, 
the fourth president, who served until March, 1943, 
when he was called to the armed service as Chaplain; 
Dean G: 1) Carter served as Acting President to June. 
1943, when Professor W. Milan Davis was elected 


“Data gathered when I personally interviewed Principal Milan 
Davis, Aucust 25. 1943, Okolona, Mississippi. 

*®The Okolona Industrial School, (Bulletin 1941-1942) p. 11, Oko- 
lona, Mississippi. 

"Ibid. (Special Bulletin, September 1, 1943) p. 4. 
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Principal.” And the Board of Trustees could not have 
made a-wiser choice. For Davis’ scholastic record, as 
well as his experience amply qualifies him for this posi- 
tion. He‘earned his B.S. Degree from Alcorm Ayaan 
College in’ 1932 and:ayear later the M.S Decrees 
Rural Sociology and Agricultural Economics at Iowa 
State College. Hlevirst came-to the college int b933ea6 
tutor in Mathematics: In 1934 and 1935: hessenveq 
as Registrar and Dean of the College successively; and 
taught Sociology until 1940. It was also during this 
time that the Spring Term and Summer Session at the 
College was organized. In 1940, Professor Davis 
was one of eight Negroes selected to study Southern 
Rural Problems on General Education Board Scholar- 
ships, spending the first semester at Fisk University, 
and the second semester at Tuskegee Institute. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1941 he served a 90-day tenure as 
a collaborator for the FSA on its Project at Mileston, 
Mississippi. He is also the author of Pushing For- 
ward, and Negro Education On the Move In Missis- 
sippi. The former publication won for him honorary 
membership in the Eugene Field Society—National 
Association of Authors aud Journalists.” 

Normally the student enrollment is 175 students 
which means that the emphasis is not placed upon the 
number, but the quality of work done by them. ‘The 
teaching staff consist of twenty members; and all are 
college graduates. ‘Their salary range from $65.00 
to $150.00, with a median average of $90.00. Cot- 


*Data gathered when I personally interviewed Principal W. Milan 
Davis, August 25, 1943, Okolona, Mississippi. Significant Data for 
Mississippi Negro Schools, State Department of Education, 1940-1941. 
Mississippi Educational Journal, pp. 5-6, Vol. XX, No.1, October, 
1943, Jackson, Mississippi. 
Data gathered when I personally interviewed Principal W. Milan 
Davis, August 25, 1943, Okolona, Mississippi. 
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tages are furnished free. The educational program, 
in both the curricular and extra-curricular offerings, is 
designed to equip its graduates to become (1) compe- 
tent elementary school teachers, (2) trained crafts- 
men in the vocation of the choice, or (3) students in 
institutions to pursue further their training.” 

In 1943-1944, Principal Davis invited Dr. Charles 
S. Johnson of Fisk University, to serve as special con- 
sultant to the faculty, and use the college as a labora- 
tory field for graduate students in the Social Science 
Division of Fisk. Other consultants were Dr. Ray E. 
Wakeley, Professor of Sociology, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa; Dr. W. E. Miller of the State Board of 
Health, Jackson, who was in charge of Okolona Health 
Project. Thus Okolona’s Special project for the ses- 
sion of 1943-1944 was about Health.” 

The College from actual observation is one of the 
geanest-and best located, Ihave ever visited. The 
spirit a the faculty and seate could hardly be emu- 
lated: ~ Principal Davis is to be congratulated for 
“Pushing Forward,” and with such an idealistic plant.” 


Piney Woods Country Life School, Piney Woods, 
Mississippi 


‘Where there is life there is growth. A dead thing 
stops growing, decays, and finally returns to the ele- 
ments of which it is composed. A live thing reaches out, 
grips the elements about and makes them a part of 


“Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 8, Vol. XX, No. 1, October, 
1943, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Personally interviewed Principal W. Milan Davis on the Campus, 
Okolona, Mississippi, August 25, 1943. 

“Okolona Industrial School (Bulletin 1941-1942), p. 8, Okolona, 
Mississippi. 

“Op. Cit., August 25, 1943, Okolona, Mississippi. 
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itself, thereby growing larger and stronger all the 
time. Therefore the growth shown in the equipment 
and the usefulness of the Piney Woods Country Life 
School is an evidence of life—and life of the right 
kind.””’ —By Roger F. Etz, Boston, Massachusetts, 
when he visited the school in 1912. 


Lawrence Clifton Jones is a product of the state of 
Towa. where he acquired a good education, having com- 
pleted a course in the Marshalltown High School. He 
then finished Iowa State University with honors in 
1907. He could have gone to other parts of America 
to start his life’s work but he decided to come to Mis- 
sissippi, to the ‘Piney Woods”’ section and begin a 
school. “Certainly,” says Dr.-G.o. Dickermanee 
man made no mistake in breaking into the ‘Piney 
Woods’ country, for he found a great number of neg- 
lected people eager to welcome him to his undertaking 
and a great many white neighbors ready to join in the 
welcome and to assist his efforts.” 

Seized bv a vearning to minister to the millions of 
people of his own race. he alighted from the train at 
Braxton. Mississivpi. his entire possessions amounting 
to one dollar and sixty-five cents in money and a uni- 
versitv diploma in his pocket. His chief desire was 
to establish a school where these hundreds of colored 
vouns neovle could be tausht books and trades. For 
he believed. as Booker T. Washington had before him, 
that his race could profit more from a knowledge of 
crafts than from merely knowing books.” 


*Pamphlet—“Little Journeys to Piney Woods Schools,” by Three 
New Enelanders. Excerpts taken from article titled: Iowa to Mis- 
sissinpi, bv Dr. G. S. Dickerman, pp. 2-3. 

7A pamvhlet—Youna Pvrodle, under article titled: “Trading Molas- 
ses for Learning,’ Vol. LIII, No. 38, Philadelphia, September 23, 
1933, p. 298. 
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He opened school in 1910 with three pupils under 
a wide-spreading cedar tree. Nobody had sent him. 
He had no missionary society behind him and no sub- 
stantial backers. [Thus he asked for a contribution. 
His asking was answered by a former slave—E. N. 
Taylor, whose keen eyes “had seen the coming of the 
glory of the Lord,” by donating a $50.00 gift and 
forty acres of land. The school then adjourned to an 
old cabin to see what could be done with it. They 
cleared out the rubbish and made it clean. They rigged 
up some shelves in one corner and spread pictures over 
the rough walls. They found some planks and made 
them into a table, on which in due time were set a type- 
writer and a small printing press... Such, a, one 
beginning.” eee . 

poreager was laurence Fone: (oi fannie to secure 
an education that he takes anything that they may bring 
to get a knowledge of letters and books, as well as a 
knowledge of skill to. perform certain manual labors 
such as housekeeping, domestic arts and other kindred 
subjects for girls, and any one of a dozen trades for 
boys. Thus students have brought cane syrup,, sweet 
potatoes, corn meal, a cow; or a pig. Starting, with 
only three students in 1910,” the 1942-1943 student 
enrollment during the regular session was 350,”,/Lhere 
were a few out of state, students coming from, Michi- 
gan, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Illinois, Penngyl- 
vania, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, California, ieic. 


The faculty consists of 30 teachers and workers. 
Pr 

“Pamphlet: Young People, under article titled: “Trading Molasses 
for Learning,” p. 298, Vol. LIII, No. 38, Philadelphia, September 235 
L933: 

“Personally interviewed Mrs. Bertha J. Dishman, Bie Woods 
School, Piney Woods, Mississippi, August 31, 1943. 
' “Pamphlet: Results of Thirty Years Piney Woods County. Life 
School, Piney Woods, Mississippi, 1940, p. 1. 
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The Piney Woods Country Life School trains 
Negro boys and girls in Christianity, Character and 
Services, and is interdenominational. 

The Departments at Piney Woods School are: 
Academic; and it is divided into the Primary School, 
the Grammar School, the High School and the Junior 
College. Then there are the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, the Industrial Department, Business College De- 
partment, Music Department, Landscape and Nursery 
Work and Commercial Work. ‘This junior college is 
approved by the State Department of Education.” 

In 1927, the farm largely still in Pine and Oak for- 
est, consisted of over twelve hundred acres. The stu- 
dents raise about sixty percent of their food supply. 
At the present time, the land area of the school is a 
20 acre campus, 200 acre farm, and 1,300 acres wood- 
land. ‘The students still do most of the labor, and I 
was very proud to observe during my visit to the 
campus in August, 1943, that student boys as young 
as 10 years old were running tractors on the farm.” 

A modern fireproof building was erected in 1944 
and cost more than $50,000. It is being used for a 
dining room and for kitchens. The basement of the 
building comprises a boiler room heating plant already 
installed and a large undivided area for indoor recrea- 
tion sectors. ‘The first floor comprises a large dining 
room, 115 by 59 feet, with two large open fireplaces, 
and at the ends, locker rooms for boys’ and girls’ 
wraps. The second floor is devoted to offices of the 


“The Piney Wood School News, p. 1, Vol. 1, No. 1, Piney Woods, 
Mississippi. 

“Personally interviewed Mrs. Bertha J. Dichman, Piney Woods 
Country Life School, Piney Woods, Mississippi, August, 1943. 

Report of Committee on Curriculum and Courses of Study Higher 
Institutions of Learning in Mississippi, October, 1944, p. 36. 
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administration and class-room work. The rear build- 
ing basement or ground floor is on the level with base- 
ment of main building and consists of a large school 
commissary and supply room, large stock store room, 
and canning room. The story above on the level with 
first story of main building consists of the kitchen, 
service pantry, and milk room with the faculty dining 
room’ and service kitchen. The kitchen has a large 
three-compartment refrigerator. It is one of the most 
beautiful buildings of any school in the State. 

A grant of $10,000 from the General Education 
Board was given Piney Woods School in 1943 for a 


home economics building. 
Department for the Blind, Piney Woods, Mississippi 


Perhaps one of the most interesting yet touching 
department at the school is the Department for the 
Blind. It began on May 6, 1929, and operated under 
the State Commission for the Blind until 1932. From 
1932 to 1940 it was carried on through private con- 
tributions. Mississippi only paid teachers’ salaries. 
From 1940 to the present it has been supported through 
the State Public Welfare. As there is no state school 
for the colored blind, the welfare departments issue 
checks from the counties, and these checks take care 
of their board and tuition. 

Blind students between the ages of 7 and 20 years 
anerelioiple tor this department. ~‘In 1929 there were 
10 pupils,” says Mrs. Martha L. Foxx, Supervisor, 
“but during the 1942—43 session there were 34 pupils. 
There could have been easily 80 pupils, if there were 
space and living quarters,’ says she. ‘The children 


Data gathered when I visited Piney Woods School, campus, August, 
1944. 
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care in the selection of these pupils. avi ne ae 
ways made to see that they come from the right kinds 
of homes. ‘The course of study for them will assist 
them in going through high school. 

The American Foundation for the Blind has played 
a very cooperative role in ‘assisting this Department in 
every way. During the 1942-1943 school .session, 
Miss Grace Mills, White, a dramatic teacher, was sent 
to the Department for six weeks. Upon the conclusion 
of her stay, the pupils under her tutelage presented a 
play “Androcles and, the Lion” by Bernard Shaws 

Perhaps my greatest impression received during my 
visitation was not only the various exhibits, the various 
pictures seen, the questioning of various blind students 
by me, but the striking and dynamic personality of the 
Department’s Supervisor, Mrs. Martha L. Foxx. She 
is one of the most wide awake individuals I have ever 
met. She is a graduate of the Pennsylvania Institute 
for the Instruction of the Blind, Overbrook, Pennsyl- 
vania, as well as having two summer courses at West 
Virginia State College, and two summers at Hampton 
Institute taking special educational courses. On all 
of these occasions, she was given scholarshivs by Mis- 
sissipni’s Rehabilitation Department, and the Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind. ‘This Department is 

making ranid stride under her most capable leadership. 
Thus the two poetical expressions that caught my 
eye while I was walking over the campus. ‘Plant 
Patience in the Garden of Thy Soul,” and-“Makera 
living, but remember there is one thing better making 
a living——makine a life,” still haunts me, for Lawrence 
Clifton Jones and this monumental work should give 


“Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 68, Vol. XI, No. 4, January, 
1935, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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the casual observer more Patience. It should help us 
to take life more seriously, and try to make a contribu- 
tion just as he has done.” Or to express it in the words 
of Dr. Frank Tannenbaum, Washington, D. C., when 
he*yisited the campus in 1935 along with Dr. P. H. 
Easom when he said: ‘“‘How could a man build so fine 
a school out of such poor soil and out of his own spirit? 


Principal Jones must be some man!” 


Prentiss Normal and Industrial Institute, Prentiss, 
Mississippi 


It’ was an adventurous attempt, because of an un- 
favorable attitude towards education for Negroes in 
Meetescctionsot the State, when Professor:.J.. E.J ohn- 
son, a graduate of Alcorn A. & M. College, and his 
faithful and talented wife, Mrs. J. E. Johnson, a 
graduate of Tuskegee Institute, founded and organized 
in 1907 the famed Prentiss Normal and Industrial 
Institute. Professor Johnson began immediately -to 
place cause before leading people of the community. 
He secured letters of endorsement, and stayed a vigo- 
rous campaign outside the State. He interested friends 
in industrial education. ‘Thus the institute grew from 
the purchase of a master’s house, a few slave cabins, 
and 25 acres of land; to an academic building, (which 
was used to house the girls too), a boys’ dormitory, a 
boarding hall, laundry, two homes for teachers, and 
a trades building.” But the school operated for 10 
years supporting only two years of work above the ele- 
mentary school level. Principal Johnson and his wife 
suffered many hardships. ‘The financial status of the 


When I personally visited. Piney Woods School, Puney: Woods) 
Mississippi, August 23, 1944. 

*°Mississippi—The American Guide ‘Series, Poderal Bee of the 
Works Progress Administration, Viking Press, New York, 1938, p. 125. 
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school was uncertain because funds came from private 
subscriptions. Thus salaries of teachers were often 
delayed several months—many teachers contributed the 
balance for the advancement of the work. Contribu- 
tions also came in from the various quartettes that 
were sent out over the country. The county contributed 
substantially as it was a special type school with better 
prepared teachers than were found elsewhere in the 
county. The appropriation was not sufhcient to main- 
tain the grade work for the eight months school in 
session. 

Aside from the regular academic program, English, 
Algebra, History, Geometry and Science, the school 
attempted special training in agriculture, auto- 
mechanics, blacksmithing, carpentry, home economics, 
shoe and leather work, but they were not well estab- 
lished before 1917. The General Education Board, 
Slater Fund, Anna T. Jeanes Fund, and the agricul- 
tural services of the state helped considerably. “wo 
years of the high school were added in 1917. And 
the buildings and equipment at this time were valued 
at $35,000." 

Students who enter the Prentiss Institute bring along 
with their paper and pencil, several bushels of corn, 
peas, potatoes, and very often, two or three hundred 
pounds of beef or pork for education. Without the 
continuation of such an exchange they would not be 
able to remain in school. 

In 1934, Prentiss had grown to a plant consisting of 
500 acres of land; 16 buildings; team and trade equip- 
ment; 340 pupils; and seventeen teachers. The courses 


“Wright, J. B., “The Development of Publicity Supported Secondary 
Education for Neegroes in Mississippi,’ M. S. Thesis, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Iowa, 1935, p. 26. 
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of study include teacher-training, home science, voca- 
tional agriculture, commercial and music. 

A brick home economics building has recently been 
erected at Prentiss Institute that is estimated to cost 
approximately $20,000. ‘The Institute now has 600 
acres, 13 buildings, a student body of 525, and a teach- 
nz force of 17 teachers. All of the teachers are col- 
lege graduates and four of them have done graduate 
study at the larger universities. There will be found 
also courses in government courses and commercial 
courses.» 

The school is non-denominational, yet Christian. 
The work of the school is to try to solve some of Mis- 
sissippi’s problems. It started with the idea of co- 
Operating both with the white and the colored races 
in Mississippi. It is interesting to note that Jefferson 
Davis has three vocational agricultural teachers, county 
farm agent, home demonstration agent, a Jeanes 
teacher, and three county officials—all are graduates 
of this institution. 


Prentiss Institute is approved by the State Depart- 
ment of Education.” 


Southern Christian Institute, Edwards, Mississippi 


Southern Christian Institute was organized for edu- 
cation of colored people in 1873, by Thomas Mun- 
nell, secretary of the General Christian Missionary 
Society, who felt that ministers and Bible school teach- 
ers should be better educated. A charter was obtained 


Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 79, Vol. X, No. 4, January 
1934, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“The Pittsburgh Courier, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, November. Per- 
sonally interviewed Professor A. L. Johnson, Prentiss Institute, Pren- 
tiss, Mississippi, August 30, 1943. Report of Committee on Curricu- 
lum and Courses of Study in Mississippi, October, 1944, p. 36, 
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from the Mississippi Legislature and approved by the 
- Governér, March 5, 1875. On February 10; 1350; 
it was amended authorizing an organization on a stock 
basis of not less than $10,000 in $50 shares, and ex- 
empting all property both personal and real, to the 
amount of $250,000 from all taxed whatever. Through 
the personal solicitations of George Owens, Thomas 
Munnell and Dr. N. A. Belding, the minimum quantity 
of stock was taken. On December 4, 1877, the com- 
pany met at Indianapolis and organized and elected 
trustees. Dr. Belding was appointed financial agent 
and continued that work until January 1, 1888. To 
him, is the college indebted for its mene ae 
Isl nasiite 

he present site of the college, “the Old Cook Ble 
tation,’ two miles west of Edwards, was purchased in 
May 1882, with Randall Faurot chosen as president. 
Dufing this time there was neither: barn nor school 
house on the plantation, not even a tenement house or 
cabin that would let the rain run off the roof. The 
excessive labor and anxiety to which he was subjected 
induced an attack of swamp fever which terminated 
his life, October 10, 1882, the day preceding the com- 
pletion of the 60th year of his age. Dr. N.-A. Beld- 
ing was called to help Mrs. Faurot to prepare for the 
opening of school. On January 2, 1883, Jephthah 
Hobbs came to take over the work. 

Arrangements were immediately made with the 
proper ofhcers to take tuition free for the period during 
which the public schools were taught, hence the enroll- 
ment for January 1883 reached 180, and daily at- 
tendancemic 7 
Or three months all available space was occupied. 
But it was long, because of the bankrupt conditions of 
the county treasury, that a special legislation ordered 
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that no school in’Hinds County, whatever the color 
ot the pupils in daily attendance, the number of teach- 
ers that were employed, or the number of pupils would 
receive warrants for more than $60 per month. ‘These 
mieteants were worth, in the market at that time, but 
66 2/3% of their nominal value or only $40. ‘Thus 
it meant that the school had to receive assistance from 
other sources to carry on its work. So on March 1, 
1886, a tuition of $1 per month for all pupils to be 
paid in some manner. ‘This reduced the enrollment 
in 1886 to 80 pupils; it also reduced the expenses of 
the school. 

But in rapid succession, vast improvements were 
made. <A two-story building containing four school 
rooms, and later used as a boys’ dormitory. A small 
barn for four horses with crib, harness room, six miles 
Orevanbed = wire tfence “stretched, two room tenant 
houses, etc. 

Most of the presidents who had the college t up to 
the presidency of J. B. Lehman, worked under a con- 
tract system, such as compensation for the crops raised 
therein, the tuition paid by the county or by the pupils 
and patrons, the benefits of all donations in cash for 
any special work for which he was responsible, etc. 

On October 11, 1890, Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Lehman 
took charge of the work. President Lehman served 
for 43 years, and during this time it was found that 
the original property consisted of 800 acres of land. 
Later 465 more were purchased making the farm 
1,265 acres. In 1933, ten large buildings had been 
erected with student labor. All of these buildings are 
modernistic in every way.” 

i ene eee wt 
“Hinds County—Historical Research Project, Negro Schools ane 


ment to Races and Nationalities—Assignment No. 10, Chief Super- 
visor—Mrs. D. G. Patton, September 29,° 1936. 
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The school operates under the 6-4-4 plan. The first 
division known as the Community School consists of 
the first six grades. Grades 7, 8, 9 and 10 will com- 
pose the junior Academy. ‘The courses in this group 
are organized under the departmental system. Grades 
11 and 12, and the first two years of the traditional 
tour-year college course, are called the Junior College.” 

There have been many students to graduate trom 
here. Some became ministers, missionaries to Africa 
or Jamaica, teachers, successful business men and 
women, and model students have enrolled there from 
Africa, the Canal Zone, Jamaica, six Northern states, 
and every Southern state.” 

Southern Christian Institute has a mixed faculty, 
and they attended the largest universities of this nation. 

Among the many unique features of the college is 
the concentrated Study Plan whereby a greater oppor- 
tunity for personal attention is given by the teacher to 
the abilities, interests and needs of each student and 
a greater flexibility of schedule and of teaching meth- 
ods is made possible.” 

Southern Christian Institute is one of the two pri- 
vate Negro institutions in Mississippi whose work is 
accredited by the State Department of Education and 
by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

President Lehman retired in 1933 after serving 45 
fruitful years because of a new ruling passed by the 
United Christian Missionary Society that no person 
over 65 years of age should be employed.” 


“Southern Christian Institute (Mt. Beulah College), Catalogue, Ed- 
wards, Mississippi, 1932-1933, 1934-1935 Ibid. 1932-1933 Ibid. 

“The Mississippi Enterprise, Jackson, Mississippi, January 15, 1944. 

“Thid. October 31, 1943. 

“Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 20, Vol. X, No. 1, October, 
1933, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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Professor and Mrs. John Long, who had been Dean 
and Registrar since 1925 took over the work in 1933. 
And the college during his administration thus far has 
made rapid stride. President Long is not only a liberal 
character, but he has a pleasing personality.” 

In 1937 the college had an enrollment of 222 stu- 
dents. In 1940-41 the buildings and equipment of 
the High School were valued at $175,000. There were 
seven teachers, and a student enrollment of 95.” And 
from the college’s late president J. B. Lehman’s humble 
beginning, with only an old plantation house and a few 
acres under his direction, the college has grown to its 
present splendid plant consisting of 13 well equipped 
buildings and 1265 acres of land with an approximate 
valuation of $400,000." 

The Southern Christian Institute is Christian but 
non-sectarian. Her object is to help every student be- 
come an intelligent, useful world citizen motivated by 
the spirit of self-giving love. The following creed is 
printed on the back of registration card to be signed by | 
each student. ‘Ilo develop in myself an appreciation 
of the finer things of life; To acquire self-control and 
self-reliance; To codperate with others in student ac- 
tivities for the welfare of the school; To be loyal to 
my school and to give her my strongest support at all 
times, shall be my purpose during my attendance at 
Southern Christian Institute.” 


“Hinds County—Historical Research Project. 

Negro Schools—Supplement to Races and Nationalities—Assignment 
No. 10, Chief Supervisor, Mrs. D. G. Patton, September 29, 1936. 

“Mississippi. The American Guide Series. Federal Writers Proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Administration, Viking Press, New York, 
1938, p. 312. 

“Significant Data for Mississippi Negro Schools, State Department 
of Education, Jackson, Mississippi, 1940-41. 

“8Southern Christian Institute (Mt. Beulah College) Catalogue, Ed- 
wards, Mississippi, 1938-1939. 
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Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College, Alcorn, 
| Mississippi 


Amidst a beautiful oak grove, gently undulating and 
clothed in a perennial dress of green verdure that 1s 
pleasing to the eye and conducive to health and quieti- 
tude, Oakland College situated in Claiborne County, 
in 1828, was born. It was founded by the Southern 
Presbyterian for white male students. The Reverend 
Jeremiah Chamberlain, Presbyterian Minister, was 
elected the first president, but because of a heated argu- 
ment in the college chapel on the slavery issue, he was 
assassinated at the gate to the yard which surrounded 
the president’s home. 

Owing to the general crash in social and industrial con- . 
ditions, brought on by the war between the States, 
the property became “involved, and, -in “187 een 
grounds and buildings were sold, the State becoming 
the purchaser, and the name changed to that of Alcorn 
University, in honor of the lamented James L. Alcorn, 
then Governor of the State, and dedicated to the 
higher education of the colored Youth of the State. 

For a number of years the State of Mississippi ap- 
propriated as much as $50,000.00 per annum for the 
support of the college; but bankruptcy overtaking the 
State owing to the conditions that prevailed over the 
South in general, soon after the war, the Legislature 
in 1878, reorganized the school, and again changed its 
name to that of The Alcorn Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College, the better to comply with the Act of Con- 
gress of July 1862, a part of which is given here ;” 

General United States No. 1, act in Relation to 
Agricultural Colleges. 


“Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College Catalogue, p. 7, years 
1911-1912, Alcorn, Mississippi. 
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Mle co tatutes Vv olwl2, chapter 130, ..503 )- 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled: That there be granted to the several States 
for 
of public land, to be apportioned to each State, a quan- 
tity equal to thirty thousand acres for each Senator 
and Representative in Congress, to which the States 
are respectively entitled by the apportionment under 
the census of eighteen hundred and sixty. 

wection 2. And be it further enacted: That the land 
aforesaid, after being surveyed, shall be apportioned to 
the several States in sections or sub-divisions of sec- 
tions, not less than one-quarter of a sectio ip 
to be sold by said States and the proceeds thereof ap- 
plied to the uses and purposes prescribed in this Act, 
and for no other use or purpose whatsoever... 

Decor. o\nd be it’ further, enacted: That all 
moneys derived from the sale of the lands aforesaid, 
by the States to which the lands are apportioned, and 
from the sales of land and scrip hereinbefore provided 
for, shall be invested in stocks of the United States or 
of the States, or some other safe stocks, yielding not 
less than five per centum upon the par value of said 
stocks; and that the moneys so invested shall constitute 
a perpetual fund, the capital of which shall remain for- 
ever undiminished (except so far as may be provided 
in section fifth of this act), which may take and claim 
the benefit of this act, to the endowment, support and 
maintenance of at least one college where the leading 
object shall be, without excluding other scientific and 
classical studies, and including military tactics to teach 
such branches of learning as are related to agriculture 
and mechanic arts—in order to promote the liberal 


,) a 
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and practical education of the industrial classes in the 
several pursuits and professions of life. 

The Agricultural Land Scrip Fund, had, by judicious 
management, increased to $227,150, when the Legis- 
lature in 1878, divided it equally between the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College at Starkville (white) 
and this College giving to each $113,575, the interest 
on which is $5,678.75 per annum.” 

The caption of the law of Congress specifies that 
the act is intended to “benefit Agricultural and Me- 
chanical Arts,” and in section 4 says, “‘the leading ob- 
ject shall be—to teach such branches of learning as are 
related to agricultural and mechanical) arise sec 
Board of Trustees thought best to perfect the agricul- 
tural features first, as 90% of the people of Mississippi 
derived their support from farming, and but few were 
engaged in mechanical pursuits. But in 1888, the Board 
of Trustees asked the State Legislature the means to 
put up the shops for wood and iron. There would be 
two parallel and equivalent courses for agriculture 
and the mechanical arts, adding mainly more mathe- 
matics for the latter. 

Instruction during one year was given to students in 
free hand and mechanical drawing: In this practical 
age drawing is becoming an important study. All 
necessary expenses over and above that amount have 
heretofore been provided for by legislative appro- 
priation.” 

In 1895, the Congress passed an Act giving to the 
State another allotment of lands to be sold and the 
proceeds from which to be used for the more complete 


Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College Biennial Report, pp. 
12, 13, years 1888-1889, Alcorn, Mississippi. 

“Alcorn A. & M. College Catalogue, pp. 19-20, years 1891-1892, 
Alcorn, Mississippi. 
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endowment and support of the agricultural and me- 
chanical colleges of the State. From the proceeds of 
the sale of the lands thereby alloted to this college 
there was received an annual interest amounting to 
seven thousand, five hundred dollars. ($7500.) 

By virtue of an Act of Congress, known as the “‘Nel- 
soneact, approved March 4, 1897, the said “New 
Morrill Bill of 1890’ was amended, and the $25,000 
provided in the Morrill Bill as received by the several 
States, was increased by $5000 annually, for five years, 
when the sum received by the several States and Terri- 
tories would be $50,000. All necessary expenses above 
this amount was provided for by legislative appro- 
priations. ™ 

As to how the New Morrill Bill Fund may be used, 
the following taken from a circular letter sent out by 
the commissioner of education, dated January, 1892, 
and addressed to President of Agriculture and Me- 
chanical Arts, will show: 

“In this your attention is respectively invited to 
the limitations placed by the Act upon money received, 
which is to be applied only to instruction in agriculture, 
the mechanic arts, the English language, and the vari- 
ous branches of mathematical, physical, natural and 
economic sciences, with special reference to their ap- 
plication in the industries of life and the facilities for 
such instruction. It is held by the secretary that this 
language authorizes, besides the payment of salaries, 
the purchase from this money of apparatus, machinery, 
textbook, reference books, stocks and material used in 
instruction, or for purposes of illustrations in connec- 
tion with any of the branches enumerated.” 

Hiram R. Revels, Senator from Mississippi, re- 


“Ibid, 1911-1912, pp. 8-9. 
Ibid, 1906-1907, p. 21. 
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signed his seat in the U. S. Senate to become the first 
president of the institution. He served from 1871— 
Does 

John H. Burrus of Nashville, ‘Tennessee was elected 
to the presidency of the institution in 1882, and served 
until 1893. He and his brother James built Alcorn 
A. & M. College into one of the first modern State 
Colleges for Negroes, maintaining high standards of 
scholarship. It was during Burrus’ administration that 
the first Morrill Act amendment. known as the New 
Morrill Act, in 1890, was passed by Congress which 
gave to the state a direct appropriation out of the 
national treasury amounting for the first year to $15,- 
000.00 with the provision that this sum should be jin- 
creased: by: $1,000.00-a year for ten years whengtae 
total: appropriation for this source would be $25.00.00 
annually thereafter.” 

Professor W. H. Reynolds, a teacher of Vick bore 
with a good education background, and excellent revu- 
tation was called to the presidency in 1893-1894, but 
an attack of influenza soon brought about his untimely 
death.-and Professor Andrew J|>-Floward, Promcca. 
of Hisher Mathematics, was called upon to al out 
the unfinished year. 

Thomas J. Calloway,+a graduate of. Fisk (Univer 
sity, Nashville, Tennessee, served from 1894-1896. 
He was instrumental in launching a campaign to adver- 
tise the school. Also in 1895, Hon. A. J. McLauren, 
then senator from Mississippi, secured an additional 
grant of land to the state, and from the subsequent 
sale the college derives over $7,000.00 annually. As 


“Davis. W. Milan, Pushing Forward, pp. 14-15, Okolona, eae 
=sinni 1938. ee ali 

Pmbree, Edwin R., Brown America, p. 255, The vie Diese 
Ney ce 1934) 
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far back as 1895, President Calloway started active 
agitation for the admittance of girls to Alcorn Col- 
lege. His plea was based upon his travels in southern 
states. He was convinced that boys were better trained 
in the presence of girls.” 

EK. H. Triplett served from 1896-1899. He was 
a self made man, who had never attended college, was 
made president because of favoritism, and not because 
Ovary itness tor the job» Emphasis, as a result of 
a reorganization of the school in 1896, was placed 
upon aided Mississippi Negroes in becoming: skilled 
laborers in every line of industry. Trouble started 
between the president and his faculty, and the Board 
of Trustees dismissed practically the entire faculty and 
gave President Triplett a clean slate. In 1897, Presi- 
dent Triplett was shot by an unknown assailant. But 
in 1899, confusion and distraction came to an end when 
lieswas removed by the Board of Trustees and the 
faculty retained.” 

Professor W. H. Lanier served for six years (1899- 
1905) as President of Alcorn Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College. 

He was educated at Burrell Academy, spent a year 
at Talladega College; four years at Tougaloo College: 
then to Oberlin; next to Fisk University; and received 
his degree of B.A. from Roger Williams University. 

fliseiumst experience as a teacher was in ‘Alabama, 
but he filled every position in all grades of school work 
from one room school to the presidency of a college. 
He taught in four Mississippi Counties and two cities. 
He was honest to a fault, a lover of books, a judge of 


Davis, W. Milan, Pushing Forward, Okolona, Mississippi, 1938, 
1 Ca ae alae ia et: 

“Noble, Stuart G., Forty Years of the Public Schools in Mississippi, 
p. 85. : 
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character, a hard worker, had his own way of thinking, 
and very tenacious.” 

The college becoming co-education was perhaps the 
most outstanding event of this administration. <A 
dormitory, Truly Hall, was erected in 1903, and three 
female teachers were chosen to instruct girls in sewing, 
cooking, laundering and in nurse training.” Five hun- 
dred girls applied at once to be admitted to the college.” 

Professor L. J. Rowan was the first alumnus of the 
institution to be president. His first administration 
was from 1905-1911. 

During this administration an Act of Congress 
known as the ‘“‘Nelson Amendment to the Morrill Act 
of 1890, and approved March 4, 1907. Under this 
amendment the states and territories were granted an 
additional appropriation under the terms of the Mor- 
rill Act of 1890. ‘This fund began with $5,000.00 the 
first year and increased $5,000.00 per year for four 
years until the annual appropriation became $25,- 
000.00. Thus, Alcorn A. & M. College was benefitted 
again.” 

J. A. Martin, another alumnus of the college, suc- 
ceeded Doctor Rowan and served as president from 
1911-1915. He was formerly the second principal of 
Smith Robertson School, Jackson, Mississippi.” 

Four outstanding achievements of this administra- 
tion was the emphasis placed upon (1) intramural and 
intercollegiate activities, physical training, (2) the es- 
tablishment of a manual training department, and (3) 


SOD Cit spins ie 
"Butts, A. B., Public Administration in Mississippi, v. 147. 
Alcorn A. & M. College Catalogue, p. 51, year 1911-1912, Alcorn, 
Mississippi. 

ebid.= pee54: 

"Year Book of the Division of Negra Schools of the Tackson Public 
School System, May 1931. p. 8, Vol. 1, No. 1, comniled hy O. B. Cob- 
bins, Supervisor Negro Public Schools, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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a modern steam laundry, (4) a night school began 
during the college year 1912-1913 for the benefit of 
deserving young men and boys, who, for the lack of 
means of support are not able to go to the regular 
day school. This plan enabled them to work during 
the day and go to school at night.” 

L. J. Rowan second administration was from 1915— 
1934, a period of nineteen years of fruitful growth, or 
as a result of the constant attention of the Honorable 
James A. McClure, white, who has been secretary with 
very broad powers given him by the Board, the institu- 
tion enjoyed a growing prosperity. 

Various outstanding features occurred during his 
administration. In the first place, the Smith-Hughes 
Act was passed by Congress in February, 1917. 

The Extension Department tof the collece was es- 
tablished in 1918 by an act of the state legislature, and 
is under the direct supervision of the State Department 
of Public Education. The activities of this denart- 
ment are carried on through the followine branches: 
(a) Vocational Education. (b) Trades and Industries, 
and. (cj. Rural Education.” 

ie taculty adopted in’ 1920 the Hour System for 
the college department making it necessary for one to 
obtain credits to the amount of 180 term hours in or- 
der to graduate from the college department, and 
twenty units in order to graduate from the high school 
department.” 


“Alcorn A. & M. College Catalogue, Alcorn, Mississippi, 1911-1912, 
Ae 

“House Journal of the House of Representatives of the State of 
Mississippi, January 4, 1916—-April 8, 1916, Jackson, Mississippi, pp. 
40-41, 

“Davis, W. Milan, Pushing Forward, Okolona, Mississippi, 1938, 
p. 44. 
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The college was greatly handicapped in 1921 as a 
result of the Support Fund being too small. In the 
words of Dr. L. J. Rowan, “Our first great handicap, 
and fundamentally, the cause of all the others, is the 
Support Fund that is too small for a plant such as 
ours,’ says President Rowan, in his 1921-1923 bien- 
nial_report to the Board of Trustees?*. Our supors 
Fund was $50,000 per year, itemized as follows: 


Interest-on, 1] rust-Eund (6. 4... S12 59277 
State AD PrODriatlOle= ae aa 34 407273 
otal eet. fyatos teas ee eo) eC Oa 


With this we are reouired to do everything—pay 
some salaries, pay the labor necessary to run the sev- 
eral departments and the general school, buy material 
and equipment for the departments, repair and replace 
all broken machinery, take care of the wear and tear, 
buy mules and tractors for the farm, and heavy trucks 
for transportation—everything.’” 

To be more snecific, the Support Fund has not kept 
up with the student enrollment at Alcorn. A typical 
example is as follows: 


Support Student 
Years Fund Attendance 
LO See cag oe en eae SST AO ES 447 
1924 errs nee ee ee: 35.53 7200 52 
O25 eed. ROA ee eee 352537200 640 
LOD Ges PS Abe tn alee ae 40,000.00 739 
| ODT Te anen Shi DN tec eee 40,000.00 750 


Biennial Report of Alcorn A. & M. College, p. 5, Alcorn, Missis- 
sippi, 1921-1923, 
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Thus, the attendance increased 66% during five 
sessions, while the support funds increased only 7%. 
The support fund of 1923 averaged only $80.00 per 
student. As in President Rowan suggesting an in- 
crease of $25,000 per year, which would amount to 
$65,000. And this amount would equal only of 
$86.00 per student at the present enrollment then of 
850 students. 

Between 1921 and 1926, the college ran behind $12,- 
190.79 in payments of its accounts. But by Chapter 
eyeeaws of 1926, the Léotslature appropriated $18,- 
152.00 to liquidate these special accounts, and to cover 
emergency purchases for imperative repairs at power 
plant.” 

In 1926 House Bill 512 and a companion Senate 
Bill of the Mississippi Legislature followed exactly the 
recommendations of the Board of Trustees State Insti- 
tutions of Higher Learning, that the sum of $1,461,- 
300 be made available, through a bond issue or other- 
wise, for construction of permanent improvements at 
the four institutions under the jurisdiction of the Board. 
It was recommended that $301,300 be appropriated 
to Alcorn A. & M. College. Of this amount $200,000 
would be matched by a gift of $100,000.00 from the 
General Education Board conditioned upon the above 
appropriation, the funds to be used in constructing an 
administration building, agricultural building and 
science hall girl’s dormitory and equipment, enlarge- 
ment of dining hall, trades building and construction 
of a 30 bed hospital. Also $40,000 of the remaining 
$101,300 would be used in securing a new power plant 
and completing modernization of the water system. 
$10,000 was to be used for erection of four cottages 


“Biennial Report of Alcorn A. @ M. College, p. 5, 1926-1927, Al- 
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for housing teachers; $5,000 for equipment for indus- 
trial department; and the balance for general re- 
pairscte ! 

“The successful culmination of this $300,000.00 
building program,” says Davis, “‘is a everlasting monu- 
ment to the Rowan administration.” 

In 1934, William H. Bell became Alcorn’s tenth 
president. 

He graduated from Haven Institute High School 
and Conservatory of Meridian, Mississippi, in 1918, 
received his Bachelor of Arts from Rust College, and 
Master of Arts in Economics in 1926 at Northwest- 
ern University. His teaching experience was at Lang- 
ston University, Langston, Oklahoma; and State A. & 
M. College, Orangeburg, South Carolina.” 

The program of the college was changed from the 
quarter to the semester plan (1934-1935), and or- 
ganized around four major units including a Division 
of Agriculture, a Division of Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
a Division of Home Economics, and a Division of 
Mechanical Industries.” 

Lanier Hall, a very beautiful and comfortable dor- 
mitory for girls, was given to the college as PWA 
Docket 1373—F in the amount of $50,909 and occu- 
pied in- October; 1939°- It was named alter \\ diem 


“Biennial Report of the Board of Trustees State Institutions of 
Higher Learning, Alcorn A. & M. College, 1926-1927, Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, p. 6. 

“Biennial Report and Recommendations of the State Superintendent 
of Education, State Department of Education, 1927--1929, Jackson, 
Mississippi, p. 50. 

“Davis, W. Milan, Pushing Forward, Okolona, Mississippi, 1938, 
pp. 37, 48. 

Mississipti Educational Journal, p. 100, Vol. XI, No. 6, March, 1935, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 

“PBicnnial Report of Board of Trustees State Institutions of Higher 
Learning, p. 80, July 1, 1934-June 30, 1935, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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H. Lanier, the president of Alcorn A. & M. College; 
and during whose administration the college became 
co-education. ‘The inscription on the plaza found in 
the lobby of Lanier Hall reads in part as follows: 

“Erected and Dedicated to the memory of William 
H. Lanier, Sixth President of Alcorn Agricultural and 
Mechanical College—1899-1905. During whose ad- 
ministration the School was made co-educational.” 

This dormitory is the only project Alcorn A. & M. 
College has had to date under the Federal agencies 
and is the first building erected on the campus since 
(O28. 

A Faculty Forum was begun during the school ses- 
sion of 1934-1935 which met monthly to listen to the 
discussion of some subject relating to the educational, 
social and economic problems of the day. 

itethe school session 1935-1936, Alcorn A. & M. 
College <organized three new courses, namely: Ihe 
Departments of Business Administration, Physical 
Education and Mechanics Arts. The aim of the De- 
partment of Business Administration is to prepare stu- 
dents for positions in existing business and to develop 
in them foresight, combined with knowledge of sound 
business principles which are necessary for setting up 
new business enterprises. The Department of Physi- 
cal Education, with a sub-division of intramural ath- 
letics, seeks to provide students with attractive oppor- 
tunities for participation in recreational physical activi- 
ties. Its objectives are: to furnish a sport every stu- 
dent enjoys; to equip the prospective coach with neces- 
sary instruction and practice; and to encourage and 


"Biennial Report of the Board of Trustees of State Institutions of 
Higher Learning, from July 1, 1939 to Jun 30, 1941 to the State Legisla- 
ture. Biennial Report, Alcorn A. & M. College, Wm. H. Bell, Presi- 
dent, p. 49, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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promote fair competition. ‘The Department of Mech- 
anism Arts aims to train students to use natural forces 
for the useful purpose of man.” 

The Laboratory high school was accredited in De- 
cember, 1936, by the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools.” 

Ina’ letter sdated: June 2.1939, tromelbraD ae 
Grossman, Examiner, University of Illinois, it speci- 
hed that Alcorn A. & M;: College has been civena De 
rating by the Committee on Admissions from Higher 
Institutions of the University of Illinois, which is a 
member of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools.” 

In 1940 Alcorn A. & M. College received accredited 
rating of “Class B” by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. ” 

At the annual meeting of the Board of ‘Trustees of 
Institutions of Higher Learning, March 17, 1941, ap- 
proval was given to the organization of a division of 
Teacher-Education, the function of which will be the 
training of teacher in subject matter courses for the 
rural elementary and high schools of the state, and 
workers in health and physical education.” 

There was a vast contrast in student enrollment be- 
tween 1909 with a record enrollment of 615 students,” 
with that of 1941, 1942, and 1943. But in compiling 


enrollment figures for the land-grant colleges and uni- 


®8T he Greater Alcorn Herald, p. 4, Vol. 6, No. 5, Alcorn A. & M. 

“Bienial Report of Board of Trustees State Institutions of Higher 
Learning, p. 43, July 1, 1935 to June 30, 1937, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“Biennial Report of Board of Trustees, State Institutions of Higher 
Learning, p. 53, July 1, 1937 to June 30, 1941, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 78, Vol. XVII, No. 5, January 
1941, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 152, Vol. XVII, No. 8, May, 
1941, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“Biennial Report of Alcorn A. & M. College, p. 7, Alcorn, Missis- 
sippi, 1909-1911. 
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Mersities tor the years: ending June 30, 1941, 1942, 
1943, by the United States Office of Education, it was 
found that Alcorn A. & M. College had the lowest en- 
rollment in her entire history. In 1941 there was an 
enrollment of 255 men and 197 women; in 1942, an 
enrollment of 246 men and 217 women; and in 1943, 
an enrollment of 137 men and 207 women.” 

Beginning with the school year 1942-43, Alcorn A. 
& M. College, the oldest of Negro land grant colleges, 
as a phrase of her acceleration program, changed her 
plan of organization in order to shorten the length of 
fi@lesnecessary tor completing the course: So from 
June or July 1942 to June or July 1944, Alcorn A. & 
M. College course has been based upon 4 quarters plus 
a 6-week summer session. 


Aleorn College Students Excel In- Extra Curricular 
Activities 


An outstanding feature of the college is its Fresh- 
men week activities. Each Freshman 1s assigned to 
an advisor, and when he reaches the junior year, the 
head of his major department becomes his advisor. 
The advisor and the student are responsible to the dean 
for registration in courses in the proper sequence at 
the beginning of each semester until the student quali- 
(ecm ore eraduation. Ihis pive the teachers a longer 
period to work with the students who, as a rule, are 
poorly prepared for college work. All Freshmen are 
given a mental ability test, a high school achievement 
test and a test in reading comprehension to determine 
the basis for hormogenous grouping, the amount of 


“Education for Victory, Vol. 2, No. 21, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., May 3, 1944, pp. 22-23. 
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work the student can carry successfully, in advising 
students in the selection of their academic work and in 
diagnosing failures.~ 

The Richard B. Harrison Dramatic Players that be- 
gan in 1935 under Mrs. Willie Mae King Canon’s su- 
pervision at Alcorn College are enjoying a very busy 
1944-45 season. Under the directorship of Profes- 
sor L. C. Archer, they have presented such productions 
28: Eugene O’Neill’s “All God’s Chillun Got Wings,” 
Noel Coward’s “Blithe Spirit,’ and “Aaron Slick from 
Pumpkin Crick.’”’ They have also acted as good will 
ambassadors of the college and as salesmen of a more 
intensified program of speech and English in the high 
schools in the state. While visiting schools the group 
gives demonstrations in speech, shadow plays, acting, 
reading, choral speaking, radio production and stage 
design. 

Two other extra-curricular activities that students 
at the college have made history in their performances 
are: The Debating Club and the observance of Negro 
History Week. 

The members of the Debating Club have been de- 
bating such outstanding colleges as: Arkansas Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, Tougaloo College, ‘Tus- 
kegee Institute, Prairie View College, Langston Uni- 
versity, and Stillman Institute.” 

The observance of Negro History Week is always 
looked forward to with happy anticipation by the stu- 
dent body and faculty members. Many letters of com- 
mendations have been received by the participants from 
outstanding Americans from all walks of life, most 


“Biennial Report of the Board of Trustees State Institutions of 
Higher Learning, p. 80, Jackson, Mississippi, 1934-1935. 

“Mississippi Educational Journal, Vol. XXI, No. 4, Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, January, 1945, p. 70. 
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notably were letters received from our late President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, and Mrs. Anna Eleanor 
Roosevelt, his wife. [hese two activities have been 
sponsored by the author of this book. 

A new steam line with an approximate cost of $32,- 
700 was laid in 1944 for heat supply”. for Belles 
Lettres Dormitory, which serves as living quarters for 
the unmarried women faculty members, and the sopho- 
more, junior and senior young women who occupy 
Pantenaaall.”. 

In Governor Thomas L. Bailey Inaugural Address 
this statement was made about Alcorn A. & M. Col- 
lege that: “Alcorn had wandered ‘far afield’ in its 
academic work and was not fulfilling its higher educa- 
tional purposes for which it was designed.” At the 
end of a three-day meeting held in June, 1944, the new 
Board of Trustees of State Institutions of Higher 
Learning announced that six of the seven heads of the 
state colleges and universities were re-elected to one 
year terms at their present salaries. 

The board declined to announce what action was 
taken on the post of President William H. Bell, of 
Alcorn A. & M. College, Mississippi’s oldest and larg- 
est Negro institutions of higher learning. Reports 
were that he was not re-elected. 

Honorable J. O. Emmerich of McComb and acting 
chairman of a committee named to choose a head for 
the institution summarized existing conditions at Al- 
corn which led to the board’s decision that the college 
must have a new president.” 


“Education for Victory, Official Biweekly of the United States Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agency, p. 10, Vol. 3, No. 4, August 
21, 1944, Washington, D. C. 

“The Greater Alcorn Herald, p. 7, Vol. XVI, No. 3, January- 
February, 1944, Alcorn, Mississippi. 

“The Commercial Appeal, June 15, 1944. 
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Prior to Bowles’ one year term as president, W. H. 
Bell had served as head of Alcorn for 10 years. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Emmerich “Bell was likable and pos- 
sessed a pleasing personality, but was definitely unin- 
terested in vocational training for Alcorn students, and 
leaned altogether towards arts and sciences.” The fully 
equipped laundry plant at Alcorn was closed during 
Bell’s administration and the school laundry was sent 
to Vicksburg; the dairy barn was ina poor condition, the 
institution-owned dairy bull stood in a pen knee-deep 
in slush, and knee-deep mire was present in the dairy 
barns, dormitories were infested with bedbugs; and the 
farm equipment of the college was scattered over the 
surrounding hills. 

Although $5,000 had been appropriated by the Leg- 
islature for a new barn, Bell had not used the funds, 
stating that $20,000 was necessary to construct a build- 
ing to house 16 cows. Discovering this situation, mem- 
hers of the board assembled hastily, four days prior to 
the date of expiration of the appropriation. Other- 
wise the funds would have reverted to the state. 

“As a land grant institution, Alcorn College should 
emphasize a vocational curriculum for its students,” 
said Mr. Emmerich. 

Professor P. S. Bowles, who had served Alcorn A. 
& M. Collece for 39 years, was appointed acting presi- 
dent bv the Board of Trustees of State Institutions of 
Hicher Learnine on Tune 17. 1944. His avpointment 
followed the resignation of William H. Bell, who had 
held the presidency since 1934. Bell submitted his 
resionation because he said he understood that there 
had been “some confusion in the minds of some people 
concerning the status of the rye 

if Sa re ae 


“The Times Picayune, New Orleans, Louisiana, March 30, 1945. 
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To assist Bowles was an Executive Committee com- 
posed of A. D. Fobbes, W. B. Nelson and O. W. San- 
ders, ‘who were to direct the affairs of Alcorn A. & M. 
College in the interim between the resignation of Bell 
and the appointment of a permanent president,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Oliver Emmerich, who was Chairman 
of the special committee that accepted Bell’s resigna- 
frome Other statements that were made were: (1) 
Alcorn should emphasize vocational training, and that 
the function of Mr. Emmerich committee was to “‘ad- 
vance and not dwarf the development of Alcorn 
Wollese>” i 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Mis- 
sissippi Institutions of Higher Learning held at Mis- 
sissippi Southern College in Hattiesburg, Mississippi, 
Dr. William Harrison Pipes, departmental dean at 
Southern University, Scotlandville, Louisiana, was 
plececdatwelitnepresiaent of Alcorn A. & MM. College, 
under a four-year contract beginning July 1, 1945. His 
contract calls for an annual salary of $4200. Dr. Pipes 
is a native of Mississippi, thirty-three years of age, 
attended Tuskegee Institute and completed vocational 
courses as baker and mechanic, and graduated with 
honors. He received his M.A. degree at Atlanta Uni- 
versity in 1937 (with Booker T. Washington as his 
thesis subject) and his Ph.D. from the University of 
Michigan in 1943, his thesis subject being “Old-Time 
Negro Preaching.” 

Great tribute should be given to these faithful fac- 
ulty members and workers in Alcorn’s vineyard who 
have served in an excellent manner in various capaci- 


“The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tennessee, June 22, 1944. 
Jackson Daily News, Jackson, Mississippi, January 23, 1944. 
“The Times Picayune, New Orleans, Louisiana, March 30, 1945. 
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ties, namely: W. B. Nelson, for 27 years; O. W. Saun- 
ders, 24 years; the late Selina C. Jackson, 35 years; 
Everett Palmer, 35 years; Alice L. Tanner, 33 yearns: 
and Melton E. Johnson, 38 years. 


MELTON E. JOHNSON 
Engineer, A. & M. College. 


The thoroughness of Melton Johnson’s work as 
engineer” is depicted very conclusively in Dr. L. J. 
Rowan’s 1909-1911 biennial report to the Board of 
Trustees State Institutions of Higher Learning, when 
he said: ‘Basing his recommendations that the entire 
machinery of the power plant be overhauled, upon the 


2Alcorn A. & M. College Bulletin, Vol. LX XII, No. 2, May, 1942, 
Alcorn, Mississippi, pp. 5-10. 
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statement of Melton Johnson, the engineer. A larger 
boiler feed-pump and a hot water tank should be placed 
there, for an extension of the heating system and the 
new boiler render this imperative. The engineer thinks 
tnat it would save fuel to a great extent.’’”” 

Alcorn Agricultural and Mechanical College is a 
standard four year college accredited by the Southern 
Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges. The 
Bachelor's Degree in College Courses are offered in 
the following: Agriculture; wherein students are 
trained to become teachers of vocational agriculture 
for practical farmers, and farm demonstration agents; 
Home Economics, wherein students are trained for 
teachers of vocational home economics for practical 
home makers, and for home demonstration agents; 
Mechanic Arts, where students are trained for teachers 
of vocational trades, and tradesmen of various kinds; 
Teacher Education, wherein students receive training 
in rural elementary and secondary education, health 
and physical education; Arts of Science with emphasis 
placed upon the Social Science, applied Science, Busi- 
ness, Music, Language and Literature for students. 

Then too, there are various Short Unit Courses of- 
fered in the following departments: Agriculture— 
Poultry husbandry, animal husbandry, dairy, vegetable 
gardening, and orcharding; Trades—Carpentry, brick- 
laying, plastering, painting, paper hanging, auto and 
tractor repair, blacksmithing, and electric wiring; and 
Home Economics—Dressmaking, handicraft, home 
nursing and child care and cooking. These short unit 
courses are primarily designed to prepare persons for 


“Biennial Report of Alcorn A. & M. College, p. 16, 1909-1911, Al- 
corn, Mississippi. 
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occupational efficiency with a minimum of emphasis 
upon scholastic requirements.” 

Thus, Alcorn A. & M. College stands as a beacon 
light to show the way to earnest, determined and con- 
scientious students who are striving to become a part of 
the more abundant life. 


Jackson College for Negroes, Jackson, Mississippi 


Jackson College for Negroes was first established 
as a Theological Seminary in Natchez, Mississippi, 
under the auspices of the American Baptists Society 
in 1876. It was in charge of Reverend Charles Ayer, 
the founder, who had come from the North. The 
ninth annual session of the Baptist Convention of Mis- 
sissipp1 and Louisiana (1877) gives the following in- 
formation: ‘The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society has bought and refitted the United States Ma- 
rine Hospital, and it is now open for the instruction 
of preachers and teachers of the colored people. Day 
scholars will be received. ‘There will be no Primary 
Department. Students must be able to read in the 
Fourth Reader. The Bible will be made a daily text- 
book. The instruction in the Bible will not be sec- 
tarian.”’ 

There were twenty students, and the school pros- 
pered, until the enrollment increased to sixty before 
the year ended. The Society in November 1882 de- 
cided to move it to Jackson, which is a more central 
location in the State. Accordingly, the Campbell es- 
tate on North State Street of Jackson, consisting of 52 
acres, was purchased for $5,000. The school was named 


“The Agricultural and New Farmers of America News, p. 7, Vol. 
1, No. 5, November, 1944, Alcorn, Mississippi. 
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Jackson College, opened its doors in 1883, on an ideal- 
istic location that was elevated and healthy. 

The first two business sessions were held in the Mt. 
Helm Baptist Church, and because of the deticacy ot 
the meeting, Reverend Charles Ayer resigned, atter 
having served from 1877-1894, and Dr. Luther G. 
Barrett, the builder, was appointed: His administra- 
tion was characterized by the material expansion of the 
Polege. On July 1, 1902, the beautiful site on State 
Street was sold to Millsaps College and the college 
work was carried on in Benevolent Hall for the term 
Pee 1903.5 In bebruary,_ 1903, the present site on 
Lynch Street was purchased. ‘Three buildings were 
built. In 1911, Dr. Barrett resigned, and was suc- 
Pecacd by Wr, Zachary PV. Hubert, the third and. first 
colored President. The Collegiate Department was 
organized in 1916. 

But the accomplishments and achievements of this 
president, the progress of the college can be told very 
adequately by him. 

‘Looking back over the period (1911—1927),” says 
former President Z. T. Hubert, ‘‘from this distance 
certain things come to prominence which at that time 
were not so evident; it was really a transition period in 
Negro education in Mississippi. My going to Jackson 
College marked a change in the general policy of the 
Home Mission Society of New York in the placing of 
Negroes at the head of its institutions in the South. 
This was the first instance in which a Negro was ac- 
tually placed in authority as president.” 


* Adams County—Historical Research Project—‘“Races and Nation- 
alities of County,” chief canvasser, Josephine Walker, assignment No. 
10, September 11, 1936, pp. 4—5. 

“Bulletin of Jackson College, Vol. 19, No. 1, August, 1938, Jackson, 
Mississippi, pp. 5-6. 
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Prior to my going to Jackson the institution was 
really doing High School work. The faculty was re- 
organized, placing capable Negro men and women on 
the staff from the best institutions; the courses of study 
lengthened and strengthened; others added, and the 
college formed and authorized. During the period 
there was a tremendous lift in the ideals and aspira- 
tions of the youth of the state. ‘The bringing into the 
state of cultured, well educated men and women as 
teachers inspired local teachers as well as students in 
large numbers.” It could also be added that the lab- 
oratory school, teachers, cottages, a blacksmith shop, 
and the student enrollment increased to more than 
600. He resigned in September, 1927, to accept presi- 
dency of Langston University, Langston,” Oklahoma. 
The many contributions that he made for higher edu- 
cation in Mississippi will be long remembered. He 
set out to fulfill a well-planned program and filled 
every item.” 

Dr. Hubert was succeeded by Dr. B. B. Dansby. A 
graduate of Morehouse College, he began 14 years 
of service at Jackson College as dean and professor 
of Mathematics. 

He resigned this position to accept the positions of 
State Rosenwald agent and supervisor of Negro Pub- 
lic schools. 

In 1926 he entered the University of Chicago under 
a scholarship grant of $6500 from the General Edu- 
cation Board for a year of graduate study.” 


In June 1939, he was honored by Morehouse Col- 


“Ibid, May, 1932. 

“Letter received from former president Z. T. Hubert, dated January 
19, 1944, Industrial College, Georgia. 

“Op. Cit., June, 1942. 
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lege, his Alma Mater, with the degree of doctor of 
lentersay 

During Dr. Dansby administration rapid expansion 
and reorganization in the College Department was 
made. A College level Summer School was organized 
in 1928 to enable teachers in service to work towards 
a degree. The teaching enrollment amounted to 1300. 
The Quarter System was inaugurated in 1929 to en- 
able new students to enter college at more different 
times during the year and so that more courses might 
be given students in a given year. The Library was 
reorganized in 1931 in order to accommodate the in- 
creasing demand for reading material.” Quite a few 
faculty members took advantage of various fellowships 
ottered by various educational Boards to assist them to 
further advance themselves, a typical case is that of 
Miss Mary G. Whiteside, Bachelor of Arts, a teacher 
of Education, Jackson College, was granted a fellow- 
ship by the General Education Board, New York, for 
advanced study at Columbia University. Her place 
was filled by Miss Katie Mae Wilson, Bachelor of Arts, 
University of California, Los Angeles, California, who 
was not only an honor student, but had taught in the 
public school system in Jackson for a number of years.” 

In 1933 the American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety discontinued financial support.” In 1934, the 
authority to operate vested in State Department of 
Education and Board of Trustees of the College™ It 
was largely through Dr. Dansby’s efforts that in 1940 


Jackson College Catalogue, Jackson, Mississippi, June, 1942. 

mPhesca kansas City, Missouri, July 7, 1939. 

102 Mississippi Educational Journal, Vol. XIII, No. 1, October, 1936, 
Jackson, Mississippi, p. 58. 

8Tackson College Catalogue, Jackson, Mississippi, 1942-1943. 
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under the administration of Governor Paul B. John- 
son the future of Jackson College was preserved for 
the Negro Youth of Mississippi.” 

But how did Jackson College become a teacher- 
training college? 

[t was in Dr. P. H. Easom’s 1927-1929 report that 
he made this statement advocating a normal school for 
training Negro teachers. “In ‘spite.of the siacesemae 
about 54% of the total educable population of the 
state is Negroes,” says he, “there is only one higher 
institution of learning maintained by state support. 
Lhis is Alcorn College at Alcorn, Mississippi. Some 
of the best trained teachers in colored schools come 
trom this institution, but obviously it is far and away 
from meeting the needs of the state in the business of 
training an adequate supply of teachers. It seems that 
the state should take more steps looking towards the 
establishment of a normal school for training Negro 
teacherssr 

It was Superintendent of Education W. F. Bond 
who said on September 17, 1934, in an address at Jack- 
son College when he said in part this: “Jackson Col- 
lege has the best possibilities of becoming the most 
ideal place for the training of Negro school teachers 
in the state of Mississippi. These possibilities be in 
the college’s unique location in the state, its facilities, 
and its distinguished reputation of having trained many 
of the best teachers in the state.” 


As expressed by Dr. P. H. Easom: and Mirai 


i’ Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 21, Vol. X, No. 1, p. 22, Octo- 
ber, 1933, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Personally interviewed ex-president B. B. Dansby at his home, 
Jackson, Mississippi, December 31, 1943. 

**Biennial Report and Recommendations of the State Superintendent 
of Education, p. 58, 1927-1929, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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Travis, State Agents, State Department of Education, 
‘the next most important feature of this program was 
achieved during the 1940 session of the legislature.’ It 
was the establishment of a teacher training institution 
for the exclusive purpose of training rural and elemen- 
tary teachers for the little one, two and three-teacher 
rural schools of the State. The old Jackson College 
property, Jackson, Mississippi, was given to the State 
tor the purpose of establishing the Mississippi Negro 
Training School, The Rosenwald Foundation assisted 
materially, and today Mississippi has two institutions 
devoted to the cause of training leadership for her 
Negro population. It certainly was a constructive 
measure on the part of the last session of the legislature. — 

This school has a president and a staff of instructors 
who have a vision and who understand what type of 
education the Negroes in Mississippi need. 

“The State Department of Education hopes to see 
an expansion of this type of institution for the train- 
ing of Negro leadership in the State.” 

The new president who succeeded Dr. B. B. Dansby 
was Professor Jacob L. Reddix. 

He received his Bachelor of Science from Lewis In- 
stitute of Teachnology, Chicago, and his Master of 
Arts degree from the University of Chicago.” 

The Mississippi Negro Training School has a single 
purpose: to prepare teachers for community schools 
with special emphasis on problems facing rural and 
elementary workers. The institution then gave only 


‘Biennial Reports and Recommendations of the State Department of 
Education, “Negro Education,” by P. H. Easom and J. A. Travis, pp. 
16-17, 1939-1941, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 113, Vol. XVII, No. 6, March, 
1941, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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two years of college work above the high school level.” 

‘The taking over of the college was made possible,” 
according to Jacob L. Reddix, President, in-his report 
to the Board of Trustees, State Institutions of Higher 
Learning, “by a grant of $30,000 per year from the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund and $10,000 per year from 
the State of Mississippi, making a total budget of $40,- 
QOO per year or $80,000 for the biennium. Repairs 
to the present buildings were made possible by a grant 
of $45,000 from the Julius Rosenwald Fund, and 
later a contribution of $5,000 from the State Building 
Commission.” ‘The furnishings of the buildings that 
were repaired were made possible by a grant of $14,- 
000 from the General Education Board.” ‘The above 
named funds were used to repair and furnish the Boys’ 
Dormitory, the Girls’ Dormitory, the Laboratory 
School building and the building of a new President’s 
home. This expenditure has made it possible to board 
and house adequately some 150 students.” 

Thus, during the first biennium the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund and the General Education Board total 
grants to this college, including the $700.00 special 
grant for salaries, $500.00 salaries for Summer Teach- 
ers, and the $363.00 Scholarship Aid to Faculty Mem- 
bers amounted to $122,563.00." The Rosenwald 
Fund promised a grant of $60,000 to the 1942-44 
biennial budget of the college, provided the State will 
grant at least $60,000. ‘The General Education Board 


Biennial Report of Board of Trustees State Institutions of Higher 
Learning, ‘Mississippi Negro Training School,” by Jacob L. Reddix, 
‘President, pp. 54, 55, July 1, 1939 to June 30, 1941, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Biennial Report of the Board of Trustees of State Institutions of 
Higher Learning, from July 1, 1939 to June 30, 1941, to The State Leg- 
islature, p. 53, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“=i pid, psy 50- 

12General Educational Board Annual Report, New York City, N. Y., 
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promised a grant of $20,000 to cover equipment for 
two buildings.” 

Summarizing, during the first three years of the col- 
lege’s operation, for Jackson College a total of more 
than $195,000, of which $120,000 was for the operat- 
ing budget and $75,000 for buildings. During the 
same period, the General Education Board gave the 
college $16,000 for equipment and $30,000 for build- 
ings which included a health education unit—making 
a total of $46,000. These two foundations have given 
a total of about $250,000 to the college since. it was 
taken over by the State. Outside of its appropriation 
for the operating budget, the State has contributed 
$30,000 for building, and the R. H. Green Foundation 
of Jackson, Mississippi, $5,000 for equipment.” 

On May 21, 1944, the Paul B. Johnson Hall of 
Social Science, the larger of two new buildings, was 
PeGicateds, It. was named in the honor of the late - 
Governor Paul B. Johnson who died in office Decem- 
ber 26, 1943.~ The main wing of the building con- 
sists of a library reading room on the first floor and 
the book storage and library work rooms on the base- 
ment floor. The front wing of the building will con- 
sist of six social science classrooms and two suites of 
offices which will be occupied by the Dean, Registrar 
and Business Manager of the College.” 

But the students and faculty of Jackson College felt 
that the development of the necessary competencies 
for the work of a teacher of a community school would 


1940, p. 147. 
"8Julius Rosenwald Fund, 1940-1942, Chicago, Illinois, p. 18. 
™The Community School Bulletin, published quarterly by the Faculty 
of Jackson College, Mississippi Negro Training School, Im, p. 2, 
December, 1943, Jackson, Mississippi. 
“The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tennessee, December 10, 1943. 
e-ODSE Cite pe 3. 
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take four years or more.” Especially was this true 
for the students who in the elementary and high schools 
have not mastered the needed intellectual, social, and 
manual skills needed as background for teaching. For 
this reason the faculty and students asked that the third 
and fourth years be added. Their asking was not in 
vain for the members of the 1942 Mississippi State 
Legislature granted such a request. As a result the 
College added the third year of work and in 1943— 
1944, the four year.” 

Jackson College for Negroes is a four-year state 
teachers college whose purpose is to train teachers for 
elementary community schools. It seeks to develop a 
fine person who can coordinate community agencies to 
promote a program for better living. The problems 
of homemaking, diet, shelter, and health receive major 
emphasis. The College Trains its students in real 
situations. All prospective teachers are reauired to 
teach in a typical rural school and to share in the ex- 
periences afforded by a rural environment. By survey- 
ing the needs of rural communities, the teachers and 
students prepare teaching materials related to those 
meedse 

The teachers at Jackson College learn to lvetbettar 
themselves and to do vital, effective and functional 
teaching as an immediate step in helping to solve prob- 
lems of attendance, salaries, inadequate living, malnu- 
trition and poverty,” says Dr. Jane Ellen McAllister.™ 


i 


™ The Jackson Advocate, Jackson, Mississippi, May 20, 1944. 

"Jackson College Bulletin, 1942-1943, Jackson, Mississippi. Missis- 
siopi Negro Training School, Inc., p. 15. 

™’The Community School Bulletin, published auarterly by the Facu!tv 
of Jackson College—Mississivpi Negro Training School, Inc., p. 1, 
Vol. 1, No. 1, December, 1943, Jackson, Mississippi. 

™McAllister, Jane E.. “Rural Education,’ The Tournal of Nesro 
Education, Vol. XII, Winter Number, No. 1, 1943. Washington, D. C., 
paoki2: 
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In the words of Florence O. Alexander, “the faculty 
at Jackson College believes that philosophy is the act 
of considering ‘what is it that they are doing, why 
they are doing it, and how.’ In order to realize more 
clearly and fully the implications of this philosophy to 
the task of training rural community teachers, the fac- 
ulty used this philosophy as a guiding principle in the 
development in teacher education.” 

During a casual visit of the campus, the summer of 
1944, I found all of the teachers working on some 
varticular problems peculiar to their department. Per- 
haps the most strikine one was the expveriment that 
Professor Bolton C. Price was performing with feed- 
ing mice certain foods in order to determine the pres- 
ence of nutrition elements for human consumption. 
This experiment is merely one of the many that he has 
nerformed since being affliated with the college. Pro- 
fessor Price is a graduate of Clark University, At- 
lanta, Georgia; and he received his M.S. degree from 
Iowa State College. He has also done further gradu- 
ate study too.” 

There have been many conferences held at Jackson 
College for Negroes. Perhaps a most interesting one 
was the Conference of Teacher Education in Missis- 
siopi on January 24, 1941. The chief purpose of the 
Conference were: (I) To coérdinate thinking on the 
job of training teachers for the state; (2) To promote 
an attitude of open-mindedness to a new philosophy 
of Teacher Fducation and to attack that philosophy 


with a feeling that ‘we are beginning to get some- 
ae ae 


‘| Mississippi Educational Journal, Vol. XIX, No. 8, May, 1943, 
Jackson, Mississippi, p. 148. 

“1 personally visited the Campus, 
‘August 18, 1944, 


Jackson College for Negroes, 


a 
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where.” (3) Finally, to get a cooperative and co- 
ordinated program of teacher education in the State 
of Mississippi. The General Topic was: Practices in 
the Training of Teachers for the Community School. 

The Summary of Panel Discussions from the Point 
of View of the Four Year College is as follows: Train 
the whole individual. Make students have seeing eyes 
in order to see the actual problems. Train them in the 
techniques of meeting these problems according to the 
problems of local situations. Send trainees out to stay 
six weeks or three months under good supervisors. Let 
students take charge, then bring them back, and hold 
conferences to clear problems that arose on the field. 
Use these problems as a basis of curriculum changes. 

The College has a wide-awake Alumni Association. 
In 1944 they sent a petition to the Board of Trustees, 
State Institutions of Higher Learning and the 1944 
Mississippi Legislature requesting the Legislature to 
restore the name of the college to “Jackson State Col- 
lege” or “Jackson Teachers College,” as it was changed 
by the 1940 Legislature to the Mississippi Negro 
Training School, for some of these reasons: (1) In so 
much as the institution did exist as a college for 63 
years under the codperate name Jackson College, and 
during that time more than 1,000 graduates received 
certificates, and in-so-much as ‘these certificates of 
graduation are rendered null and void, since no insti- 
tution by this corporate name now exist, thus handicap- 
ping all graduates and former students in the transfer 
and recording of college credits both within and out 
of the State. This request was considered by the mem- 
bers of the 1944 Mississippi State Legislature, and the 
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Thus this college bids fare in becoming the leading 
teaching training college in the State. President Jacob 
L. Reddix ought to be congratulated, for his work is 
monumental. 


Two Negro Colleges—Mississippi Industrial College 
and Rust College, Holly Springs, Mississippi 


Holly Springs, Mississippi, is a town of historical 
College was named ‘Jackson College for Negroes.” 
interest to colored people, for its fine colleges, good 
public schools, and for men and women whom it has 
given the race and church. Holly Svrings is an educa- 
tional center, with two Negro Colleges—Miuississipoi 
Industrial College and Rust College. The water is 
good, the climate is healthy, people cultured, congenial 
and refined.™ 


Mississippi Industrial College, Holly Springs, 
Missisippi 


Mississippi Industrial Negro College of Holly 
Springs, Mississippi, was founded in 1905 by Bishop 
Elias Cottrel under auspices of the Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church, particularly the Conference of Mis- 
sisipp!. The college is situated on a 120-acre tract 
of land that cost $35,000. The first session opened 
January 11, 1906.% The first building, Catherine 


Op. Cit., p. 89, Vol. XVII, No. 5, February, 1941, Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi. 

The Community School Bulletin, published quarterly by the Faculty 
of Jackson College, Mississippi Negro Training School, Inc., pp. 1-2, 
December, 1943, Jackson, Mississippi. 

**Marshall County—Historical Research Project, Races and Nation- 
alities, peer No. 10, Supervisor, J. A. Donaldson, September 
10, 1936. 

The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tennessee, October 10, 1943. 
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Hall, a three-story brick building and costing $35,000. 
On the first floor is the students’ parlor, music studio, 
practice school, school arts room, and home economics. 
The other floors are used as dormitories for girls and 
women and the large basement contains the college 
laundry and cold storage room, Hammond Hall, the 
men’s dormitory was erected in 1906 at a cost of $25,- 
000. Washington Hall, the administration building, 
and named for Booker T. Washington, was erected in 
1910 at a cost of $40,000. Carnegie Hall was erected 
at a cost of $100,000." After many years of struggle 
a mortgage of $16,000 of 20 years standing, was paid 
in full during October, 1943. Thus, all of these build- 
ings now belong to the college and are free of debt. 

Their object was to establish and found an institu- 
tion of learning for the literary and industrial training 
of the Negro Youth. ‘Thus 110 acres were purchased 
for the sum of $35,000, with the college opening its 
doors in 1905. 

In Carnegie Hall is found the kitchen, dining hall, 
chemical and physics laboratories and lecture rooms. 
The house of the president was erected at a cost of 
$10,000. 

The aim of the college is to secure for its students 
the highest possible development in body, mind and 
spirit. This ideal governs the course of its study. 
Discipline, Christian character, and services, are the 
highest and chief end of training. 

There has always been a yearly enrollment of 400 


“The Mississippi Enterprise, Jackson, Mississippi, November 13, 
1943. 

Marshall County—Historical Research Project, Races and Nation- 
alities, Assignment No. 10, J. A. Donaldson, September 10, 1936. 

“Personally visited Mississippi Industrial College, Holly Springs, 
Mississippi, August, 1943. 
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students coming invariably from eleven states; and a 
well-trained faculty of twenty-four teachers.” 

Perhaps the most recent innovation adhered to at 
this college is the Rural School Project, which was the 
results of the Jackson College Worshop Experience. 
Due to the shortage of teachers in 1943 in the public 
schools of Marshall County, the county in which this 
college is located, the college was asked by the Jeanes 
Supervisor to assist in helping to find teachers for the 
rural schools. Students of the college, who are doing 
their major work in the field of education are required 
to spend one month teaching and living in the rural 
communities during their college year. 

The present president of the college is W. M. 
Frazier. ) 

Mississippi Industrial Negro College is a growing 
school with a program to meet the needs of the stu- 
dents. It is co-educational, and the various general 
courses that are offered are: Theological Courses, Lib- 
eral Arts, Teacher Training, Home Economics, Com- 
mercial Courses, and Music.” ‘The college is approved 
by the State Department of Education.” 


Rust College, Holly Springs, Mississippi 


Rust College, formerly Shaw University of Holly 
Spvrinos. was founded in 1866 and chartered in 1868. 
Her first president, Reverend A. C. McDonald, a fore- 


mest white leader, served the college from 1866 to 


™1ata cathered when I visited Mississippi Industrial College, Holly 
Sn-ines, Mississinni, August, 1943. 

Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 17, Vol. XVII, No. 1, October, 
1940. Tackson. Mississippi. 

™Renort of Committee on Curriculum and Courses of Study Higher 
Institutions of Learning in Mississippi, p. 36, October, 1944. 
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1876. But Reverend Richard S. Rust of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, for whom the college was named, was Secretary 
Or the “Freedman Aid Society, an. auxiliary of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, founded directly after 
the Civil War for the purpose of fostering education 
for Negroes in the Southern States.” 

The other presidents are: Reverend Dr. W. W. 
Hooper, 1876-1885; the Reverend Charles E. Libby, 
1886-1896; the Reverend D. H. Sawyer (Acting) 
1896-1897; the Reverend W. W. Foster, Jr., 1897- 
L909; Professor E. H. McKissack- (Acting) Summer 
r909>" Reverend James I. Dackings,. Ph.D., 1909= 
his the Keyerend George Evans, D.D., 1915-1920; 
eoressor iv. 5. Wavage, M.A‘, 1920-1924; and -Pro- 
becsor io. Ma McCoy, 1924*to the present.” 

Professor L. M. McCoy finished Rust College in 
1905. He not only taught at Rust, but was Dean at 
Morgan College, Baltimore, Maryland, in 1924. Ac- 
cording to. a former student of his—Webster B. 
Baker’s appraisal of him: “He was a man who tried 
to always better his best giving his students the very 
best that he had. The school could always depend 
upon him because he was a responsible man in what- 
ever walk of life he worked.”™ 

Rust College is under the management of the Board 
of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
chureh has done more than any other agency. The 
three main sources of income of this private controlled 


Marshall County—Historical Research Project, Races and Nation- 
alities, Assignment No. 16, J. A. Donaldson, Supervisor, September 
10, 1936; 

Personally interviewed President L. M. McCoy on Rust College 
Campus, Holly Springs, Mississippi, August 29, 1943. 

™ Baker, Webster B., History of Rust College, p. 35, published by 
the author, Greensboro. North Carolina, 1924. 
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college are: (1) Income from Endowment, (2) Gifts 
from individuals, (3) Fees from students. 

The campus in 1924 was composed of sixty acres 
of ‘land, on ‘a: most beautiful site in the city thats 
also famous for its natural beauty.” 

Rust’s building program increased in 1924 from 
one to 10 most beautiful and modern convenience struc- 
tures. One of the most recent buildings is the beauti- 
ful up-to-date Rust Home, given by the Woman's 
Home Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, ‘and named in honor of: Mrs:;Elizabetho 
Rust, wife of Dr. R. S. Rust. In this home girl stu- 
dents are given special instruction in all kinds of house 
work and home making for the house.” 

In 1936 the college plant consists of four substantial 
buildings for school rooms and dormitory purposes, 
five cottages for teachers, a laundry building, and other 
small buildings, that is valued around $300,000 in- 
cluding equipment. Its annual budget amounts to 
$48,000 since the depression, but previous it was 
$60,000. . 

In 1938, Rust College had a property valuation of 
$125,000; and equipments worth $15,000. | 

A $100,000 administration building to replace Rust 
Hall which burned in January, 1940, will be started 
as soon as plans can be made, according to reports 
coming from Dr. L. M. McCoy, president. ‘This 
building is the result of a vigorous campaign staged 
by Dr. M.S. Savage, Secretary of Schools for Negroes, 
of the Methodist Church; Dr. E. F. Scarbough, super- 
intendent of the Holly Springs district, and President 


“Rust College Bulletin, 65th annual catalogue edition, Holly Springs, 
Mississippi, June, 1931. 
=O Die Cite Ds a9. 
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McCoy who toured five districts of the Upper Mis- 
sisippi conference.” . 

ise College is a Liberal Arts College, and co- 
educational in its policy. ‘The college otters courses 
leading to the degree of Bachelor ot Arts; Bachelor 
of Science in Education and Home Economics; a two 
year course in Business; Pre-professional courses; 
Music; and Practical Arts.” 

‘Lhe College also operates Extension Centers at 
eighteen points in the State.” 

It was B. L. Bell, Supervisor of Negro Schools of 
Bolivar, who stated that “at the last monthly meeting 
of the Bolivar County Teachers’ Association in 1935 
the teachers voted to accept the Extension Work of- 
fered by Rust College. We have felt very keenly the 
need for better trained teachers in this county. In no 
way could we reach the mass of teachers who are en- 
gaged in the teaching profession and cannot find time 
and funds to further their training.” fe 

The college through its program. of advertising has 
acted as an agency of making Mississippi known out- 
side of the state. for ten years it has sent into the 
Northeast, North Central and Western States groups 
of her popular singers who have sung Mississippi into 
the hearts and minds of thousands of her friends. In 
these sections also, the college has sent into the states 
Mississippi's products such as: pecans, sweet potatoes, 


a Ae eae 

“Marshall County, pp. 1-3, Historical Research Eevee Rea 
ment No. 10, under Races and Nationalities, September, 1936, Mrs. 
J. A. Donaldson, Supervisor. 

' Mississippi—The American Guide Series—Federal Writers Proj- 
ects of the Works Progress Administration, Viking Press, N. Ve ‘he 
p. 206. | 

“The Pittsburgh Courier, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, January 15 
1944. i {: 

Rust College Bulletin 65th annual catalogue edition, Holly Springs, 
Mississippi, June, 1931. 

Rust College Catalogue 1940-1941, Holly Springs, Mississippi. 
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and watermelons, and told of the wonderful possibility 
of dairying, poultry and fruit growing.” 

©. There is also a well attended State-accredited Sum- 
mer School with students from 43 counties in the State. 
Recent courses in educational workshop combination 
meeting the plans of the State Department of Educa- 
tion and the streamlined program of the regular col- 
legcaweteuoncrediges | 

Rust College has a 74 years history, and a constitu- 
ency of 750,000 persons with a radius of 100 miles. 
There is a student enrollment of 412 in average at- 
tendance. Students here have been greatly helped from 
a Student Loan Fund-National Youth Association, 
wherein desiring students have received from $7.50 
to $15.00 per month on their monthly expenses. The 
faculty has 22 members, and nine have advanced 
degrees. 

Rust College is accredited by the following agencies: 
(1). The State. Department of —EducationgaZ ae 
American Medical Association, and (3) the Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Negro Youth.” 

Finally in the words of one of her own graduates: 
‘Rust College is the open door to a new chance in 
life,’ says Webster B. Baker, ‘“‘a dwelling place filled 
with new hope, new inspiration and new promises for 
the suture: 


Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Mississippi 


“The liberal arts college,’ Dr. John Ingle Riddle, 
president of Judson College, Marion, Alabama, said: 


» “°Marshall County, pp. 1-3, Project: Historical Research, Assign- 
ment No. 10, Races and Nationalities, September, 1936. 
"The Mississippi Enterprise, Jackson, Mississippi, July 31, 1943. 
“Rust College Catalogue, 1940-1941, Holly Springs, Mississippi. 
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‘Gs committed to the task of maintaining a spirit of 
academic free from superstition and prejudice. ‘The 
college must maintain democratic ideals and an atmos- 
phere of liberal thought in which young men and 
women may seek a cultural lite.” . Lougaloo College 
may be looked upon as being the typical liberal arts 
Negro College in Mississippi. 

In the year 1869, the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation of New York City purchased a plantation of 
approximately 500 acres, on which were a ‘Mansion 
House’ and some rudely constructed buildings used 
for ‘“‘quarters”. With this equipment a school was im- 
mediately opened. The Mississippi Legislature granted 
the Institution a formal charter under the title of 
secugaloo Wniversity.” Ihe: Normal Department 
was reorganized as one of the State Normal Schools. 
the growth of state supported schools,’ Tougaloo 
ceased to function as a State Normal and began re- 
ceiving state aid, but with the growth of state supported 
schools, Tougaloo ceased to receive financial assistance 
from the state, and its formal conection with the school 
system in Mississippi. “The new constitution of the 
State forbade the appropriation of money for any in- 
stitution under denominational direction, and not con- 
@uctedias.a- free: school.” 

In 1916 the name was changed to Tougaloo Col- 
lege. Courses of college grade were offered in 1897, 
ands the frst A.B. degree was granted in 1901.° In 
1917 a graduate from the Two-year Teacher Training 


‘The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tennessee, September 20, 1943. 

“'Tougaloo College Catalogue, Tougaloo, Mississippi, 1931-1932, 
ps 6: 
“Noble, Stuart G., Forty Years of the Public Schools in Mississippi, 
1870-1910, with special reference to the education of the Negro, New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1918, p. 65. 
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course received the “First Grade Teacher’s License” 
issued by the State Department of Education.” 

In 1931 the Mississippi Department of Education 
and the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Southern States fully accredited the High School 
Department, thus making Tougaloo the first institu- 
tion for Negro students in Mississippi to receive this 
rating. In 1932 the Southern Association rated the 
College as a “Standard Four-year College,’’ class B, 
which indicated that the general quality of its work is 
such as to warrant admission, without condition of its 
graduates to any institution in Mississippi requiring the 
bachelor’s degree for entrance.” 

Thre. specific objectives of the College arex: (ie ve 
develop a mastery of the tools of learning and efficient 
study habits. (2) To create an interest in a desire for 
intellectual excellence. (3) To develop proficiency in 
teaching or in some other specific field with general 
knowledge in related fields. (4) To develop ability 
to understand, take advantage of, and improve the re- 
sources and culture of the region. (5) ‘To train for 
the worthy use of leisure. (6) To develop habits con- 
ducive to good health. (7) To foster the develop- 
ment of upright character. The college is non-sectarian 
and co-educational in teaching and administration. 
The college has a mixed faculty also.” 

Tougaloo College can forever boast of the caliber 
of personalities that have served as presidents. For. 
they have not only proven their worth, but their lives 


“6The Tougaloo News—October—November issue, published by 
Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Mississippi, 1930. 

“Reports of Committee on Curriculum and Courses of Study Higher 
Institutions of Learning in Mississippi, October, 1944, p. 36. 

“Hinds County, Historical Research Projects, “Races and Nationali- 
ties in County, chief assignment No. 10, Supervisor—Mrs. D. G. Pat- 
ton, May 28, 1936. 
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are the embodiment of Christian Character, and Lib- 
eral Education. A few of them are: Reverends M. H. 
S. Beals and Ebenezer Tucker, J. K. Nutting and G. 
Stanley Pope.” 

William Trumbull Holmes became president of 
Tougaloo College in 1913. ‘Tougaloo was then merely 
a Manual Training High School with a small College 
Department taught by High School teachers. But in 
1933, ‘Tougaloo consisted principally of a Liberal Arts 
College, taught by. college professors; and with a 
strengthened and fully accredited High School leading 
up to college work.” 

In addition to raising $100,000 towards the quarter 
of a million building program, he solicited annually 
from $3,000 to $12,000 from individuals towards the 
current expenses of the college. [hus at the close of 
the improvement program in 1930, there were five 
brick structures, including a new boy’s dormitory and 
an academic building; eight new cottages, modern wa- 
ter, gas and electric light systems, and a complete sys- 
tem of concrete sidewalks connecting all buildings of 
the campus proper.” 

Upon the retirement of President Holmes, Rever- 
end Charles B. Austin accepted the position of Acting 
President of Tougaloo College for the college year 
1933-34. 

In 1935, Reverend Judson L. Cross, a graduate of 
Colorado College, and Yale University accepted the 
presidency. 

The building program continued through all of 
(iesespresidents. Lhere are at the present time 26 


HT ougaloo College Catalogue, Tougaloo, Mississippi, 1941-42, p. 3. 

Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 31, Vol. X, No. 2, November, 
1933, Jackson, Mississippi. 

S17 bid, p. 20, Vol. X, No. 1, October, 1933, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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buildings. The college also owns 500 acres of campus, 
farm land and forest.” 

The grounds and buildings are valued at approxi- 
mately $538,000.” 

One of the most important buildings on the campus 
is the Ellen Upson Woodworth Library, the academic 
center of the college. It contains a large number of 
modern reference works, some eleven thousand well- 
selected volumes for the use of the various depart- 
ments, several hundred documents and pamphlets, and 
receives more than fifty current periodical publications. 
Valuable additions are made to the library collection 
each year. ‘The library is in charge of a professional 
trained Librarian, Miss L. Zenobia Coleman, and-an 
Assistant Librarian. Miss Coleman has had many 
years of experience in library work. She received her 
A.B. degree from. Talladega College and her Bisain 
library science from Columbia University. Just re- 
cently she was awarded the M.A. degree in library 
science from Columbia University. The title of her 
thesis was: “Changes Needed in the Library of the 
Small Liberal Arts College to Meet the Needs of the 
New Curriculum.’ 

The 75th Anniversary building fund project is to 
build a new Girls’ Dormitory. The building will cost 
$75,000.00. The Missions Council of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches approved it, along with the 
offer of the American Missionary Division of the 
Home Boards of $25,000.00 which would be avail- 
able when the other $50,000.00 was in hand.” 

Thus, on February 19, 1945, President Judson Cross 


‘The Tougaloo Catalogue, Tougaloo, Mississippi, p. 4, 1941-1942. 

wlbid seo: 

Mississippi Enterprise, Jackson, Mississippi, January 15, 1944. 

The Tougaloo News, p. 2, Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Mississippi, 
May, 1944. 
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announced to Tougaloo College students and faculty 
that the sum of $82,500 was raised bringing to a close 
the completion of their 75th Anniversary Building 
Fund project which was inaugurated in March of 1944 
~when an effort to raise $75,000 for a new woman’s 
dormitory was started.” 

~ Tougaloo College’s curriculum has always kept 
abreast with the times, but in 1942, there was adopted 
the Junior and Senior Division organization. The 
Freshman and Sophomore years are included in the 
Junior Division, and the Junior and Senior years in 
the Senior Division. General Education will be the 
main objective of the Junior Division. In the Senior 
Division the students will have a greater opportunity 
than hithertofore to concentrate in their field of inter- 
est.” Beginning with the 1942—43 school session, sur- 
vey courses were emphasized in the Freshman year. 
All Freshmen were required to take a course in gen- 
eral home-making and one in Personal Hygiene. Work 
in Secretarial Training—shorthand, typewriting and 
secretarial practice were also introduced. The pro- 
gram at Tougaloo College calls for the continuous 
study of ways and means of adopting its curriculum 
and organization to meet the needs of this constitu- 
ency and present day conditions.” 

Tougaloo College is participating actively in the 
United Negro College Fund Campaign, a national ap- 
peal on the part of twenty-seven independent church 
related colleges which are accredited by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. The goal set for 


“6T he Jackson Advocate, Jackson, Mississippi, February 24, 1945. 

“hid, August 22, 1942. 

The Touqgaloo News, pp. 1-2, No. 5, Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, 
Mississippi, May, 1944. 
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this campaign its first year (1944) is $1,500,000.00. 
The National Advisory Committee is headed by Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., of New York. The presi- 
dents of the twenty-seven participating in this cam- 
paign as donors, members of the civic organizations 
and solicitors, Tougaloo College is the only Negro 
College in Mississippi participating.” 

Tougaloo College could rightly acclaim her General 
Alumni Association as being one of her chief support- 
ers. This Association that has branch clubs in ten dif- 
ferent cities, have always done their bit to help their 
Alma Mater’s various pleas. A typical example of the 
loyalty of her Sons and Daughters may be taken from 
the many activities adhered to by the Jackson Tougaloo 
Clubs. During the administration of Mrs. Doris 
Tharpe—Hall, who was their first woman president, 
there were four other Alumni clubs organized over the 
State. The Club presented Roland Hayes to“lacke 
son’s public, and ended her most successful administra- 
tion with a presentation of a College Bus at Tougaloo 
College Commencement.” 

No other alumni groups that can be found anywhere 
in America among Negroes have exemplified such loy- 
altv and devotion.” 

“There is a oreat need for the Neorn Colleges,” 
savs Dr. P)H.: Easom, and ’Mr. |) eA Geavice ee 
Agents. Mississipvi State Devartment of Faducation. 
‘to dedicate themselves to the task of traiminomeame 
leadershin. Colleges should earnestly concern them- 
selves with the task of turning out leaders and teachers 


Mississippi Enterprise, Jackson, Mississippi, April 16, 1944. 

Personally interviewed Mrs. Doris Tharpe-Hall at her home, 
Jackson, Mississinpi, August 20, 1944. 

**Tougaloo College News (catalogue) 1941-1942, Tougaloo, Missis- 
sinpl, p. 14. 
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who will be able to inspire and to teach the race how 
to care for their bodies, how to rear their children, 
how to make a living, how to live with their fellow- 
men, and for what ends to live.” 


Two Other Negro Colleges In Mississippi 


Campbell College, Jackson, Mississippi, afhliated 
with and supported by the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Churches, is one of the two Negro schools in the 
State supported by Negroes. 

The college. situated in an idealistic environment, 
has two brick buildings and several frame buildings.” 
There is a movement on foot to raise $400,000 for a 
modern administration building, and a boy’s and girl’s 
dormitory. A farm of 36 acres is farmed by students 
fownelp defray their tuition fees. The college also 
owns several acres of land near the town of Mound 
Bayou, Mississippi. | 

The moving spirit of the college is Bishop S. L. 
Greene,” and as a result of his supervision, the college 
has had some very able presidents. Some of these per- 
sonalities are: Reverend W. T. Vernon, Reverend S. 
P. Hood, during whose administration the college had 
a faculty of 15 teachers, an enrollment of 194 stu- 
dents, and a yearly income of $15,000; Reverend R. A. 
Scott, during whose administration greatly increased 


'Miississippi’s Negro Rural Schools. “Suggestions for Their Im- 
provement, =p.7, by P. H. Easom and J. A: Travis,. State Agents, 
Mississippi State Department of Education, Bulletin No. 100, Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

Negro Year Book. edited by Monroe N. Work, p. 235, Negro 
Year Book Publishing Company, 1931-1932, Tuskegee Institute. 
Alabama. 

'4Mfississippi—A Guide to the Magnolia State—Federal Writer's 
Project of the Works Progress Administration, pp. 221-222, The Viking 
Présse:Ney¥- 1938. 
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her building equipment; and the present president— 
Reverend G. H. J. Thibodaux. The present student 
enrollment is over 400, the faculty has a membership 
of 15, and her financial status greatly increased. 

The College is liberal arts and offers courses in high 
school work and a four-year college course. Although 
this work is not accredited by the State Department 
of Education, within a few years, if the present prog- 
ress is continued, there is sufficient reason that it will. 
The work that is being done by its present president, 
President $.-L.. Green, \Jr.f can: hardly besemulacear 


Natchez College, Natchez, Mississippi 


Natchez College of Natchez, Mississippi, was es- 
tablished on January 5, 1885, by the Negro Baptists 
of Mississippi under the authority of the Negro Bap- 
tist State Convention. From humble beginnings, the 
college has made rapid progress. Some outstanding 
personalities who have served as her presidents are as 
follows: Professor-P. A. Wardlaw; Professor H. C. 
Owens, who served the college thirty years or more; 
Professor E. L. Washburn, who served for two 
years; Professor J. H. Moseley, during whose ad- 
ministration of five years the college received some of 
her best buildings—two girls’ dormitories at $35,000 
each, and an annex to the boys’ dormitory;™ Dr. A. A. 
Cosey, who was President of the General Baptist State 
Convention before his death, became president of the 
college in 1934, during the depression years, but he 
was able to keep the college up to its high standard; 

Davis, W. Milan, Pushing Forward, p. 96, Okolona, Mississippi, 
Sarnia County—Historical Research Project—Assignment No. 10, 


Races and Nationalities by Counties, p. 15, Chief Canvasser Josephine 
Walker, September 11, 1936, Natchez, Mississippi. 
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Reverend A. Walter Williams, who served faithfully 
for several years; and the present President—Profes- 
sor W. L. Nelson during whose administration the 
college has been greatly expanded. 

In a business session of the Executive Board of the 
Mississippi State Baptist Convention there was a 
pledge drawn up on February 25, 1944, to stand by 
the program, raise $75,000 and pay Natchez College 
out of debt. Of this amount $47,122.44 was to be 
paid to the Afro-American Sons and Daughters, of 
whom T. J. Huddleston, Sr., is the moving spirit; 
$10,000 be set aside for necessary repairs and stand- 
ardization of the college; and. =P 877.16 to pay teach- 
eieasnlarics: — 

This pledge materialized on eNotes 30, 1944, 
when the mortgage burning celebration was held at 
Natchez College. And with 300,000 Negro Baptists 
supporting the College, and with 20 acres of culti- 
vated land, the 1945 goal of the Convention was to 
raise $100,000.00 in order that the College will have 
better class-room facilities, a modern Library, Science 
Department, Home Economics Department and a 
Work Shop.” 

The College has a faculty of 12 well-trained teach- 
ers, a plant valuation of $125,000 and a student en- 
rollment of 300 students. ‘Then too, the College oper- 
ates its own farm, which gives the students an oppor- 
tunity to pay part of their expenses as well as to learn 
to grow foodstuffs, raise poultry, hogs, etc.” 


"The Delta Leader, April 1, 1945, Greenville, Mississippi. 

‘Tbid, December 1, 1945. 

™Thompson, P. H., History of Negro Baptists in Mississippi, pp. 
585-615, Natchez Publishing Co., 1930, Natchez, Mississippi. 

Personal observation when I wisited etches pollees August 23, 
1944, Natchez, Mississippi. i 
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Much. credit should be given to the Women’s Auxili- 
ary of the. General Missionary Baptist State Conven- 
tion, of whom Miss Josie W. Turner is a moving spirit; 
because it were they who painted two dormitories, fur- 
nished chairs, equipment, and stage curtains in the 
auditorium at a cost of over $3,000.00; and they laid 
concrete walks connecting all buildings on the 
Campus. 

The College offers the regular high school work and 
a four-year liberal arts college course, leading to the 
Bachelor of Arts degree. But neither one of the de- 
partments has been accredited by the State Depart- 
ment of Education at this writing. Yet it should be 
a challenging gesture to the 300,000 Baptists in the 
State tommake these acts aureality.:. 


‘Personal letter received from Miss Josie W. Turner, July 15, 1944, 
Port Gibson, Mississippi. 

‘Information received from the State Department of Education, 
August 22, 1944, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


COV yLUINGY se DUGNMLION AS TD ARFEGCTS 
THE MISSISSIPPI NEGRO 


“Education includes whatever we do for ourselves 
and whatever is done for us by others, for the express 
purpose of bringing nearer to the perfection of our 
mature.” 


—John Stuart Mill 


“Contrary to popular view,” says Dr. Horace Mann 
Bond, “the most important education of the Negro 
occurs outside of the classroom. Education involves 
much more than book learning, it involves attitudes, 
emotions, general tone, manners and morals. ‘These 
cultural qualities are transmitted to individuals into 
society much more by the family, the church, the movie, 
the press and other ‘outside agencies’ than by the 
teacher and the textbook.” 

Excerpt taken from Dr. Horace Mann Bond, Presi- 
dent of Fort Valley State College lecture at the Schom- 
burg Collection of Negro Literature of the New York 
mubliceeibrary, February.24, 1945. 


Community Education for Negroes in Mississippi 


Educational stimulus has been given to the Missis- 
sippi Negro youth on various occasions by the spon- 
soring of various contests by prominent Negro leaders 
and outstanding organizations of the State. In par- 
ticular do I refer to the sponsoring of a Statewide In- 
tercollegiate Oratorical Contest by Dr. S. D. Red- 
mond, wealthy business and professional man, and na- 
tionally known political leader of Jackson, Mississippi, 
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who gave $200.00 in cash prizes to College students 
who spoke on the question: ‘““‘How Best To Improve 
The Economic Status of The Negro?” The contest 
was held at Central M. E. Church, Jackson, Missis- 
-sippi, on May 14, 1945. 

Peele dive speakers suggested the pooling of the Ne- 
gro’s economic resources of cooperatives; increased 
ownership of farms and homes; less installment buy- 
ing; greater preparedness for, id appreciation of the 
common occupations of Gee improved educational 
standards with greater education of the hands along 
with that of the head; improvement of health, a greater 
and ‘more sincere appreciation for the ideals of Chris- 
tianity, thrift, self reliance and confidence. 

The first prize of $100.00 was won by Douglas 
Wonnemo evicorne ni. X NM. College; second prize, 
$60.00 by Noelle Michael of Jackson College; and 
third prize of $40.00 by Muriel Cypress of Tougaloo 
College, with honorable mention for Mildred Smith of 
Rust College. Ethel Gray of Mississippi Industrial 
College was also one of the speakers. Mr. Conner, the 
first prize winner was coached by the author of this 
book. 

This contest was witnessed by a packed audience.’ 

In commenting upon this contest that he contem- 
plates giving annually, Dr. Redmond says: ‘The Ne- 
gro’s greatest problem 1s economic basis more than any 
other group in this country; and the best way to change 
that situation is to put our young people to thinking, 
talking and planning more along the economic lines.” 
also played their role in staging various contests to 
make the Mississippi Negro economically minded. The 
National Negro Insurance Association's National 


1Jackson Advocate, Jackson, Mississippi, May 22, 1943. 
*Ibid., June 3, 1944. 
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Essay Contest sponsored by 49 Negro companies of 
said Association held a contest for Negro Junior and 
Senior High Schools in America, and their subject was: 
“The Relation Of Insurance Service To The Economic 
Needs Of The Negro,” from April 1 through May 15, 
1939. Professor W. W. Blackburn of Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, was appointed Chairman of the State Grad- 
ing Committee: Linnie Mae Frisby, Senior tation 
School, of Alcorn A. & M. College, Laboratory High 
School, was state winner, receiving $100.00 in cash; 
and Marion Moody, Senior, of Eureka High School, 
Hattiesburg, was the second prize winner of $50.00." 

The members of the Kappa Alpha Psi, in celebrat- 
ing their National Movement—‘‘Guide Right” drive 
held a contest among male students in senior high 
school classes in the State for a $100.00 scholarship 
prize. To compete the contestant must maintain an 
average of “B” or above during his high school career, 
be endorsed by the Principal and write on the subject: 
“The Need Of Guidance For Successful Life’s Work.” 
Of the five competing students from five high schools 
over the state, Ferdinand Delano Willis of Lanier 
High School, Jackson, was unanimously declared the 
winner. 

National as well as local insurance companies have 


| Mississippi Congress of Colored Parents 
and Teachers 


Parents are children’s first audience and whatever 
mama and papa think of them color their whole pat- 
tern of behavior. 


*Mississippt Educational Journal, Vol. XV, No. 7, p. 122, April, 
1939, Jackson, Mississippi. 
“Jackson Advocate, Jackson, Mississippi, June 13, 1943. 
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“In 1896, Mrs. Alice McLellan Birney originated 
the idea of a congress of mothers in which the care 
and training of children might be discussed, to the end 
that fuller opportunities for child development might 
be secured and that parenthood might be recognized 
as a profession second to none, in importance to hu- 
manity. With the cooperation and financial assistance 
of Mrs. Rheube A. Hearst, Mrs. Birney called a con- 
ference at the national capital which was attended by 
hundreds of delegates from every section of the United 
States. So great was the interest, that in response to 
a general demand a permanent organization was 
formed to serve as a bureau of information on child 
training and welfare. On February 17, 1897, the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers came into being. This 
new phase of cooperation in education swept the coun- 
try, and in 1908, the organization altered its name in 
recognition of the groups which now began to include 
fathers and teachers. The organization became the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teachers 
Associations. ‘This title was cumbersome and in 1924 
it was changed to the present form.” 

The National Congress of Mothers irrespective of 
creed, color or condition, stood for all parents, child- 
hood, homehood, even as the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers does today.’ 

Out of this great body has come our National Con- 
gress of Colored Parents and Teachers which was or- 
Panizedeas 2 group on April 19, 1926.’ 

Mississippi Congress of Colored Parents and Teach- 
ers was organized in 1926. In 1930, it was reorgan- 


“Our National Family,’ Official Publication—National Congress of 
Colored Parents and Teachers, pp. 11, 12, Vol. X, No. IV. January- 
February, 1944. 

*Personal Interview with Mrs. Z. E. Moman, at her home, Sep- 
tember 11, 1943. 
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ized at Laurel, Mississippi, with thirty members com- 
posing the entire organization. In 1944 we find this 
splendid organization, through close cooperation with 
the Mississippi Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools, the Jeanes Industrial Supervisory Teachers, 
School Principals and State Officials, has a paid-up 
membership of 1200 in the State. The Congress is 
divided into 5 districts and 22 counties. The Congress’ 
main objective is: The Child Welfare; and the State’s 
theme-is:: «Lhe: P. “TE. Aon the Home Hronk 

The Congress has been very faithfully led by the 
capable brains of Mrs. Z. E. Moman, who has served 
as its most efficient president since 1930. She is not 
only a member of the National Congress of Colored 
Parents and Teachers but she is serving at the present 
time on one of its National Committees—Department 
of Education: Illiteracy; and on one of its special com- 
mittees: “Morale.” She is also a member#aimmic 
Safety Education Committee which operates in all the 
States—at school, home, street, etc., and on this com- 
mittee she has played an important role in helping to 
erase tension between the races. In a letter sent out 
by her to all Negro Principals in the State she made 
this. statement: “If we are to safeguard our youth dur- 
ing these-critical times, the parents and teachers must 
be drawn closer together. ‘The parent-teacher associ- 
ation is the one important link to study the community 
conditions and needs for a better opportunity.” 

“The organization should stress as well as sponsor 
the following:. More children in school, better coop- 
eration between parent and teacher; health program 
and Safety program, thus making it a national proj- 


“Personally Interviewed Mrs. Z. E. Moman at her home, Septem- 
ber 11, 1943, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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ect.” She is a Social Worker, and has been in recrea- 
tional work for the last six years. At the present time, 
she 1s Director of the Soldier’s Service Center—a local 
unit—sponsored bythe National government and the 
city of Jackson. This center provides various kinds of 
recreation and helps keep up the morale of servicemen 
in the near-by cantps and those passing through the 
city. She is assisted by Alice pace OL pianist, and 
Augustine Procter, caretaker. 

Other officers of the Ree are Mrs. R. E. 
Shepard, Vicksburg, Ist Vice-President; Mrs.. Maude 
May, Bogue Chitto, 2ird’ Vice-President; Mrs.. A. M. 
mangers, |W ticay pecretary ; Mrs. [2 Co Jones; Finan- 
cial Secretary, Jackson; ane lVi tse Vie BS ee 
sereasurer, Jackson.” : 

This organization holds an annual meeting every 
year generally at Jackson. At these various meetings 
various themes and slogans are adhered to. In 1936 
their goal was: To fit our children to meet the de- 
mands of the world, thereby enabling them to. become 
better citizens. Some of their objectives were: (1) 
help enforce the school attendance law, and assist each 
child of age to get in school; (2) advocate longer 
bewooletctins; (3) better trained teachers, which. will 
mean better paid teachers; (4) A school building in 
every community with proper seating and room for 
reasonable number of students for each teacher; and 
(5) Adequate playground space, supervised recrea- 
Gomercuyitics. In 1939, Educators and the general 


*Personal copy of letter received from Mrs. Z. E. Moman, Decem- 
ber, 1943, Jackson, Mississippi. 
Personally Interviewed Mrs. Z. E. Moman, at her home on Sep- 


tember 11, 1943. 
UMississippt Educational Journal, p. 36, March, Vol. XIII, 1936- 


1937, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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Mrs. Z. FE. MOoMAN 


State President, Mississippi Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 
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public such united efforts as will secure for every child 
the highest advantages of mental, physical, social, and 
spiritual education.” In 1943 their slogan was: ‘‘Safe- 
guarding the Youth of Today.’ ‘There are also ad- 
dresses given by prominent individuals in all walks of 
life, reports and discussions from various representa- 
tives of local P. T. A. units. The delegates assembled 
at the 1944 session in Jackson with five districts, 21 
counties and 1200 members represented.” 

Yearly contests are centered around the following 
projects: (1) Trophy is given to each county having 
the largest number at P. IT. A. meeting. Hinds County 
has held this trophy for six years. (2) A membership 
prize—to that local unit with the largest membership. 
This prize has gone to Saints Industrial School at Lex- 
ington, Meridian, and Canton at various times; (3) 
Then there are the Home Improvement prizes—a 
simple necessary article made for the home. A schol- 
arship fund has also been started.” 

At the 1944 session of the Congress these trophies 
Woeresawarded tor the laroést number, of P: IT, A.’s 
represented. Hinds County won the Ist trophy. Madi- 
son County won the second trophy. Lanier High 
School and Cameron High School tied for first hon- 
ors—each represented with 100 members; Corinth 
High School was second with 75 members. Hollan- 
dale School won Ist prize on an exhibit for Home Im- 
provement. Weir School won 2nd prize and the 
Egypt School won 3rd prize; all exhibits were useful 
and yet simple.” 


pb e779 F.V.0l.X V, No.4, 1939. 

ibid oes. Vol. XVIII, No: 2, 1941. 

“Mississippi Enterprise, Jackson, Mississippi, March 22, 1943. 

“Personal letter received from Mrs. Moman, February 16, 1944, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 

Mississippi Enterprise, Jackson, Mississippi, March 22, 1943. 
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Two typical examples of the work of members of 
local P= PA: groups can be taken from mreportom: = 
ceived by me from two Jeanes Industrial Supervisory 
Teachers. In Kemper County, Mrs. Fannie Johnson- 
White says: “The P. T. A. was responsible for having 
the first high school at DeKalb.” Here are some of 
the accomplishments of the P. T. A. at Glover Chapel 
School, Scott County, says Miss Bettye M. Jack— 
“They partly built a nice new school building, sanitary 
toilets, built tables, bought eight chairs, lunch room 
equipment, a cook stove, fixed a lunch room, window 
shades, crayon brooms. It has also sponsored various 
entertainments.” The Mississippi Congress of Col- 
ored Parents and Teachers Marches On. 


The William Johnson Bethlehem Center of 
Jackson, Mississippi 


Another organization that is doing remarkable 
work in the field of community Education for Negroes 
is the William Johnson Bethlehem Center of Jackson, 
Mississippi. As Jackson population was nearing the 
50,000 mark, with 42% of which were Negroes, with 
no playgrounds or parks, and juvenile delinquency had 
become a baffling problem especially in north central 
Jackson, to the city officials, the need in Jackson. for 
such a center was quite evident. At the suggestion of 
these city officials suggesting the churches to help, white 
and colored members of Galloway Memorial Metho- 
dist Church (white) and Central Methodist Church 
accepted the challenge, by drawing up plans whereby a 


“A filled-out questionnaire that I received from Mrs. Fannie John- 
son—White (Jeanes teacher)—about her work in Kemper County, 


DeKalb, Mississippi. 
‘Personal letter received from Miss Bettye M. Jack, December 20, 


1943, Forest, Mississippi. 
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center for Negroes of Jackson without regard to re- 
ligious faiths would be established. 

Their plans became a reality when the doors of the 
center were opened on March 19, 1937, under the di- 
reetion.ot a Board of Directors. . During the years 
this board has been enlarged to include men and women 
of both races and from many different churches.” 

With the organization of the community chest in 
ho the center became a member of the chest and 
enlarged its staff to include two full-time workers, with 
several volunteer workers. 

Mnethes tall of 1941, the Woman's Division of the 
Board of Mission and Church Extension of the Metho- 
dist Church, appointed a deaconness, Miss Ruth M. 
Carryer (white), to work at the Center as executive 
supervisor; as all Bethlehem Centers are Negro cen- 
ters in the South and all are at least partially supported 
by the Woman’s Division, this center’s name was 
changed from Wm. Johnson Community to William 
Johnson Bethlehem Center.” 

In 1944, the center was dropped from the com- 
munity chest roster. 

Some Special Objectives of the Center which are be- 
ing worked toward and a few methods that are used 
are as follows: 1. Cure and prevention of juvenile de- 
linquency; Method of attaining—(a) Playground ac- 
tivities, (b) Boy Scout Troop, (c) Girl Scout Troop, 
(dyeprownie Troop, (ec) Personal counciling, (f) 
Two-week camp. 

Il. B. Special Objective—Improvement of community 


health. 


“History and Development of the William Johnson Bethlehem Cen- 
ter, p. 3, Jackson, Mississippi. 
p1Dids p03; 
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Ill. C. Special Objective—Pre-School Education: 
Method of Attaining—(a) Nursery-kindergarten from 
September to June each year. 

IV. D. Special Objective—Handcraft, choral. and 
dramatic education. ) 

V. E. Cultivating better reading habits.” 

VI. F. Special Objective—Interpreting the White 
and Negro races to each other, in order to lessen race 
friction. 

VII. G. To make the Christian-Way of life in the 
lives of all who come in contact with the Center and its 
Stati: 

Methods of attaining—(a) Bible stories, (b) 
Stories of Christians down to the present day, (c) 
Mission and Bible Study classes conducted with the 
U.S.C.S. of Central Church, (d) Christmasepageane 
(e) Thanksgiving and Easter programs, (f) Club de- 
votionals, (g) Christian attitude of staff and Board 
of Directors towards each other and all persons in the 
community.” 


The Boy and Girl Scout Movement For Negroes 
in Mississippi 


The important role that the Boy Scout movement 
in its relationship to the Mississippi Negro youth is 
shown in the words of Latus D. Coffman, ‘Scouting 
gives no long lectures on vocational guidance, and yet 
it teaches the meaning, the importance, and the dignity — 
of work; it operates no bank and yet it teaches the 
meaning of thrift; it maintains no jail and yet it teaches 
the meaning of self-control; it does no preaching and 


“Mississippi Enterprise, October 16, 1943, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“History and Development of the William Johnson Bethlehem Cen-. 
ter, pp. 4-7, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Op. Cit., February 12, 1944. 
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yet it teaches devotion to a cause and loyalty to a pur- 
pose, it is founded upon no religious creed or sectarian 
doctrine and yet it emphasizes, above all things, the 
importance of religion. It is universal in its appeal, 
natural in its methods, progressive in its outlines, 
strengthened and cemented by the bonds of fellowship, 
and the idealism of the movement.’ 

There are five simple fundamentals in Scouting, 
neammcly: (1)\ Physical. Fitness; (2) General Educa- 
tion; (3) Vocational Guidance; (4) Character Build- 
ing, and (5) Develop the Right Attitude of Mind.” 

The beginning of the Boy Scout movement in Mis- 
sissipp1 among Negroes may be said to have begun 
when Professor L. A. Seals employed as an Instructor 
in Manual Training at Wechsler High School, Merid- 
ian, Mississippi, began training the colored boys in the 
principles of Boy Scouting, without even mentioning 
the term—Boy Scouts of America. He attended Sum- 
Momociool ate luskevee Institute from 1927 to 1931, 
and while here he assisted Captain Hayes with the 
training of Scouters. Mr. J. A. Beauchamp succeeded 
in getting Scouting in the South for Negro boys at the 
el@semo she training ify 1927, and: Seals was sent to 
Meridian to organize a troop there, but little progress 
was made toward getting a charter. One of the boys 
that had learned to swim while he was being trained 
as a Boy Scout, rescued a drowning White boy. ‘The 
mother of the boy thanked the would-be Scout but he 
would not accept the pay, and said: “Accept that as 


“Educational Review, Vol. 72, October, 1927; also Mississippi 
Educational Journal, Vol. XX, No. 3, p. 54, December, 1943, Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

©The Boy Scout Movement and the Public Schools, address by James 
E. West, Chief Scout Executive, delivered before the School and 
Community Section under the Dept. of Superintendence, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, February 28, 1924, pp. 7-11; Standard Local Council Constitution 
and By-Laws. Boy Scouts of America, New York, 1938. 
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my Good Turn for today.” The lady asked whether 
he was a Boy Scout and the answer was: “No mam, 
we can’t be Scouts, but we do what we would do if we 
were Scouts.” The lady put an article in the Meridian 
Star that cleared the way for Scouting for Negroes in 
Meridian. After that L. A. Seals was made Deputy 
Commissioner and organized four troops in Meridian. 
He and Dr. L. F. Brooks put on a training course for 
Scout Masters and twenty-four leaders. Presiding 
Elders were also trained as Scouters and Scout 
Masters.. 

Pioneer in Boy Scouting in Mississippi, attended 
Starkville Grade Schools, Alcorn A. & M. College 
graduate—attended Tuskegee Institute and Bradley 
Polytechnic of Peoria, Illinois. Vocational ‘Trades by 
Profession—Hobby: Training Scouts—Great church 
worker, and at present principal of Ambrose Voca- 
tional High School, Lexington, Mississippi.° 

In a personal interview with Mr. Harry Maxwell 
(white), Mississippi’s Scout Executive, of the Andrew 
Jackson Council, I was told that when he arrived in 
Jackson, January 1, 1934, that Mr) A. LE aRices) astes 
of Mt. Helm Baptist Church, Jackson, was largely 
responsible in 1929 in getting Negro Scouting started 
in Jackson when a meeting was called at Smith Rob- 
ertson School for that purpose. Yet there was a re- 
luctancy on the part of old-timers to let the movement 
get a firm footing, which may be attributed as Mr. 
Maxwell stated it to ignorance or lack of knowledge. 
But these notions did not stop the movement. With 
such live wires as J. R. Chambliss, G. C. Cypress, and 
A. A. Alexander assisting A. L. Rice the movement 
could not fail. : 


**Personally Interviewed Professor L. A. Seals, on Alcorn A. & M. 
College Campus, July 25, 1944, Alcorn, Mississippi. 
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The Boy Scout movement in Jackson was a success. 
i@hewmovement spread to Natchez in 1935, Kickapoo 
council, and Vicksburg merged in 1937 with the Jack- 
son council. In 1939 the movement won its way into 
Brookhaven and under the capable leadership of A. A. 
Alexander three troops were formed. Other towns 
grasped the movement and it has worked successfully 
in Canton, Carey, Greenville, Koscuisko, Magnolia 
McComb, Port Gibson, and Yazoo City.” 

The Greenville Negro Boy Scouts did a good deed 
when they helped harvest 36 acres of beans for Harper 
R. Myers, Mayersville, Mississippi, picking 98 hamp- 
ers in one afternoon. Charles Harper, a 14-year-old 
student, received payment and bonus from Mr. Myers, 
for picking the first hamper of beans. Negro leaders 
who sponsored these Scouters were H. H. McGehee, 
Principal of Greenville colored High School, and G. 
P. Maddox, assistant principal and Scout leader.” 

In November, 1943, Troop 51, Andrew Jackson 
Council, Boy Scouts of America, Jackson’s oldest Ne- 
gro Boy Scout Troop celebrated the start of its 12th 
year by the observance of Parents night. Professor 
L. M. Parker, recently appointed as the First Negro 
Scout Executive, in charge of field work in Mississippi, 
and who had returned to the state after completing a 
thirty-day period of training in Mendham, New Jersey, 
was the principal speaker of the occasion. Mr. Parker 
praised the Committeemen, Parents and Sponsors of 
the troop for their years of effort to spread the good 
work of scouting to other parents as a means of get- 


"Personally interviewed Mr. Harry Maxwell, Mississippi Scout Ex- 
ecutive, Andrew Jackson Council, August 15, 1943, Jackson, Missis- 
sippl. 

SMississippi Enterprise, Jackson, Mississippi, October 31, 1944. 
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1 
ting a larger number of the boys of the city and state 


into the Scouting Program.” 


LEONARD M. PARKER 
-~ Commissioned Scout 
Executive. 


Jackson Advocate, Jackson, Mississippi, November 6, 1943. 
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Commissioned Scout Executive received B.S. degree 
from Alcorn A. & M. College in 1926; M. A. degree 
from Northwestern University College in 1940; and 
recently graduated from the National Training School 
for Scout Executives at Mendham, New Jersey. He 
is employed by the Andrew Jackson Council Boy Scouts 
of America, and as Mississippi’s first Negro Field 
Scout Executive.” 

Kagle Scout Gilbert Mason of Troop 58, and Eagle 
Scout Joseph Debro of Troop 51, the first local scouts 
to attain scouting’s highest rank were honored.” 

“That two Negro Boy Scouts have attained the rank 
of Eagle is an attribute to their perseverance as well 
as to the cooperation of both white and colored lead- 
Sie = 1s ag excerpt taken from an article appearing 
in The Jackson (Mississippi) Daily News. 

At the annual Boy Scout Banquet held in November, 
1943, the outstanding feature was the address by Dr. 
Stanley A. Harris, National Director of Inter-racial 
scouting, Boy Scouts of America. He stated that 
“there are some 40,000 boys in the Council, available 
for its program, a great majority of whom are anxious 
to become Scouts.’’ Scout Executive Harry Maxwell, 
reporting the closing year, stated that Negro scouting 
had spread to ten of the fourteen districts of the An- 
drew Jackson Council with a total of 543 scout troops 
enrolled on October 31, 1943. Plans for the exten- 
sion of the Boy Scout movement among Negroes were 
extended to six new units at strategic locations in 
Jackson.” 


Mississippi Educational Journal, Vol. XX, No. 3, p. 53, December, 
1943... 

“Jackson Advocate, Jackson, Mississippi, November 6, 1943. 

Jackson (Mississippi) Daily News, August 29, 1945, 

Op. Cit., November 13, 1943. 
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In December, 1945, Professor R. B. Harris was 
promoted to the position of Field Executive for Col- 
ored Boy Scouts. He was born in Canton, Madison 
County, in 1912. He did his elementary school work: 
in Canton, going to Tougaloo for his high school train- 
ing. Completed his high school work at Tougaloo 
High School in 1932 and received the Bachelor of Arts 
degree from that institution in 1936. ‘Taught public 
school in Corinth, Mississippi, for one year. Come 
to the Lanier High School in 1937 as teacher of chem- 
istry and physics. He held that position until the year 
of 1945. He is also active in church work’ and civic 
organizations. 

“Yet it is interesting to note,” according to Stanley 
Harris, “that the Fifth Divisional Council consisting 
of Mississippi, Arkansas, Alabama, Tennessee, has 
37,000 boys in the Council available for Cubbing and 
Scouting, which is more than any of the other Coun- 
cils.” ‘“Thus far, however, there are 1,226 scouts and 
15 Cubs, making a total of 1,240 in all.’ Dre Hares 
in his speech that he made before the Scout Representa- 
tives of Jackson and the adjacent towns at Mt. Helm 
Baptist Church, on April 29, 1946, was loud in his 
praise of the good work that the Andrew Jackson 
Council was doing. 

The progress in Jackson by Negro Scouts may be 
attributed largely to the efforts of Mr. A. L. Rice, 
District Chairman and Scout Master. In a recent 
message observing the 30th anniversary of National 
Scouting and the 10th year of the Scouting program in 
Jackson, he spoke on the importance of churches spon- 
soring troops and the great need for men to work in 
the scout program. ‘The great need for these work- 
ers, he said, “‘is attested by the fact that although more 
than 3000 boys became Scout age last year (1943), 
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there are only about 250 Negro Scouts in Jackson.’™ 

For sometime there has been a desire on the part of 

colored people of Jackson for a Girl Scout Organiza- 

tion. JLhat desire became a reality on November 4, 
1943. 

The Jackson Girl Scout Council, voted to allow the 
forming of Negro troops last Fall. Miss Ella S. 
Powell (white), the Girl Scout-Executive-Secretary, 
made contact with Mr. O. B. Cobbins, Negro School 
Supervisor, with reference to ‘his extended Girl Scout 
program. The William Johnson Bethlehem Center 
cooperated with the schools and the Girl Scout office in 
getting the project going. ‘The center is used for the 
meeting place for the women who are taking the Girl 
Scout leadership training course. ‘This was begun 
right after Thanksgiving. The twenty women in this 
group are under the leadership of Miss Powell and 
Miss ivlize, the Girl Scout Field Secretary. Mrs. 
James Campbell (white), is the member of the coun- 
cil who has been designated to represent the Negro 
Girl Scout: Troops.” 

Up to the present time, the following troops have 
been invested :—Lanier High School, Jim Hill School, 
College Hill Baptist Church, and the William Johnson 
Bethlehem Center will be invested and will be the first 
Negro Brownie troop in the city. Mrs. Marie C. 
Miller is the leader of the William Johnson Bethlehem 
Center Scout troop and Mrs. Minnie Farish Booker is 
leader of the Brownie ‘Troop. 

Twenty-one girls were invested into the Girl Scout 
Troop on February 15, 1944, forming Troop No. 63.” 
“Mississippi Enterprise, Jackson, Mississippi, February 19, 1944. 
“Personal letter received from Miss Ruth M. Carryer, Executive 
Supervisor—William Johnson Bethlehem Center, Jackson, February 


21, 1944. 
“Mississippi Enterprise, Jackson, Mississippi, February 19, 1944. 
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Frenchie Brown Porter is the new Girl Scout Execu- 
tive. She is a graduate of Jackson College, and fas 
had special training in this field of work. 


Negro Boys and Girls Luxis Clubs in Mississippi 


The word “Luxis” is both the name and the motto 
of the “Luxis Club,” which is now probably the fore- 
most state-wide Christian Character building organi- 
zaton serving the Negro young people of Mississippi. 
The derivation of the word Luxis is as follows: The 
letter X, the, equivalent of the Greek letters @iaie 
and has been from the beginning the symbol of Christ. 
It is now the center and pivot on which the Luxis Club 
is built. “The letter U'- and I represent — Yousandsies 
The letters L. and S complete the symbol. Luxis there- 
fore means: “You and I, United by Christ, Learning 
to Serve.” The luxis Hi:Y Clab alsovemphieizas 
Clean Scholarship—Learning that comes through hon- 
est effort and leads to intellectual integrity; Clean 
Speech—Language that becomes a Christian and flows 
from clean thinking; Clean Sports—Competition that 
develops boys and girls thoroughly by playing the game 
by the rules and judges the players not by the score but 
how they played the game; Clean Living—Youth 
grows in character better when they eagerly and with 
satisfaction to themselves, practice right acts. 

When the Mississippi State Y.M.C.A. was organ- 
ized in November, 1914, it was announced as its defi- 
nite purpose, to serve all the youth of the state. Ac 
cordingly, before many years had passed Luxis Clubs 
were being organized for the older Negro boys and 
so quickly and steadily did the movement grow that 
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the first statewide Luxis-assembly was held in Green- 
ville in the Spring of 1924." 

Since that time the growth of the Luxis movement 
has been so steady and so extensive that it is now serv- 
ing the older girls as well as. the boys in 141 clubs with 
almost 5,000 members.. Thus at the annual assemblies 
each year 5,000 of the choicest Negro boys and girls 
of Mississippr under the leadership of the foremost 
men and women of the State.. Professor H. C. Harper 
was among the first of the leading school men to throw 
himself into the promotion of the Luxis Club move- 
ment, and with the assistance of his able and highly 
eficient wife, year after year sponsored Luxis Clubs, 
both for boys and girls. 

imo 34 tne late Dr, is. _]. Rowan, President of 
Alcorn’ A..& M. College then, and chairman of the 
State Negro work committee of the state Y.M.C.A. 
announced-;that the Eleventh annual Luxis Club As- 
sembly would be held at Greenville, and that the First 
Annual assembly of the girls ‘vest clubs would meet 
at the same place and time, under the capable super- 
vision of Mrs. Lillian P. Rogers, chairman of the Girls 
Luxts Club Committee.” Dr. Rowan was one of the 
founders, so ardent was he in his efforts to promote the 
upbuilding of the Christian Character of the youth.” 

These two clubs have met in various parts of the 
state from time to time. From March 27-29, 1936, 
the State Luxis Assembly met in Hattiesburg, Missis- 
sippi, according to Miss Gladys W. Noel, reporter. 


“Information received from Professor H. C. Harper when I inter- 
viewed him in Jackson, Mississippi, August 21, 1943. 

Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 48, Vol. X, No. 6, March, 
1934, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“Personal letter received from Mrs. L. J. Rowan, March 15, 1944, 
Natchez, Mississippi. 
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During the meeting a ‘‘Round Table Discussion”’ of the 
practical work of a Luxis, with a view of establishing 
a standard program for use by the Mississippi Luxis 
Clubs, was held. An interesting talk, “Climbing 
Through Service,” was also given by Mrs. J. E. John- 
son of Prentiss Institute. 

The 21st annual meeting of the Southern Division 
of the Mississippi Luxis Clubs was held in Meridian, 
Mississippi, March 31 through April 2, 1940. 

Some special features of this assembly was the an- 
nual address ‘Applying the Truth” by Mrs. Lillian P. 
R. Johnson; another address by Professor O. B. Cob- 
bins of Jackson, ‘“The Parting Thought”’; and a special 
platform service was rendered by delegates from vari- 
ous schools. ‘This program consisted of orations and 
musical selections. Prizes were awarded to the best 
contestants.” 

The year 1944 marked the 10th anniversary of the 
Dassissippiecirls Iuxis Club. The State Luxis Club 
Girls sponsored a youth week which came as a tribute 
to the State Y. M. C. A. and the Negro work com- 
mittee, and especially to the sponsors who have held 
high the standard of Christian living. Youth week 
also is presented as an important and necessary con- 
tribution to every high school in the state.” 

On September 1, 1941, Professor H. C. Harper be- 
came Assistant Secretary for service among Negro 
Youth in the state. Professor is the first and the only 
Negro of the 48 states now holding this title.” 


“The Greater Alcorn Herald, student publication, Alcorn A. & M. 
College, p. 8, Vol. 6, No. 7, Alcorn, Mississippi, May, 1944. 

“Junior-Alcorn Herald, Student Project in Journalism, Alcorn A. 
& M. College, p. 6, May 17, 1944, Alcorn, Mississippi. 

“Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 90, Vol. XX, No. 5, February, 
1944. 

Sipiaeepaeits Vol XVII, No. 1, 1941. 
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In his annual report before the State Y. M. C. A. 
committee in the Robert E. Lee Hlotel-on, Aprile 
1942, he stated that 74 new Luxis Hi-Y clubs were 
organized between September 1 and December 31. 
Thirty-six of these were boys and 38 were girls. ‘This 
brings the total of Luxis Clubs in the State to 214 and 
a membership of 6,885." ‘The Negro work also has 
7 collegiate and city Y. M. C,Avs, of 221 otnitsaers 
resenting a membership of 8,045. 

The 18,000 miles of travel as of December 31, 
brought professor Harper in touch with 15,400 per- 
sons through 82 speaking engagements, which does 
not include hundreds of personal conferences with 
principals, teachers, and students on problems of hu- 
man interest. A few of these problems were analyzed 
before the committee” by the Assistant st ee 
Y. M. C. A. Secretary which touched the Neacteeor 
prominent business men, educators, and churchmen. 
The report also showed that 1,100 pieces of Luxis ma- 
terial were mailed to the clubs all over the state. 

Professor -Harper has acted as assistants chamieaiam 
to Professor W. W. Blackburn, of the State National 
Defense Program, and as chairman of the State Social 
Protective Committee for Negro soldiers and Civilian 
population sponsored by Mississippi State Department 
Oi Elealths 

By his suggestions and help rendered in the diseases 
common to Mississippi Negroes, Dr. W. E. Miller of 
the Mississippi State Board of Health, wrote this let- 
fer ein part stomVirwilarpern. 

‘Allow me to take this opportunity to thank you 
for the aid and assistance you have given this office 
in your health educational campaign. This office is in- 


“Ibid., pp. 152-153, Vol. XVIII, No. 8, May, 1942. 
“Tbid., pp. 152-153, Vol. XVIII, No. 8, May 1942. 
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deed grateful for the excellent manner that you are 
cooperating with our progra.’”” 

Professor Harper has also played an important role 
with delinquent youth problems. In the high schools 
and many of: the churches throughout the State, youth 
is given frank lectures and personal counsel in sex edu- 
Cation. Ihe immediate objectives are to provide 
youth with a sane and wholesome appreciation for his 
life; as well as for the moral life of others. Frank 
discussions on courtship are given to youth, the selec- 
tion of a life-mate is given much emphasis, as well as 
the planning of a happy home life.” 

ieeoueosom tl. 4. -Elarper, Assistant State 
Y. M. C. A. Secretary and his associates are doing a 
wonderful work. 


Adult Education for Negroes In Mississippi 


Adult Education for Negroes began in Mississippi 
in 1934. ‘The work was under the supervision of the 
Work Progress Administration at first, but later it 
was taken over by the Work Project Administration, 
known as W. P. A.” The first State Negro Supervisor, 
Mrs. Fannie L. Nichols, began her work in July, 1936. 
She not only had special training in Adult Education 
at Fisk University, Summer School, in 1936, but the 
National Government sent her six years to the national 
adult meetings in various cities in the East. It is said 
that she traveled a hundred thousand miles over Mis- 


“Letter shown me during a personal interview with Professor 
Harper, August 21, 1943, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“Syllabus read by me giving a brief survey of the program for 
delinquent youth under Professor Harper’s direction, August 30, 1943, 
Jackson, Mississippi. 

“SGeneral Laws of the State of Mississippi, Chapter 177, pp. 342- 
343, published by Authority, 1940. 
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sissippi alone doing W. P. A. work. During the month 
of November, 1936, she visited 10 counties. In Jas- 
per County she talked about “Living At Home,” that 
is, taking what you have and making what you want. 
In Lafayette County, she spoke to a group of 100 peo- 
ple, and solicited their cooperation in encouraging 
others in joining the classes who had not done so. Re- 
port for October, 1938, showed that 44,819 were en- 
rolled in the different types of education throughout 
the state. ‘This monthly report also showed 4,787 
new students enrolled.” 

Mrs. Nichols also noted during her travels that 
many attendants to the evening classes, ages were much 
above the average of the mass attendants. ‘The three 
R’s must hold particular emphasis,’’ she said, “as a 
part of the curriculum set up for adults. “That many 
attendants who could neither read nor write when they 
registered in the evening classes, were able to read 
well and write well their names.’”” 

She had 500 Negro teachers associated with her in 
practically all of the 82 counties, but later, it was dis- 
continued in some of the counties for various reasons. 
In 1940, an act was passed by the 1940 Mississippi 
Legislature in Session permitting the State Board of 
Education to establish an education program for adult 
education and to use public school facilities for some 
and to meet the minimum requirements of the federal 
government in carrying on the adult education pro- 
oram.” 


“A personal letter received from Mrs. Fannie L. Nichols, April 7, 
1944, Biloxi, Mississippi. 

“Mississippi Educational Journal, pp. 49-50, Vol. XV, No. 3, De- 
cember, 1938, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“General Wages of the State of Mississippi, Chapter 177, pp. 242- 
343, published by authority, 1940. 
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As the various communities’ needs and interests 
were different, attempts were made to give each com- 
munity what seemed to be its need. ‘Thus courses were 
offered in the following fields: (1) General Education, 
(2) Literary Education, (3) Workers’ Education, 
(4) Vocational Training, (5) Domestic Service, (6) 
Homemaking, (7) Agriculture, (8) Health, (9) 
rl deCace, and (10) Forum. 

There were also summer training schools for teach- 
ers of adults. Through the State’s Board of Educa- 
tion, State Board of Health, and efficient faculty and 
other agencies, the adult teachers should go back to 
their work with determination to make every illiter- 
ate literate and to make rural life more attractive.” 

In one of the health classes, a unit taught by Mrs. 
Mary Jennings of Charleston, Mississippi, the follow- 
ing were found: 

Number of people from her class who went to 
county authorities for Wasserman test—296 people. 

Number of tests positive—142 people. 

Number who received free treatment—90 people. 

Number of other people from her county who were 
contacted as a result of her community—876 persons.” 

There was also a WPA Adult Education Workshop 
Session at Jackson College, September 8-19, 1941, 
with Mr. James A. Atkins, Specialist in Negro Educa- 
tion, W. P. A., Special Guest. Some of the topics dis- 
cussed were: (1) To be able to analyze community 
needs, and to fit adults for better living; (3) To know 
more about the rules and regulations of adult and nurs- 
ery school education work; (5) To get better under- 

204: Cit., April 7, 1944. 

8Mississippi Educational Journal, pp. 25-26, Vol. XVII, November, 
1940, Jackson, Mississippi. 


“Personal letter received from Mrs. Fannie L. Nichols, April 7, 
1944, 
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standing of the methods and techniques in teaching illit- 
erate adults.” 

In February, 1942, Mrs. Nichols sent out a bulle- 
tin to ‘the Negro Teachers of Adult) Education: 
W. P. A., and it contained various suggestions that the 
teachers should do in order to acquaint themselves and 
their students about Negro History, as well as a list 
of outstanding Negroes in Mississippi and the United 
States. 

It has been estimated that since 1935 more than 
50,000 white and colored: Mississippians have been 
taught to read and write. In the year 1938 and 1939 
—10,330 illiterates were taught to read and write. 

Although it was announced on July 3, 1943, by John 
U. Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, that “the appropriation for the Division of 
Adult and Civic Education was not allowed for the 
fiscal year beginning on July 1, 1943, practically all 
classes were illiterate classes dealing mostly with the 
illiterate deferred men and classes were organized in 
the camps, schools, and halls, etc.” In teaching de- 
ferred men more than 400 of them became literate 
every three months.” Selective Service state headquar- 
ters announced that more than 2,500 men were illiter- 
ate and have been given an education equivalent to the 
fourth grade of grammar school in the past nine 
months. Through the cooperation of ‘the Selective 


©Mississippi Educational Journal, pp. 18-19, Vol. XVM, No. 1, 
October, 1941. 

“Federal Works Agency—Work Projects Administration For Mis- 
sissippi—To The Negro Teachers of Adult Education, W. P. A.— 
From Fannie L. Nichols, Supervisor (February 8-14, 1942). 

“Federal Security Agency—U. S. Office of Education, July 3, 1943. 
To: University War Information Centers—From: John W. Stude- 
baker, U. S. Commissioner of Education. 

“Personal letter received from Mrs. F. L. Nichols, April 7, 1944. 


\. 
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Service, works progress administration, the state de- 
partment of education, and the Mississippi Illiteracy 
Commission, approximately 400 illiterate registrants 
per month are being taught enough to reach the fourth 
grade level and are returned to the armed forces for 
acceptance. 

This discontinuance of works project administration 
is causing a withdrawal of these adult education teach- 
ers who are actually teaching these men to read, write, 
and understand the English language, equivalent to a 
fourth grade grammar school education.” 

Much was done in Adult Education under W. P. A. 
and Mrs. Fannie L. Nichols seemed to have been the 
right person for the job as Supervisor. She has been 
an active teacher for 25 years. Having served in prac- 
tically every place in the school room from Primary 
work through college work, she has also served as a 
Summer School instructor at Gulfside, Hattiesburg, 
fen sour Colleoc;-and: Rust College. She has served 
as Jeanes Supervisor, President of County Association, 
District Associations and the Mississippi Association 
of Teachers in Colored Schools. She is highly recog- 
nized in Mississippi by both white and colored. Fan- 
nie L. Nichols has served well. 


Mississippi State Federation of Colored 
Women’s Clubs, Inc. 


Perhaps one of the most serviceable organizations 
in Mississippi could very aptly be the Mississippi State 
Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs, Inc.,. afhliated 


Mississippi Enterprise, Jackson, Mississippi, pp. 1-4, March 27, 
1943. Mrs. F. L. Nichols, in Jackson, Mississippi, personally inter- 
viewed. March 25, 1944. 
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with The National Association of Colored Women. 
Their motto: Lifting ds We Climb, and the many 
achievements of the club are synonymous. ‘This organ- 
ization has among its members Mississippi's most out- 
standing Colored women. A brief history of the club 
is as follows: In 1901 Mrs. Booker T. Washington, 
then President of the Southern Federation came to 
hold an annual meting of that body in Vicksburg, Mis- 
sissipp!1. Many leading women of the State attended. 
Organized club work, as it is now interpreted, was at 
that time unknown, but the thought stressed so plainly 
by Mrs. Washington, showing the elevation of women 
and girls through the right kind of home life and en- 
vironments was grasped at once by this earnest body 
of women who listened to her, and as a result of that 
meeting, many clubs came into existence and club activi- 
ties began in earnest in the State. 

The first united effort began in August, 1903, at the 
call of Mrs. L. J. Rowan and Mrs. U. J. Wade-Foster 
of Alcorn and Mrs. L. W. Coleman of ‘Greenvale. 
The clubs of the State met at Jackson in Pearl St. A. 
M. FE. Church and organized the State Pederaront 
Mrs. U. J. Wade-Foster-was~elected thesis Gene. oi 
dent.” 

Other women who have pioneered in federation 
work in Mississippi include mesdames; M. C. Booze, 
Mound Bayou; M. C. Collins, Jackson; A. W. Dumas, 
Sr., Natchez: R: O. Herbert, Jackson; b-Gatetencou 
Vicksburg; J. E. Johnson, Prentiss; and*E.+ Beiter 
NAT COmeILy. 

Since 1908, clubs of the Federation have held mem- 


“Bulletin sent to me by Mrs. J. E. Johnson, President of the His- 
tory and Some Accomplishments of the Federation from Prentiss Insti- 
tute, Prentiss, Mississippi, January 22, 1945. 

Personal letter received from Mrs. M. F. Rowan, March 22, 1944. 
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bership in the National and at various times sent dele- 
gates. 

Quoting Mrs. Rowan’s own words: “In 1903, with 
other earnest women of the state we planned and as- 
sisted in organizing the Mississippi State Federation 
of Colored Women’s Clubs. From 1909-1912, I 
served as President of this organization; for eleven 
years as corresponding secretary; ten years as financial 
secretary; eight years as State Organizer, the position 
which she now holds. I am also a member of the 
Board of Directors. 

When the Herald, the official mouthpiece of the 
State Federation, was published, she edited the Young 
Peoples Department. In 1920 she organized the first 
Junior Club of the State Federation, known as the 
Chair of Friendship Club, and which now 1s called the 
first link of the Junior Clubs dotted over. the State.” 
For years she has been the leading spirit in club work 
at Alcorn College and its nearby communities.” 

The annual sessions of the Federation have been 
heldsin-vatious cities in the State. In 1908, at was 
held at Vicksburg, guest of the Woman’s Christian 
Union, the oldest club in the State; Mrs. J. D. Woods, 
Mocale chairman, vin’) 1921. t was held m-Mound 
Pay ousycuest. of they City Federation, Mrs. A..-A. 
Cosey, President; Mrs. A. L. Gardner, Local Chair- 
man, and in 1929, guest of Piney Woods School, Mrs. 
C. W. Bowles, Local Chairman. 

In 1923, the women who met with Mrs. Booker T. 
Washington in Vicksburg in 1901 to unite their efforts 
in club work began to take on some of the responsibili- 
ties awaiting them and endeavored to establish a Fire- 
side Reformatory for our Delinquents. In a list of 


“The Pittsburgh Courier, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, October 28, 
1944... 
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Resolutions and Recommendation oftered by Mrs. J. 
FE. Johnson of Prentiss in April, 1923; Item III sug- 
gested That a Committee be appointed from our next 
annual session to petition the January Legislature for 
the following: (a) increased accommodations for our 
Tubercular Patients at the State Sanitarium at Ma- 
gee; (b) The establishment of a Juvenile Reforma- 
tory for our Delinquents; (c) The establishment of a 
colony for the Feeble-minded among us; (d) The 
establishment of a School for the Blind. 

At the Annual Meeting, in 1924, Mrs. L. T. Miller, 
the new President, introduced as a Special Work of 
the Federation, a Home for Delinquent Boys and Girls 
to be located at Jackson; the plan was to purchase a six 
or seven room house, taxes free, and rent to help sup- 
port itself. Mrs. L. C. Jefferson was appointed Chair- 
man ofthe Committee on site, price. etc: 

The Legislature Committee also reported that Gov- 
ernor Theodore G. Bilbo would receive the Committee 
on November 2, 1924, for a conference relative to 
the Home. Various influential whites became inter- 
ested and loaned their assistance. In March, 1927, 
the property at Clinton known as the Mt. Herman 
Seminary, was brought to the attention of the Board. 
Mrs. Jefferson pledged $250.00 thus making the first 
$1,000.00 necessary to purchase the home. ‘The char- 
ter was acknowledged, and the Home was known as 
the Margaret Murray Washington Home, named in 
honor of Mrs. Booker T. Washington, the Founder of 
our organized effort in the State. 

The Home was purchased at a cost of $8,000.00 
during the administration of Mrs. L. TI. Millersals 
was repaired at a cost of $4,500.00, installed Delco 
Lights at a cost of $638.00 and put into operation 
during the first term of Mrs. L. C. Jefierson =) On 
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November 10, 1930, this historic building was burned. 
While the loss was quite a blow to the members, 
$800.00 was immediately raised to build another one.” 

miter 20 years of untiring efforts, their-dream for 
a home for our delinquent and incorrigible youths has 
become a reality. This accomplishment is indéed rea- 
son for great joy for it marks the close of a successful 
campaign in the interest of the most needed institution 
for our people. The gist of the Senate Bill No. 239, 
May, 1940, and approved by late Governor Paul B. 
Johnson, May 11, 1940, is as follows: 

Pmeacteto regulate the custody, control, care, and 
training of delinquent colored youth, to provide for 
the establishment and maintenance of a State Training 
School for Colored Youth. Section 1. Be it enacted 
by the Legislature of the State of Mississippi—That 
there shall be established an Institution known as the 
State Training School for Delinquent Youth for the 
care, education, and training of delinquent colored 
youth. 

Section 2. The Government of the Institution shall 
be vested in a board of 5 trustees appointed by the 
Governor. Women are eligible. Superintendent 
elected by the trustees must be a man, salary not to 
exceed $2,400.00. 

Section 3. Any delinquent child not Bolder than 18 
years of age and not less than 7 years of age residing 
in the State may be admitted to the Institution. 

Section 4. Board of trustees is authorized to accept 
the use and facilities of the 40-acre tract located near 
Jackson College. ‘This was changed to Oakley, April, 
1942, with an appropriation of $115,000.” 


“Bulletin received from Mrs. J. E. Johnson, President, January 22, 
1940—Historical sketch of Federation. Mary C. Booze, Historian. 
“The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tennessee, March 18, 1943. 
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Section 5. Cost of operation of the school will be 
borne by the various counties by paying the cost of 
each commitment of a pro-rata basis. 

Section 6. This act shall take effect and be enforced 
from and after its passage, 

‘With the increase in delinquency, the growing ten- 
sion in attitudes,’ says Mrs. M. M. Hubert, present 
President, ‘“‘and the lack of time and patience on the 
part of the general public in war time, more than ever 
we sense the need of this school.’”” 

The Negro Juvenile Reformatory at Oakley is near- 
ing completion, according to Dr. P. H. Easom, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees, six brick buildings have 
been erected—two dormitories, a dining hall, a chapel- 
trade school building, an administration building, and 
a health unit.” 

In an article titled: “Mississippi Shows Us All The 
Way,” by Mrs. Ruby E. Stutts Lyells, ‘Vice President 
of the Federation, reporting on the 34th annual ses- 
sion of the Mississippi Federation of Colored Wom- 
en’s Clubs for 1943 in Jackson, she told of the inspir- 
ing message brought by Dr. P. H. Easom of the State 
Department of Education, and a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the newly created school for delinquent 
Negroes, brought to the group the encouraging infor- 
mation that the Board was favorable to the suggestion 
of having a Negro appointed as superintendent of the 
school, and further assured the group that the all-white 
board of trustees was open-minded and would welcome 


“General Laws of the State of Mississippi, Chapter 185, p. 352, pub- 
lished by authority, 1940, Jackson, Mississippi. 

“Personal interview of Mrs. M. M. Hubert at her home, August 
12, 1943. 

Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 6, Vol. XXI, No. 1, October, 
1944, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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suggestions from the Federation and other organized 
groups, as well as from individuals. 

Mrs. J. Morgan Stevens, white, a member of the 
Mississippi Council on Interracial Cooperation, told 
of the efforts of white women in the recent drive to 
have the state assume the responsibility for rehabili- 
tating Negro Youth.” 

Professor George Washington Williams, distin- 
guished Negro educational leader, and long time head 
of the Negro School of Durant, and prior to his appoint- 
ment was in charge of 16 Negro war production proj- 
ects in Attala and Holmes Counties, was elected Super- 
intendent of the State Institution for Delinquent Negro 
Youth. He was selected by a committee headed by 
Governor Paul B. Johnson.” 

Professor Williams is a graduate of Natchez Col- 
lege and Tuskegee Institute. He has taught school 
for about 25 years. His wife is a college graduate and 
Negro Home Demonstration Agent in Holmes County. 

One of the great hopes of the Negroes, especially 
the Negro women, is now realized in the home for 
Negro delinquent youths. We are to His Honor, Govy- 
ernor Paul B. Johnson, the great legislative body and 
all, for the act which brought it into being.” 

Their objective now is: A Recreational center for 
Negro Youths. This is. claiming attention of those 
persons who desire a well-rounded life for Negroes of 


“National Notes—“‘Official Voice of the National Association of Col- 
ored Women,” ‘Mississippi Shows Us The Way,” by Ruby E. Stutts 
Lyells, Vice-President, Mississippi Federation of Colored Women’s 
Clubs, p. 8, Vol. II, No. 2, First Quarter, 1943. 

“The Jackson Advocate, Jackson, Mississippi, February 13, 1943. 

The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tennessee, February 5, 1943. 

“Official Bulletin of the Mississippi State Federation of Colored 
Women’s Clubs, Inc. Affiliated with The National Association of 
Colored Women, p. 19, Mrs. M. M. Hubert, President, Jackson, 
Mississippi, June, 1943. 
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Mississippi.. Their proposal center around a pro- 
posed camp and recreational area near Clinton, Mis- 
sissippl, in which the town of Clinton 1s located, has no 
camp grounds or recreational centers for the use of 
its colored people, although there are 46,599 colored 
inhabitants within its boundaries. Of the total popu- 
lation of Hinds County, 55% is colored, there being 
54 Negroes to every square mile of territory in the 
county.” 

“There was $250.00 voted for permanent improve- 
ments to be made by them this year at the camp,” says 
Mrs. Hubert. ‘Plans call for excavating and clarify- 
ing the lake, along with spring boards, bath houses and 
toilet facilities for both men and women.” 

The Federation program is very enclusive. It aims 
to embrace all activities and interests of women in 
Mississippi. Among the departments are: Arts and 
Crafts, Child Welfare, Civics, Business Women in In- 
dustry, Education, Race Relations, Religious Empha- 
sis, Health, Social Service and Fine Arts.” 

At the 1944 session of the Federation, Mrs. Ruth 
Hubert, the retiring president, was praised by the 
members for her courageous and efficient leadership 
over the past four years. She was succeeded by Mrs. 
Ruby E. Stutts Lyells who was inducted into office as 
the tenth president. She has been afhliated with the 
Federation for a number of years, having served as 
director of publicity for eight years, and was Vice- 
President at the time of her election.” Her scholastic 


*Ibid., by Mrs. J. E. Johnson, Prentiss, Institute, Mississippi, Oc- 
tober 30, 1942. 

“Proposed Camp and Recreation area near Clinton, Mississippi, for 
Colored. Mississippi State Planning Commission, 1942. 

“Bulletin sent me by Mrs. J. E. Johnson, President, Prentiss Insti- 
tute, Mississippi, January 22, 1940. 

®Mississippi Educational Journal, p. 48, Vol. XXI, No. 3, Decem- 
ber, 1944, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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background qualifies her for this importznt position. 
Her early training was received at Utica Normal and 
Industrial Institute, graduating as Valedictorian of her 
class. Her Bachelor of Science degree was taken at 
Alcorn A. & M. College, in 1929, and a B.S. degree at 
Hampton Institute Library School in 1930. She was 
the recipient of a Julius Rosenwald Fellowship while 
attending Hampton. In 1941, she received the Mas- 
ter of Arts degree from the University of Chicago, in 
Library Science. In all phases of her classwork she 
was an outstanding student. Her role in working with 
people in her community in all walks of life is superb 
very truly, will the Mississippi State Federation arise 
to higher heights under her capable leadership.” 

There were about six clubs when the organization 
began in 1903, but now (1944) there are 70 clubs in 
the State: 

Of these 70 clubs in the State, a typical example 1s 
the Reapers, Civic, Literary and Industrial Club of 
Natchez, Mississippi. The club has a membership of 
twenty-one members, namely: Mesdames J. C. Bell, 
E. -M.Coleman, M.-C. Cartis, -B. ‘Ei =Datleyaaieae 2 
Donaldson, A.B. Dumas, C. M. Dumas, Etlageie 
mond, A. H. Haro, Alice Hutchins, R. W. Jackson, 
P: B.{Johnson, B. M. King, -C, Lee i. Ay Mackar 
E... L.. Rechester, LE. G.. Rowan’ (Honorary), ae 
Simpsons, G. L. Smith,:M.. J. Watts, and*L. CW ie. 
head. The club’s activities for 1945 consist of (1) 
An Essay Contest, (2) Natchez College Prize, Negro 
History Program, Negro Music Festival, Youth Rec- 
reation and Victory Belles. ‘“‘There are various com- 


“Who's Who In Colored America, p. 334, 1941-1944 (Sixth Edition), 
Brooklyn, New York. 

“Personally interviewed Mrs. R. Hubert, President at her home, 
August 12, 1943, Jackson, Mississippi. Also Daily Clarion Ledger, 
Jackson, Mississippi, November 3, 1944. 
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mittees,’ says Mrs. F. R. Simpson, president in the 
club; ‘‘and whenever the club meets various interested 
topics along the lines of literary and industrial are pre- 
sented and discussed.” 

The club headed by this youthful president has 
proven to be one of Natchez’s most outstanding for 
community betterment. ; 

The Mississippi's Junior Federation of clubs was 
organized and federated in both State and National 
Federations, at Westside, Claiborne County, near Al- 
corm A--& MM. College, Mississippi; with Mrs. J.-L. 
Rowan as organizer. 

It was known as the chain of Friendship clubs. Its 
purpose and object is to interest younger groups of 
girls between the ages of 8 to 18 years of age (1) in 
the State’s Program work, understanding more fully 
the great body of culture and thought in the world. 
(2) To teach them to do something for others. (3) 
To train more efhcient Club members. (4) To pro- 
mote service, philanthropy as well as cultural and so- 
cral interests. There are 12 active chain of Fellowship 
clubs. These clubs are sponsored by Mrs. Doris 
Tharpe-Hall of Jackson, Mississippi. Under her tute- 
lage these clubs have played exceptional roles in sup- 
porting the war efforts, and have made their presence 
felt in their respective communities. The club song, 
“Chain of Friendship” which she composed in honor 
of all past presidents, is an inspiration to all members. 

In July, 1944, she was elected to Head the South- 
eastern colored Women’s club that met in Memphis, 
Tennessee. Her presence is forever felt in all of these 


Personally interviewed Mrs. F. R. Simpson, February 18, 1945, 
Natchez, Mississippi. | 

Also Calendar—pp. 4-11, The Reaper, Civic, Literary and Industrial 
Club, 1945. 
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organizations because she has always been an inde- 
fatigable worker. 


Doris THORPE EIAEL 


Sponsor—Mississippi's Junior Federation of Clubs. 
Also Head—Southeastern Colored Women’s Club. 


She is an indefatigable worker. 
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The members of the Mississippi State Federation of 
Colored Women’s Clubs, Inc., very truthfully live up 
foether: motto: Lifting-As We Climb?” 

Recent innovations that have occurred in Jackson, 
Mississippi were the choosing of a Y. W. C. A. Secre- 
fayeanoa 1. VIC. AjjSecretary that the Colored 
Citizenry of Jackson so badly needed. 

During the month of June in 1945 a group of 
women were called together to consider the possibility 
omopening’ a Branch of the Y..W..C. A. in. Jackson. 
They succeeded in their undertaking. On September 
1, 1945, they started to operating at 40614 N. Farish 
Street. A steering committee of 15 women was elected 
by the membership to serve for one year. Members 
of this committee are: Mrs. M. M. Hubert, Chair- 
man; Mrs. M. L. Morrison, vice-chairman; Mrs. 
bicien = VV. Griff, secretary; Mrs. D. D. Shepherd, 
Miss F. O. Alexander, Mrs. Amanda M. Brown, Mrs. 
Gao prnkicy, Mrs. Annie ©. Smith, Mrs. W. 0. 
Blalock, Mrs. A. M. Redmond, Miss H. E. Roseman, 
Miicom7ere Woman, Nrs) Carrie B. Oatis, Mrs. Hilda 
Nieoalmore and ivirs; M.-L. Harvey. 

Miss Lillie Belle Walker was appointed as director 
of the Branch Y. W. C. A. She is a graduate of Jack- 
son College and has done graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and Cincinnati. After eight years 
as teacher in the Jackson Public School System, where 
she gained the love and respect of her pupils and co- 
workers, Miss Walker resigned and threw herself, 


Dody, mindeand heart into Y..W. C.’A. work. She 


“Mississippi State Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs, p. 10, re- 
vised 1943. Also personally interviewed Mrs. Doris Tharpe-Hall at 
her home, December 28, 1944, Jackson, Mississippi. 
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feels that she is needed here to help lift the young 
women and girls of her race. 

Hohe Young Women’s Christian Association at the 
present time attempts to carry out three functions in 
community life: 

1. To build an educational and recreational pro- 
gram for the development and enrichment of the 
individual. 

2. To serve girls and women in various forms of 
individual adjustment, in employment, housing and 
food service. 

3. To work as a social force or movement for a 
better society. 

The Y. W.-C..A. 1s a: forcéevof great: valuename 
world today because of our experience in helping girls 
learn to take a mature part in group activities, and 
because of our making this experience possible at an 
early age. “[oday we sum up our interest and concern 
for the lives of women and girls in our purpose: 

“To build a fellowship of women and girls devoted 
to the task of realizing in our common life those ideals 
of personal and social living to which we are committed 
by our faith as Christians. 

‘In this endeavor we seek to understand Jesus, to 
share His love for all people, and to grow in the 
knowledge and love of God.” 

The groups the Branch Y. W. C. A. is working with 
are adults, young women, and the teen-age girls. The 
service program consists of counseling, employment 
guidance, and registered rooms. ‘The teen-age group 
is taken care of by the Girl Reserve Clubs, and Youth 
Recreation groups. The young women groups will be 
the Industrial and the Business Girls Clubs. Our adults 
will be taken care of through forums, sewing classes, 
book reviews and lectures. 
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At the present we have one hundred adult members 
and eighty-two junior members of the Branch. 

Our Junior members are the Girl Reserves. There 
are three registered Girl Reserve Clubs. The advis- 
ers are Miss IT. C. Autrey and Mrs. Ernestine Stutts 
at Lanier, Miss Ida M. Harris at Smith Robertson, 
and Miss Gertrude Campbell at Jim Hill Junior High 
School. Their program is built upon these six major 
interests of the adolescent girl: religion, health, work 
or jobs, personal relations, social problems, and the 
arts. he Girl Reserve purpose is—To find and give 
the best. 

iiveenew W. vl,.C. Ay Secretary was James Buck. He 
has not only taken special courses in his line of work, 
but he is a graduate of Tougaloo College, and received 
his M.A. from Fisk University.. Mr. Buck who ac- 
cepted a position in New York City, was succeeded by 
Earl Barker, a graduate of Alcorn A. and M. College; 
and he has done further graduate work. 

The male citizenry of Jackson expressed their grati- 
tude when over 100 of them were asked to contribute 
$35.00 each to become charter members for the erec- 
tion of a Y. M. C. A. building. Over $3,900 was col- 
lected. And this is merely the beginning. The labor- 
ers are many. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting characters in 
Mississippi who by sacrifice, sticktudiness, overcom- 
ing handicaps, pulling up by his own bootstraps, and 
by having faith in God, and is now leading a most suc- 
cessful and philanthropic life is that of George W. 
Stutts of Jackson, Mississippi. He first saw the light of 
day about two anda half miles west of Anding, Missis- 
sippi, in Yazoo County on March 25, 1884. 

His father and mother, Frank and Elizabeth Stutts, 
respectively, were not only farmer slaves, but after 
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they were sold by their masters from Alabama, carry- 
ing the name ‘‘Stutts” with them, they became dirt 
farmers, faithful servants of God and the parents of 
11 children. Their children’s names were: Annie, 
Nancy, Tom, Mary, Hattie, Cullen, George, Dora, 
Caroline, Frank, and Willie. His father’s first pur- 
chase of land was 60 acres, later he added 240 acres, 
making a total of 300 acres. Being of the type who 
loved the soil, and instilled within his children a de- 
sire to growing all of his foodstuffs. Later, he added 
100 head of cattle, and head of horses and mules to 
his farm. There was another promise that he made 
and kept until his death, and that was to help build a 
church where his children could be taught and inspired 
by God’s word. The old Concord Missionary Baptist 
still in use in the same building and on the same place 
is a monument and fulfillment of his promise. So de- 
voted was this father to his church duties, that he con- 
tracted pneumonia while in the line of duty and died 
in 1900 at the ripe age of 63, after living a most serv- 
iceable life. 

During this time little George along with the other 
children of this large family was attending a three- 
months school, and also his father’s church. The 
family suffered a severe shock when the mother passed 
while George was only 5 years old. She was a faithful 
servant of God, and lived an exemplary life for her 
children to follow in. This meant that George as well 
as the other members of the family schooling was lim- 
ited and they had to work to meet their obligations. 
George began. living with his oldest brother who was 
very strict, but would neither push him nor help him. 
George already knew how to plow, but his shoes were 
limited. But the work had to go on. So he plowed 
with his bare feet until they bled. Soon a way pre- 
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sented itself whereby he began working for another 
brother who paid him eight dollars a month. 

George was in the eighth grade at this time. His 
brothers didn’t think that schooling was the primary 
objective. That to be able to write his or her name, 
and count their meager earnings of money were all that 
were necessary. George also had a desire to attend 
Booker T. Washington’s school. He worked for a 
while as a section hand on the Illinois Central Rail- 
foadee= then he decided to farm for himself. He 
was assisted by a mule colt that his father left him 
just before he died. So in 1905, George leased the 
home place for five years with a stipulated clause which 
said that should he want to turn his rent notes into 
payment on the place he could. ‘This George did by 
paying his first note as a payment on the place instead 
of one year rent lease. This was paid in the form of 
three bales of cotton. ‘There was also gathered 15 
bales of cotton besides that too. That same year he 
married the community belle, Alice Crawford, who 
came from one of the best loved farming families in 
the community. She had only finished eighth grade, 
and had planned to enter Jackson College by securing 
some means of work. But all of her life she was a 
living example for their 14 children. The children’s 
Mamesmate: Frank, Linnie Mae, George,. Thomas, 
Prankice lattice, Hosea, Paul, Joseph, Ouintilla, Sarah, 
Earlean, Benjamin and James. 

She was a God-fearing woman, and wanted all of 
the children to make a name in life. 

In 1928 he purchased 257 more acres of land. And 
during all this time he labored in his vineyard to sup- 
port his family. 

George W. Stutts is a great church worker too. He, 
with six other members organized a church called New 
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Concord Missionary Baptist Church. In this church 
he has served as Superintendent and Deacon for 35 
years. He also served as trustee of the public school 
in the community. This one room structure with a 
dirt chimney is now known as the Kelly Public School. 

Although George W. Stutts has been an ample pro- 
vider for his family these many years, it seemed as if 
his efforts were not in vain, for on January 16, 1941, 
oil was discovered on his land and up to the present 
time there are 22 wells. This luck of fortune didn’t 
change this unassuming character not one bit; in fact, 
it only placed him in a position to render more efhcient 
and diligent service to his fellowmen. He has con- 
tributed to all worthwhile organizations, he has come 
to rescue of all classes of people, he even financed this 
book you are now reading because he saw the vast 
need for enlightening the people of the world of the 
achievements and accomplishments of the Mississippi 
Negro in the field of education. | 

His most efficient secretary Linnie Mae Stutts-Clark, 
his daughter, who looks after all his business is a most 
thoroughly perpared personality if ever there was one. 

George W. Stutts has 17 grandchildren. ‘They are 
as follows: Ross Clark, School of Medicine, Howard 
University, “Washington, -D. C.; *Alice> Glarky ten 
Grade, Tougaloo College High School; Myles Clark, 
10th Grade, Tougaloo College High School; Josephine 
A. Clark, 8th Grade Tougaloo College Grammar 
School; Sammie Lee Stutts, Booker T. Washington 
High School, Memphis, Tennessee; Rose L. Stutts, 
6th Grade, Holy Ghost School, Jackson, Mississippi; 
Alice Stutts, Evening Star Public School, Bentonia, 
Mississippi; Paul Stutts, Jr., Hazel Stutts\»Gloma mee 
and James R. Gray, Mary C. Jones Public School, 
Jackson, Mississippi; George Stutts, Jr., Jackson, Mis- 


GEORGE W. SrurTts, Jackson, Mississippi 


Business Executive, Oil Man, Philanthropist, and 
Lover of Mankind. 
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sissippi Nursery; Milton Stutts, Bentonia, Mississipp, 
Nursery; William E. Anderson, George W. Ander- 
son, and Dannie Inez Stutts, Chicago, Illinois, Nursery. 

It was only three years ago that he, as a result of 
the death of his first wife, married Zelma E. Mitchell, 
another Christian help-mate. As a result of this union 
“ranklin and Gussie Stutts, 


respectively. 

George W. Stutts’ good life is synonymous with that 
of the Good Samaritan, for in every move he makes 
he lends enchantment to the fact that he is forever 
pouring out “goodness” to help his fellowman. What 
more can the Lord require of Thee? 
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SUMMARY 


Mississippi is a colorful and fascinating State in 
the United States. Although she ranks as one of the 
chief agricultural states, her rich and fertile soil has 
enriched her inhabitants by presenting to them Oil. 
She flowed more oil per well in 1943 than any other 
state in the Union on a daily average basis. In indus- 
try, too, she is making rapid strides. The Oil is an 
example, with a $100,000,000 outlook. She is not 
only rich in minerals, but she ranks fourth in total 
timber production. 

Mississippi has also become most liberal towards 
Education in general for her youth. ‘The Department 
of Education was appropriated $201,580 by the 1944 
Mississippi Legislature, an increase of $32,000 over 
present biennial. ‘Training in industrial and profes- 
sional occupations is also stressed, as well as voca- 
tional rehabilitation of disabled persons. School chil- 
dren now have at their disposal free textbooks, in the 
elementary grades through the high school. Adult 
education has its rightful place thus reducing illiteracy 
toa minimum. Mississippi Negroes boast of the state- 
supported teaching institution—Jackson College for 
Negroes—that became a reality when the 1940 Mis- 
sissippi Legislature took this denominational College 
over. A word of praise should also be said because 
this same Legislature gave a State Training School for 
the care, education and training of Delinquent Colored 
Youth. Mississippi not only cooperates with our Na- 
tional Government in the promotion of such education 
in agriculture, trades and industries, home economics 
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and distributive education; but the 1944 Legislature 
passed a teacher retirement program. Under the bill, 
teachers may “retire either at the age of 60 yearseon 
after 30 years’ service. Another outstanding gesture 
of the 1944 Legislature was the enactment of a prison 
reform measure. ‘This reform bill offers convicts an 
opportunity to rehabilitate themselves by assuring 
them living conditions, educational facilities, vocational 
training and adequate medical care. It is also designed 
to break up a form of peonage through which convicts 
granted suspensions of sentence are “formed out to 
those serving their release.”’ 

Mississippi in 1944 boasted of a $24,000,999 treas- 
ury surplus, and this surplus is becoming larger as the 
days come and go. 

As “public education is our best guarantee of equal 
opportunity to every child; and as the welfare of the 
State depends on the integrity and intelligence of her 
trained citizens,’ says Governor DPhomas ibaa, 
the Mississippi Legislature has provided in her Mis- 
sissippi Constitution of 1890, Section 207, for separate 
schools for the white and colored races. Each school 
for the colored race has a school board, and the county 
superintendent is the executive officer in the county 
having charge of all fiscal affairs just like the Whites. 
A historical sketch of the elementary and secondary 
schools shows The Freedmen’s Bureau, the United 
Presbyterian Body, The Freedmen’s Aid Commission, 
American Missionary Association, and the Ohio and 
Indiana Friends playing excellent roles. The Consti- 
tution of 1869 that was adopted made it the duty to 
encourage by all suitable means the promotion of agri- 
cultural improvement, moral, intellectual, scientific, by 
establishing a uniform system of public schools for all 
children between the ages of five and twenty-one years. 
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In 1933 the beginner’s child age was changed to six. 
The laws of Mississippi also provide that the Board 
of Supervisors may, at their discretion, levy a tax not 
to exceed one mill on all property of the county, out- 
side of the limits of any separate school district for 
the purpose of building (Negro) school houses. 

From 1890 to 1910 the public schools of Mississippi 
were financed almost entirely from the State per capita 
fund, pools paid in the county and smaller sums of 
money derived from Chickasaw School Fund in the 
Northeastern part of the State and Sixteenth Section 
lands in other parts of the State. But at the present 
four school funds are disbursed directly from the State 
Treasury, namely: (1) the common school fund; (2) 
the equalizing school fund; (3) vocational education 
fund; and (4) the agricultural High School and Junior 
College funds. 

In April, 1917, the first Supervisor of Negro schools 
was appointed, and a secondary school program for 
Negroes was advocated. In 1933, through the help 
of the General Education Board, another State Super- 
visor for Negro Schools was appointed on the State 
Department of Education staff. 

The Negro City Schools in 12 Mississippi cities pre- 
sent a fascinating study, for it is shown conclusively 
that the valuation of the land, buildings, equipment, 
the number of students enrolled, the number of teach- 
ers, their training, as well as their salaries, are far su- 
perior to the rural schools. 

As good health is so important in the life of any 
pupil, the Mississippi State Board of Health philos- 
ophy still centers around Cleanliness, Pure Air, Pure 
Water, Good Food, Proper Clothing as being pre- 
requisites of personal and public health. 

Perhaps the three great scourges that beset the Mis- 
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sissippi Negro are: Tuberculosis, Syphilis, and Mater- 
nal Mother child care. 

The State Board of Health is playing a major role 
in curtailing these diseases. [he establishment of 
treatment centers, the hiring of lay investigators, the 
establishment of clinics, emphasis placed upon mass ex- 
periment and mass treatment, the supervision of Mis- 
sissippi’s 2,901 Negro Midwives are cases in point. 

High tribute should be paid the white officials of 
the Bureau of Child Hygiene, ‘“‘Mouth Hygiene,” Pub- 
lic Health Service, Jackson, Mississippi, for they, the 
Negro Dental Hygienists, and the Negro Dentists in 
Mississippi have not only created interest but have 
made Mississippi Negroes selfconscious in the caring 
of their teeth. It has been shown that there 1s still a 
great need for Colored Dental Hygienists, as only six 
have been licensed in Mississippi; and Colored Den- 
tists. For 35 active dentists are practicing in only 19 
cities and towns and in only 19 counties of the 82 
counties in Mississippi. Facts reveal that the 50 
Negro physicians who practice in 25 cities and towns, 
and in only 23 of the 82 counties are cooperating with 
the Mississippi State Board of Health in every way. 
Although there is still a vast need for more physicians, 
they are keeping abreast of the latest developments in 
medicine by taking post-graduate courses, attending 
clinics, and conferences, etc. 

The Public Health Nurse has many multitudinous 
duties. Eliza F. Pillars was the first, Beatrice Holmes 
the second, and Nettye M. Perkins has been serving 
as County and City Health Nurse of the Mississippi 
State Board of Health for 13 years. A recent addi- 
tion to the Department was the appointment of Dr. 
W. E. Miller, M.D., in May, 1942, to direct the anti- 
syphilis campaign among Negroes. Dr. Miller comes 
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to the Health Department not only well trained, with 
wealth of experience, but a brief resume of the work 
that he has done thus far in the chapter on Health de- 
picts conclusively that he is a valuable asset. Assist- 
ing Dr. Miller is Dessie Jones Thomas, R.N., Oscar 
R. Jackson, who was appointed on September 1, 1944, 
as assistant Health Educator, Forrest County Health 
Department, Hattiesburg, Mississippi, by the Missis- 
sippi State Board of Health, has an excellent varie- 
gated scholastic background qualifying him for the 
position. Some excerpts in the chapter on Health will 
give you an idea of the nature of his work as well as 
its importance. 

Although the school health service is usually avail- 
able only in those counties with full-time health de- 
partments, the program is divided into a number of 
parts, namely: (1) physical education; (2) sanitation 
and hygiene; (3) health service; (4) health teaching, 
and (5) mental health. 

At the Mississippi Negro Colleges the health pro- 
gram centered around: (1) health administration; 
(2) health instruction; and health service. ‘Tubercu- 
lin tests are given, Wasserman’s blood test, routine 
physical examinations, dental units are established, 
etc. [here is also premedical education given too. 
Alcorn A. & M. College is a typical example, for she 
satisfies the minimum requirements, that is, the com- 
pletion of 60 semester hours of specified subjects, and 
the completion of three years of college training, of the 
full four-year course leading to the B.S. or A.B. degree. 
Under the wartime accelerated program initiated in 
American Medical Colleges in September, 1942, ar- 
rangements were made whereby students could com- 
plete four full quarters of medical training during a 
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twelve month period rather than the three quarters 
given in the usual academic year. 

There have been Hygiene Class Instruction offered 
in the public and private high schools and colleges too. 
The aims of the course are to stress the importance of 
Health in homes and communities, to equip the student 
to become a living example and teacher of health, to 
instruct how to be of service to the sick under care 
of the family physician in the home, and how to aid in 
the control and elimination of preventable diseases 
incident to Mississippi. It is interesting to note that 
of the 44,795 students (White and Colored) who 
took this course, up to August, 1943, thereswenre 
17,517 Colered. 

As the important factor in any educational program 
is the teacher, the securing of teaching licenses for them 
became a concern of the State. Provision was made in 
1886 for uniform state examinations; and in 1939 a 
new class of Certificate was issued, and classified into 
two groups: Professional Certificates, and Provisional 
Certificates. A rapid transition was made from a “‘re- 
view summer school” without credit, to a college and 
high credit summer school. Then, there came the 
Negro College Workshop in 1936, which serves pri- 
marily the needs which are characteristic of the ex- 
perienced teacher. 

The Mississippi Association of Teachers in Colored 
Schools was organized in 1906, and its main objec- 
tives are the improvement of teachers and teaching 
situations. The Association has had some outstand- 
ing educators as president; and the membership is 
over 6,000 teachers. The Association also edits the 
Mississippi Educational Journal. 

The salaries paid Negro teachers from the very 
beginning was very low, in fact, the salaries in 21 
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counties were the same in 1936-1937 as they were in 
1889-90. erek 7 

In 1939-40 the average salary for Whites, with 
an average pupil load of 30, was $750.00 per year; 
whereas, the average salary for a Negro teacher was 
$237.00 per year, with an average pupil load of 49 
pupils. But within the last three years there have 
been these increases: 1943—30% ; 1944—42.8% ; and 
1945—20%. 

In 1943, Mississippi was one of the 21 States of the 
48 States in our Union who provide less than a fourth 
of her total school funds, but she spends 42.1% of the 
State’s fund. ‘Thus, it means that if the Federal Aid 
Bill for Teachers’ Salaries S. 637. had become law, 
Mississippi would have recevied $4,550,000 from this 
emergency fund. 

Finally, Mississippi now has a teacher retirement 
program that was supported by contributions from 
participants and the State and designed to stabilize the 
profession. It was passed by both houses of Missis- 
sippi’s 1944 Legislative Session, signed by the Gov- 
ernor, and carries a maximum “‘earnable compensation” 
of $2,000 annually. 

The Curriculum for Mississippi Negro Schools con- 
sists of the sum total of all the experiences which the 
child has under the direction and supervision of the 
child. The course of study from the very beginning 
in most of these schools, White and Colored, was of 
the classical or college preparatory type. The present 
curriculum centers around the literary, agriculture, 
home economics, and industrial education. Stress is 
also placed upon creative, aesthetic, and recreational 
activities also. Mississippi has adopted a free text- 
book system from the Ist grade through the 12th grade 
for her pupils. 
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The Jeanes Industrial Supervising Teachers in Mis- 
sissippi has made a most remarkable record. Begin- 
ning with one Jeanes Teacher, eight in 1908, the year 
1944 found this group increased to 55. Their theme 
for 1943-1944 was “Schools Sponsoring Better Liv- 
ing in Wartime’’; and some of their objectives were: 
(a) Better Health Program; (b) Improvement of 
School Buildings; (c) Better Attendance; (d) Coop- 
erate with the War Program, etc. Much credit must 
be given to Miss Florence Octavia Alexander who for 
11 years has served most faithfully and diligently as 
Supervisor of Rural Schools and Jeanes Teacher in 
Mlississippl. 

Vocational Education has been defined as covering 
all those experiences whereby an individual learns to 
carry on successfully a useful occupation. In Missis- 
sippi, with the assistance of Federal and State Funds, 
there are three phases stressed, namely: (1) Voca- 
tional Agriculture; (2) Vocational Home Economics; 
and (3) Vocational Trade and Industrial and Distrib- 
utive Education. ‘These courses are offered not only 
in various high schools, but also in various colleges. 
The New Farmers of America as well as the New 
Home Makers of America are non-profit organiza- 
tions, and have for their purposes the development of 
its members leadership. Much credit should be given 
to the 64 departments of Vocational Trades and In- 
dustrial Education in 1940-1941 and the 1,609 stu- 
dents enrolled. On June 23, 1930 Congress enacted 
Public Law No. 668 providing for vocational train- 
ing for national defense workers using facilities of 
the public schools of the United States. On October 
9, 1940, there was enacted Public Law No. 812 which 
also provided for the training of Out-of-School youth 
both rural and non-rural between the ages of 17 and 
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25. There were courses set up in 19 cities and towns 
and from December 1, 1940, and August 31, 1944, in- 
Glusive.149,995 Negroes took advantage of these 
courses. At Alcorn A. & M. College, under the super- 
vision of Professor F. O. Woodard, and six instruc- 
tor assistants, there were four courses and 201 stu- 
dents took these courses. 

The Negro County and Home Demonstration 
Agents who are a part of the Mississippi Extension 
Service are considered as being the largest, force in 
the department’s history. The County Agents who 
are supervised by M. M. Hubert, Negro District 
Agent, who has served 30 invaluable years, and the 
Home Demonstration Agents, supervised by Mrs. 
pices Carter Oliver, liaye as their permanent goals: 
(a) satisfying country living; (b) more attractive 
farm homes, (c) and a highly cultured rural citizen- 
ship. Their good work shows conclusively that it can 
hardly be emulated in their communities. On May 1, 
1943, William E. Ammons, former County Agent of 
Coahoma County, was appointed the first Negro mem- 
ber of the State Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion Committee to assist Negro farmers in using the 
AAA farm program to improve their farms, make a 
better living, and reach war crop goals. It was Mr. 
Ammons’ excellent record as County Agent that won 
for him this coveted position. 

Religion plays an important role in the lives of stu- 
dents, although all pubic schools and state Colleges 
are non-sectarian. ‘The need of improving the Negro 
rural minister is emphasized at the Interdenomina- 
tional Institute for Town and Rural that are held at 
various colleges from time to time. 

From the very beginning athletic education was em- 
phasized or stressed in some form in the high schools 
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and colleges. A typical example is the South Central 
Athletic Conference which consists of the outstanding 
colleges of the state. Baseball used to be a major 
sport, but now the stress seems to be placed upon foot- 
ball, track, and intramural activities. [hen there is 
the big ‘8’ Conference consisting of 9 high schools; 
the Little Six Athletic Conférence consisting o1™s 
schools. The Southwest Mississippi Athletic Confer- 
ence takes in 8 of leading high schools, and was 
founded by Professor H. M. Thompson, Director of 
Athletics at Alcorn. A. & M. Collegeun 1944; 

Music education in the form of sight singing, ear 
training, the rudiments of music, and music apprecia- 
tion is provided for every child through the grades 
in Mississippi. A Music Bill was introduced and 
passed in the 1926 Legislature creating a State Board 
of Music Examiners, providing certification for music 
teachers and allowing credit for music study in the 
public schools in Mississippi. All of the Negro pri- 
vate schools and Colleges have music departments, and 
there is still found the popular quartets, glee clubs, 
choirs, bands, orchestras, etc. In 1940 a Music con- 
test and festival was sponsored by Jackson College 
under the direction of A. M. Lovelace, Music Direc- 
tor. Its sole purpose was to encourage the proper 
type of Music as well as to improve the Music in the 
Elementary and High Schools. ~ Perhaps onevorsme 
most workable and serviceable music organizations in 
Mississippi's community is that of the Harmonia Mu- 
sic Club, Inc., which is a branch of The National As- 
sociation of Negro Musicians, Inc. 

The Institutions of Higher Learning for Negroes 
of Mississippi are making rapid progress. Although 
there are no public junior colleges for Negroes, the 
evidence seems to point in the direction of there being 
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several centrally located within the next few years. 
There is a great need for more of the colleges and 
private junior colleges in becoming accredited insti- 
tutions. 

In the Community life of the Mississippi Negro he 
finds himself exposed to State-wide Intercollegiate Ora- 
torical Contest, Essay Contest, Scholarship prizes, to 
assist him to become more intelligent. “The Missis- 
sipp! Congress of Colored Parents and Teachers has 
stressed and sponsored the following: More children 
in school; better cooperation between parent and 
teacher; and health and safety programs. ‘This organ- 
ization bids fare in becoming the Community’s most 
active. The William Johnson Bethlehem Center at 
Jackson, Mississippi, in rendering such invaluable serv- 
ice should only challenge the Mississippi Negro’s imag- 
ination to build others and watch them grow in other 
Partseor the State. Lhe Boy and Girl Movement 
among Negroes is here to stay. The five simple fun- 
damentals in Scouting, namely: (1) Physical Fitness; 
fee senctal Hducation; (3) Vocational Guidance; 
(4) Character Building; and (5) Develop the Right 
Attitude of Mind, bring out the universality of its 
appeal. Thus the future will find all eligible boys and 
girls in Mississippi afhliated. 

The Negro Boys and Girls Luxis Clubs, See foun- 
dation is built upon Christian Character building has 
become such powerful agencies that there are 141 clubs 
with 5,000 members. 

The Adult Educational Program of rot Mrs. 
Fannie L. Nichols was Supervisor, paved the way in 
helping thousands of Mississippi Negroes to read and 
write, but the 1940 Mississippi Legislators in Session 
saw the need of permitting the State Board of Educa- 
tion to establish an educational program for Adult 
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Education, and to use public school facilities for the 
same and to meet the minimum requirements of the 
federal government. 

The Mississippi State Federation of Colored Wom- 
en’s Clubs, Inc., is one of Mississippi's most powerful 
and influential community organizations. ‘They worked 
tenaciously and steadfastly for twenty years for a 
State Training School for Delinquent youth, and it 
became a reality on May 11, 1940. ‘The club’s present 
project is the improvement of the Recreation Camp 
for Negro youth at Clinton, Mississippi. “Very truth- 
fully, are they living up to their motto: ~ Emtingeexs 
We Climb.” 

Finally, it may be easily seen that greater progress, 
and a greater harmonious relationship is in evidence 
between the white and colored races in the field of edu- 
cation at this time in Mississippi than ever before. 
The State Department of Education is playing a noble 
role in helping to make Negro Education in Missis- 
sipp! a living institution. The serviceable record of 
Dr. P. H: Easom, State Agent, Division “ofpeNeene 
Education can hardly be emulated. “The members of 
the Mississippi Legislature, the Board of ‘Trustees 
State Institutions of Higher Learning, the County and 
City Superintendents the Mississippi Negroes them- 
selves are wide awake to the future development of 
Negro Education in Mississippi. A few instances will 
suffice, I think. 

Senator John Kyle of Sardis was elected chairman 
of a recess group authorized by the 1944 Mississippi 
Legislature to make a complete study of the educa- 
tional system. 

Thus, at the 1944 Southern Governors’ Conference 
of whom eleven States were represented at Biloxi, Mis- 
sissippl, they agreed that the South’s No. 1 problem 
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was the equalization of educational opportunities for 
all citizens. A committee composed of Governors, 
Chrauacey sparks’ of Alabama; <I homas L. Bailey, of 
Mississippi; Robert S. Kerr, of Oklahoma; and Col- 
gate Darden of Virginia was appointed to make a 
complete study of educational problems in that section 
of the country. 

Lieutenant Governor William Tuck, representing 
the governor of Virginia, presented an educational 
plan for Southern Negroes, which Governor Cooper, 
of Tennessee, said, “should receive the most earnest 
consideration” of the conference. 

The plan proposes that Southern States offer ex- 
change scholarships for outstanding Negro students to 
attend Negro universities in other States. This plan, 
he said, would make it possible for students of a State 
whose facilities for training in certain fields were lim- 
ited to attend a school which offered the courses the 
students wanted.” 

Other proposals called for establishment of a re- 
gional university for Negroes and exchange scholar- 
ships which would permit students to attend schools 
outside of the South. 

Governor Kerr of Oklahoma sounded the keynote 
when he declared: ‘‘I believe it is the only hope of 
America to have equal opportunity for all. I believe 
that all of the people of this Nation should be given 
equal opportunities, whether they be white or black.’” 

In February, 1944, a group of Mississippi Negroes 
met in Jackson and framed and adopted a position to 
be presented to the governor and the state legislature, 
asking for equal educational opportunities for Negroes 
in Mississippi. | 

‘The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tennessee, May 27, 1944. 

*The Pittsburgh Courier, Pennsylvania, December 9, 1944. 
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A--review of the petition revealed that while the 
state is now spending $1,500,000 for the higher edu- 
cation of its white people, it 1s spending only $80,000 
per year for the education of Negroes. And this with 
the recent addition of the teacher training school at 
Jackson College, which is receiving only $30,000 per 
annum. Up to three years: ago, as the-petition states, 
with $50,000 for Negroes and $1,500,000 for Whites 
means that Mississippi spent $30 for white higher 
learning for every one dollar spent for higher oe 
ing for Negroes. This is a 30 to 1 failure to apply 
benefits under the law equally. Applied differently, 
that means less than seven cents per capita of Negro 
population is spent for higher learning for Negroes in 
Mississippi. 

The Southern and Western Regions of the Negro 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association held a one-day con- 
ference of Negro leaders and newspaper publishers at 
Jackson College for Negroes, Jackson, Mississippi, on 
March 24,°1945. There were 57 delegates recent 
from 13 states. The official name of the Conference 
was Southern Negro Conference for the Equalization 
of Educational Opportunities. The purpose of the 
meeting was to study and set forth conditions under 
which educational opportunities can be equalized 
within the various Southern States. They voted to 
work toward full equalization of educational oppor- 
tunities within the framework of the decision reached 
by the U. S. Supreme Court in the Lloyd Gaines case 
at all educational levels. They also adopted a pro- 
posal stating that it “does not endorse the principle 
of dual school systems; however, realizing that until 
such time as this policy in the affected States is 


“Jackson (Mississippi) Daily News, Jackson, Mississippi, February 
26, 1944. a 
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changed, those responsible for public education should 
effect all the progress and improvements possible 
within the existing pattern.’” 

This conference was a follow-up of resolutions that 
were adopted at a regional meeting of editors and pub- 
lishers in New Orleans, Louisiana, in March, 1945; 
also resolutions inclosing aims and objectives reached 
in the recent Southern Governors’ Conference in Bil- 
oxi, Mississippi.’ 

Governor Robert S. Kerr of Oklahoma, chairman 
of the Southern Governors’ Conference sent the fol- 
lowing message to this body: “One of the greatest 
needs of today and tomorrow in the South is the de- 
velopment of a program providing equality of educa- 
tional opportunity for all Americans. I am hopeful 
that out of your deliberations tomorrow will come 
suggestions and indications that will be helpful in 
achieving this objective, which is of importance to all 
of us.’” 

A general study of the college setup was recont- 
mended to the Board of Trustees of State Institution. 
of Higher Learning when they met August 23, 1944. 
in Jackson. ‘Their primary objective seems to center 
around cooperation of various groups in making the ~ 
institutions serve the best interests of the state and 
{ites people” 

The recommendation materialized on December 28, 
1944, when Professor Joseph E. Gibson of the Louisi- 
ana State Department of Education was appointed to 
direct this study. 

During the five months study, specific questions were 


\ 


*The Pittsburgh Courier, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, March 31, 1945. 
°The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tennessee, March 27, 1945. 
°The Times-Picayune, New Orleans, Louisiana, March 24, 1945. 
"The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tennessee, August 22, 1944. 
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asked by the Board of Trustees to which Professor 
Gibson and his associates would seek an answer. The 
questions are as follows: (1) What are the functions 
of higher education in Mississippi; how should they be 
allocated? (2) What does it cost to teach the respec- 
tive subjects in higher education? (3) How does this 
cost compare with other states; and what is the draw- 
ing power of these institutions? (+) What additional 
services in addition to agriculture should be provided; 
and how should they be administered? (5) What finan- 
cal data does the board need with respect to each in- 
stitution? (6) Should Alcorn A. & M. College be 
relocated? (7) What medical training should Mis- 
sissippi have? 

The future for Negro Education in Mississippi looks 
indeed bright, for there is a manifestation of interest 
in evidence everywhere. Citizens are stimulated to 
learn how to do something in order that they may earn 
a respectful livelihood, and become law-abiding 
citizens. 


“The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tennessee, December 29, 1944. 
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APPENDIX 
AD UE ED CCA ION 


An Act To Permit Boards of Trustees To Establish Day 

And Evening Schools For Adults and To Use Public School 
Buildings For Same. 
Section I. Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of 
Mississippi that the board of trustees of any school district may 
in their discretion establish and maintain day and evening 
schools for adults, the controlling purpose of which shall be 
to reduce illiteracy to provide a general program of countinuing 
education in all its aspects for the improvement of the civic, 
occupational and general information of adults and to enable 
them to make a wise use of their leisure time, School Boards 
may use the facilities of the public school plant for this pur- 
pose where it does not conflict with regular public school use. 
Provided, further, that the adult education sponsors shall pay 
for extra janitorial, heat, light and other necessary expenses to 
carry on said adult program. 

Provided all expenses secured in the operation of any school 
under provisions of this act be paid by W.P.A., or other U. S. 
governmental agency. 

Section 2. “Vhat this act shall take effect and be in force on 
and after its passage. 


Approved April 8, 1928. 


General Laws of the State of Mississippi Regular Session of Mis- 
sissippi Legislature, January 4, 1938—April 13, 1938. House Bill No. 
876, Chapter 244, p. 557. 
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MISSISSIPPI NEGRO TRAINING SCHOOL 


An Act To Create And Establish The Mississippi Negro 
Training School to qualify Negro teachers for rural and ele- 
mentary Negro schools; to provide for the government thereof ; 
to provide where location shall be made, and for other purposes 
touching the creation, organization and maintenance of said 
training school. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of 
Mississippi that a body politic and corporate is hereby created 
by the name of Mississippi Negro Training School to have 
perpetual succession with power to contract and be contracted 
with, to receive by any legal method of transfer or convey- 
ance, property of any description and to have, hold and employ 
the same; also to make and use a corporate seal, with power 
to break or change the same; to adopt by-laws, rules, and 
regulations for the government of its members, official agents, 
and employees. Object and purposes of the Mississippi Negro 
Training School. 

Section 2. "The object of the Mississippi Negro Training 
School shall be to qualify Negro teachers for the Negro pub- 
lic schools of this state by giving instruction in the art and 
practice of teaching in all branches of study which pertain to 
industrial training, health, and rural and elementary education, 
and such other studies as the board of trustees of state institu- 
tions of higher learning, in cooperation with the state dept. of 
education, may, from time to time, prescribe. 

Govt. of training school vested in board of trustees. 

Section 3. “The power of said corporation shall be vested in 
and its duties performed by the board of trustees of state insti- 
tutions of higher learning. 

Location of Miss. Negro Training School. 
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Section 4. “The said training school shall be located on the 
property situated near the city of Jackson, Hinds County, Mis- 
sissippi, and containing forty-nine acres or less north of the 
Y.M.V. railroad, west of Dalton Street, section 9, township 
6, range 1, east, and otherwise known as Jackson College. 

Board of trustees of state institutions of higher learning to 
elect principal—prescribe course of study—prescribe rules for 
admission of students, etc. 

Section 5. It shall be the duty of the board of trustees of 
state institution of higher learning to elect the principal, deter- 
mine the number of teachers and number of other employees, 
and their compensation, and in their discretion, approve the 
appointment of all such teachers and other employees; prescribe 
and maintained in such institution. Prescribe rules and regu- 
lations governing the qualifications and admission of students. 

Principal to have direct supervision of training school. 
Section 6. ‘The principal shall be held as the professional ad- 
viser of the board of trustees of state institutions of higher 
learning of all matters pertaining to the inside arrangements 
of buildings, selection of faculty, and course of study, and he 
shall have the immediate supervision and management of said 
Miss. Negro Training School in all its departments, subject, 
however, to the general supervision, management, and direc- 
tion of the board of trustees of state institutions of higher 
learning. 

Effective date. 
Section 7. “Vhat this act take affect and be in force from and 
after delivery to and acceptance by the board of trustees of 
state property herein described. Approved May 6, 1940. 


General Laws of the State of Mississippi—Regular Session of Mis- 
sissippi Legislature, January 2, 1940—May 13, 1940. House Bill 722, 
Chapter 185, pp. 352-353. 
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STATE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR DELINQUENT 
COLORED YOUTH 


An Act to regulate the custody, control, care and training 
of delinquent colored youth, and to provide for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a state training school for colored 
youth. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of 
Mississippi, That there shall be established an_ institution 
known as the State Training School for Delinquent Colored 
Youth, for the care, education and training of delinquent col- 
ored youths. Such institution shall have the power as a coop- 
erate body to receive, hold and use personal, real and mixed 
property donated to it, and operate industrial enterprises, and 
sell and barter the products produced by its inmates for the 
benefit of the institution, and such other authority as is neces- 
sary for its operation. 

Section 2. "The government of this institution shall be vested 
in a board of five trustees, to be appointed by the governor with 
the advice and consent of the senate, who shall hold office for 
a term of four years, and until the successors are appointed and 
qualified. Women shall be eligible to appointment as trustees 
and to any other positions connected with the institution, except 
that of superintendent. A majority of all the trustees shall be 
necessary to pass any order or resolution. 

Section 3. ‘The board of trustees, shall adopt all needful rules 
and regulations for the government of the institution, and se- 
lect the superintendent, who shall be a man, all officers and 
employees, and fix their salaries; provided the salary of the 
superintendent shall not be more than two thousand, four hun- 
dred ($2,400.00) dollars per year. 

Section 4. Any delinquent colored child less than Seneca 
(18) years of age, and not less than seven (7) years of age, 
residing or being at the time in the state of Mississippi, may 
be admitted to said institution under the condition, and subject 
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to the provisions of article 9, chapter 173 of the code of 1930, 
relating to the Mississippi Industrial and ‘Training School, 
which said article, together with any amendments, thereto, in- 
sofar as practicable and consistent with the provisions and pur- 
poses of said act, shall be applicable to colored youth. 

Section 5. The board of trustees is hereby authorized to ac- 
cept the use and facilities of the forty-nine acre tract, located 
in southwest part of Jackson, Mississippi, and known as the 
Jackson College property, in conjunction with the teacher train- 
ing school located thereon. 

The cost of operation of this school shall be borne by the 
various counties over the state that may avail themselves of the 
privileges of the school, by paying the cost of each commit- 
ment, on a pro-rata basis. 

Section 6. ‘The said board of trustees shal! have the authority 
to construct and maintain the necessary administration build- 
ings, and dormitories of such school, as in the judgment of the 
board of trustees shall be suitable and proper. The said board 
of trustees shall have the authority to employ the labor con- 
victs from the state penitentiary in constructing the necessary 
administration buildings and dormitories of such school, and 
shall make provision for the feeding and housing and safe keep- 
ing of said convicts during such employment, the said expense 
to be paid out of the appropriation herein referred to and an 
itemized statement of said expense to be kept and furnished to 
the legislature. “The superintendent of the penitentiary shall 
furnish the necessary convicts best trained and skilled in con- 
struction work, and shall supply the necessary guards, all to be 
furnished on requisition of said board of trustees. 

Section 7. ‘That this act shall take effect and be in force from 
and after its passage. Approved May 11, 1940. 


General Laws of the State of Mississippi, Regular Session of Mis- 
sissippi Legislature, January 2, 1940—May 13, 1940, Senate Bill No. 
239, Chapter 172, pp. 336-338, 
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MISSISSIPPI STATE TEXTBOOK RATING AND 
PURCHASING BOARD ESTABLISHED 


Emme wet amending» 1,98,-13,°23, and 25:o0f Chapter 202 of 
the laws of 1940 to provide for the selection, adoption, pur- 
chase, distribution, care and use of free textbooks in all schools 
of the state of Mississippi, and for other purposes. 

Section I. Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of 
Miss. that section 1. of Chapter 202 of the laws of 1940 be, 
and the same is hereby amended to read as follows: 

Mississippi State textbook rating and purchasing board 

established. 
Section 2. Be it enacted by the legislature of the state of Mis- 
sissippi1 that there is hereby established the Mississippi state 
textbook rating and purchasing board, which shall hereinafter 
be referred to in this act as the board. Said board shall con- 
sist of 5 members, the governor, who shall be ex-officer chair- 
man, state superintendent of education, and three members to 
be appointed by the governor, one from each of the three su- 
preme court districts, who shall serve for a period of four 
years. In case of vacancy during the administration for which 
they are appointed, the governor shall appoint a member or 
members to fill only the unexpired term. 

Each member of the board shall be an educator of known 
character and acknowledged ability in his or her profession with 
at least 5 years of successful teaching or supervisory experience 
in the public schools of Mississippi immediately previous to his 
or her appointment and in addition thereto, shall be a qualified 
elector of his or her supreme court district. He or she shall 
be at least thirty years old. 

The board, at its first meeting, shall elect an executive secre- 
tary who has proven business ability, whose duty it shall be to 
keep the minutes of the board a complete record of all the pro- 
ceedings of the board and shall keep file and preserve all dow- 
ment papers and records of the board, and shall perform such 
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other duties as may be prescribed by the board. Said executive 
secretary shall enter into bond in the sum of $10,000.00 pay- 
able to the state of Mississippi conditioned upon the faithful 
performance of his duties ,and the proper and accurate account- 
ing for all funds of every nature that may come into his hands 
or under his control under the provisions of this act. 

Three members shall constitute a quorum for the transac- 
tion of all business. 
Section 3. ‘That section 8 of chapter 202 of the laws of 1940 
be and the same is hereby amended to read as follows: 

Power and duties of board. 
Section 8. ‘The board shall have the power and is hereby au- 
thorized: (a) To promulgate rules and regulations for the 
purchase, care, use, disposal, distribution, and accounting for 
all books to be furnished under the terms of this act and to 
promulgate such other rules as may be necessary for the proper 
administration of this act. 
(b) ‘Yo expand or reduce the curriculum in their discretion. 
(c) To rate, adapt, contract for, and purchase, cashsorecneait 
basal textbooks through twelve grades as provided in the school 
curriculum or other course or courses that they may add 
thereto. 
(d) ‘To determine the period of contract not exceeding five 
(5) years, with the right of the board, in its discretion, to re- 
new or extend such contract from year to year for a period not 
exceeding two (2) additional years, the conditions of the ap- 
proval or forfeiture of a contract and any other terms and con- 
ditions as may be necessary and not contrary to law. No con- 
tract shall be valid and binding until and unless approved by 
the governor. 
(e) For the purpose of assisting the board during an adaption, 
the governor may, at his discretion, appoint a rating committee 
of not more than seven experienced teachers or supervisors of 
instruction. “The duties of such committee, if appointed, shall 
be defined by the governor and the board. The expenses 
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thereof shall be paid out of the state textbook fund provided 
herein. Said rating committee shall be subject to same regula- 
tions as set forth in sections 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. 

(f) The board shall have complete power and authority over 
additions and amendment, to textbooks, advertising and their 
contents, bids and proposals, prices of textbooks, specimen 
copies, cash deposits, selection and adaption, distribution, fumi- 
gation, emergencies selling to others, return of deposits, for- 
feiture of deposits, regulations governing the deposits, forfeiture 
of contract, approval of contract, renovation and repair of 
books, requisition, transportation or shipment of books and any 
other acts or regulations not contrary to law, that may be 
deemed necessary for furnishing and loaning free textbooks to 
the school children as provided in this act. “The board shall 
have full power to advertise for bids, to purchase, buy, and 
contract for all such basal textbooks through twelve grades as 
provided in this act and all contracts shall be approved by the 
governor. 

(gz) It shall be the duty of the board to advertise for sealed 
bids, said bids to be opened at a meeting of the board at a date 
named in the advertisement. Bidders shall quote their lowest 
net wholesale prices, and net exchange prices, f.o.b. central de- 
pository, Jackson, Miss., or the board at its discretion establish 
a state depository or depositories, or inaugurate any other plan 
for the distribution of books, and such prices must not be 
higher than the lowest price at which books are sold anywhere 
in the U, S. after all discounts are allowed; at any time that 
the board may find that any book or books, in either regular or 
special edition are being furnished in any other state at a lower 
price under contract that it is being furnished in Miss. the 
contract shall be forfeited to the state and any contractor who 
violates the provision of this section shall return all money 
paid out for such books or book and shall forfeit said book or 
books to the state and suit may be brought on the bond of the 
contractor for all losses sustained. 
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Successful bidders or contractors shall be required to main- 
tain a depository at a place within the state of Miss. to be 
named by the board where a stock of books sufficient to meet 
all reasonable and immediate demands shall be kept. Upon 
requisition of the board, the depository shall ship books, trans- 
portation charges paid, to the various shipping points in Miss. 
to be specified by the board, and for such service the depository 
shall make no charge to the board except the actual cost of 
transportation from the depository to the shipping point desig- 
nated, provided that the cost of distribution shall not exceed 
eight per cent of the total appropriation for any fiscal year. 
Section 3. That Section 13 of chapter 202 of the laws of 
1940 be and the same is hereby amended to read as follows: 

Uniform textbooks: 

Section 13. “The books adopted by the board, under the 
provision of the act, shall be uniform, and used as a basal text- 
book or books to the seclusion of all other basal textbooks or 
book, except in cases of readers where the equivalent of one 
full set may be bought in portions as desired. 

In grades of 9 to 12, inclusive, the board may adopt a basal 
textbook for use in different courses in the same subject field 
as set up in the course of study adopted by the board. How- 
ever, this provision shall not be constructed to give the board 
authority to adapt more than one basal textbook of the same 
type in any subject. Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to prevent any school or schools from using supple- 
mentary books. | 
Section 4. That section 23 of chapter 202 of the laws of 
1940 be and the same is hereby amended to read as follows: 

Section 23. "This act is intended to furnish a plan for the 
adoption, purchase, distribution, care and use of free textbooks 
to be loaned to the pupils in all elementary and high schools of 
Miss. 

The books herein provided by the board shall be distributed 
and loaned free of cost to the children of the free public schools 
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of the state, which maintain educational standards equivalent 
to the standards established by the state department of educa- 
tion for the state schools. 

Section 5. ‘That section 25 of chapter 202 of the laws of 
1940 be and the same is hereby amended to read as follows: 

When free textbooks to be furnished. 

Section 25. "The free textbooks to be purchased and dis- 
tributed for use in the high schools in the state as provided in 
this act shall be furnished to the pupils during each school ses- 
sion from and after July 1, 1942, but nothing contained in 
this act shall be construed as requiring the board to furnish 
free textbooks for use in the ninth to twelfth grades, inclusive, 
during the 1941-42 school session. 

Section 6. ‘That this act shall take effect and be in force from 
and after its passage. Approved March 23, 1942. 


TEACHER RETIREMENT INFORMATION 
By W. N. Tayvtor, Secretary-Treasurer 


1. Do teachers have the right to reject membership in the 
Retirement System? 

Those in service at the time the law went into effect (July 
1, 1944), and those who before July 1, 1944, made contracts 
to teach during the session 1944-1945, had this right, but the 
right to reject membership expired on October 1, 1944. After 
that date all who had not signed form 2 (the rejection of 
membership) were automatically members of the System, as 
were new teachers whose contracts were made after July 1, 
1944, 

While we realize that some teachers ought to reject mem- 
bership, we fear that a few have done this through a misun- 
derstanding of the effects of such rejection, namely, the waiver 
of all present and prospective benefits of the System. For this 
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reason we are giving teachers who have signed the waiver until 
Jan. 1, 1945, to withdraw their rejection. Those who want 
to do this should notify the Retirement office at 221 N. Presi- 
dent Street, Jackson, Mississippi. 

2. Is teaching service in private and denominational schools 
creditable? 

Such service is not creditable under our retirement law. 

3. Is out of state service creditable? 

Out of state teaching service is creditable up to 10 years of 
such service if the service was rendered in a public supported 
school or college. However, if the teacher comes to Mississipp: 
from a state where she had opportunity to take membership in 
the Retirement System of the other state, she must withdraw | 
her accumulated contributions from the out of state System 
and redeposit them in the Mississippi System. 

4. Is summer school work creditable in the Mississippi 
System ? 

Not unless the summer school work is done in the school or 
system where the teacher is regularly employed. 

5. Is teaching as a substitute creditable? 

Not unless the teacher is employed on a contract salary. 

6. Can teaching rendered under the Adult Education Pro- 
gram of the former Works Progress Administration be credited 
in our System? 

Such teaching service cannot be credited. 

7. Is a Jeanes teacher eligible for membership in the Re- 
tirement System ? 

Yes. 

8. Are teachers of public school music, piano and other 
special subjects eligible for membership in the Retirement 
System ? 

Such teachers are eligible for membership in the System, but 
if they are paid on a tuition basis the tuition fees collected 
should be deposited in a special account and then paid out to 
the teacher in the form of a salary. Only in this way can the 
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employer comply with that provision of the law which requires 
him to deduct 4 per cent of the teacher’s salary on every 
payroll. 

9. When does a teacher become eligible for a retirement 
allowance ? 

A teacher may retire voluntarily at any time between ages 
of 60 and 70 if she has had 30 years of creditable service or 
more, or she may retire for cause shown before age 60 if she 
has had 30 years of creditable service. A teacher must retire 
at the age 70 unless the employing board and the Retirement 
Board approve her application to teach beyond the age of 70. 

10. Under what conditions may a teacher retire on a dis- 
ability allowance? 

For total disability, either physical or mental, a teacher may 
be retired on an allowance after 10 years of service. The dis- 
ability is established by medical examination. 

11. What becomes of a teacher’s accumulated contributions 
in the System if she withdraws from service or dies before be- 
coming eligible for benefits? 

In case of withdrawal the accumulated contributions are re- 
turned to the teacher. In case of death, to the beneficiary or 
to the estate. 

1Z. Suppose a member of the System is out of service for 
one or more years, how will this affect her status in the Re- 
tirement System? 

The law permits a teacher to be out of service 5 years in 
any consecutive six, and still retain all her rights in the System. 

13. If deductions have been made from the salary of a 
teacher who has signed the non-election to membership form 
(form 2), will such deductions be refunded to the teacher? 

Yes, as soon as records are complete. 

14. Does the retirement law make provision for correcting 
errors in the prior service record? 

Yes. Sub-section 3 of section + of the Act provides that 
errors in the prior service may be corrected up to July 1, 1945. 
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In the practical administration of the System we expect to 
audit all prior service records between Jan. 1, and July 1, 
1951. During that period any member will have an oppor- 
tunity to have corrections made. 

15. Is there any penalty for misrepresentation of the service 
record? 

Yes. Section 24 of the Act provides a penalty for any mis- 
representation of the service record knowingly made with in- 
tention to defraud the State. 

16. When a teacher retires is her retirement allowance 
based only on the last ten years of service? 

No. The allowance is figured from all the service. How- 
ever, the retirement actuaries have worked out a formula 
whereby the approximate allowance can be expressed as a per- 
centage of the average salary for the last ten years of service, 
provided the last ten years show a normal rate of compensa- 
tion. ‘The table for this formula was printed in the October 
issue of the Advance. 


—From the Educational Advance, October, 1944. 
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Mississipp1 LEGISLATURE REGULAR SESSION 1946 
By: Messrs. Sillers, Woolfolk, To: Public Health and 
Patterson, Henley, Boren, Quarantine. 


Monaghan, Day, Thigpen (Bolivar) 
(Approved by Governor ) 
HOUSE BILE NO: 431 


Preece 1 CREATES THE STATE. MEDICAL 
mOwWCALTION BOARD; TO PRESCRIBE ITS DUTIES; 
TO PROVIDE FOR LOANS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
TOSTUDENTS DESIRING TO STUDY MEDICINE, 
AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES. 


See tONat = BE ITT ENACTED BY THE’ LEGIS- 
Peer “fT Hh STATE OF MISSISSIPPI, That 
there is hereby created a board to be known as The State Medi- 
cal Education Board to consist of five members, three of whom 
shall be the Dean of the Medical School of the University of 
Mississippi, the Executive Officer of the State Board of Health, 
the President of Mississippi State Medical Association, and two 
members to be appointed by the Governor, who shall be quali- 
fied electors of the State of Mississippi. The Dean of the Medi- 
cal School of the University of Mississippi, the Executive Of- 
ficer of the State Board of Health and the President of the 
Mississippi State Medical Association to serve on the board for 
terms for which they are appointed, elected or employed by 
their respective institutions, departments or organizations, and 
the two members appointed by the Governor shall hold office 
for a term of four years beginning on the first day of April, 
1946, and every four years thereafter the Governor shall ap- 
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point 2 members for a term of 4 years. Vacancies shall be filled 
by appointment of the Governor for the unexpired term. 

SECTION 2. The members of the Board shall serve with- 
out pay but shall be allowed $7.50 per day expenses and travel- 
ling expenses of five cents (5c) per mile for attending meetings 
of the board or in travelling elsewhere in the discharge of their 
duties requiring their absence from their respective places of 
abode, same to be paid upon the approval of the chairman or 
vice-chairman of the board, out of any funds made available to 
said board. 

SECTION 3. The board may employ a secretary who shall 
keep the records and minutes of the proceedings of the board? 
and who shall also keep the books, records and accounts of the 
board, and whose compensation shall not exceed the sum. of 
$3.600.00 per annum payable monthly. ‘The secretary shall 
prepare and countersign all checks, vouchers and warrants 
drawn upon the funds of the board, and the same shall be signed 
by the chairman of the board. ‘The secretary shall also be the 
‘treasurer of the board and. shall keep and account for all the 
funds of the board, and shall execute and file with the board 
a surety bond in the sum of $10,000.00, payable to the State of 
Mississippi, and conditioned upon the faithful performance of 
his duties and that he shall properly account for all funds com- 
ing into his hands as such secretary, the premium on such bond 
to be paid out of the funds of the board. He shall devote his 
full time to the duties of his office. 

The board may employ one stenographer at such salary as 
may be fixed by the board, not to exceed $150.00 per month. 

SECTION 4. The Dean of the Medical School of the 
State of Mississippi shall be the chairman of the board, and 
the board shall elect a vice-chairman to serve in his absence or 
inabilitv. The board shall maintain an office at the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, and shall meet at the said University or else- 
where at least once each month at such time as may be fixed by 
the board. Special meetings shall be held upon call of the chair- 
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man. “[hree members of the board shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business, and the board shall keep full, 
complete and permanent minutes and records of all its pro- 
ceedings and actions. 

SECTION 5. It shall be the duty of the board to receive 
and pass upon, allow or disallow all applications for loans or 
scholarships made by students who are bona fide citizens and 
residents of the State of Mississippi and who desire to become 
physicians, and who are acceptable for enrollment in a qualified 
four year medical school. ‘The purpose of such loans shall be 
to enable such applicants to obtain a standard four year medical 
education which will qualify them to become licensed. nracticin’ 
physicians and surgeons within the State of Mississippi. It 
shall be the duty of the board to make a careful and full in- 
vestigation of the ability, character and qualifications of each 
applicant and determine his fitness to become the recipient of 
‘such loan or scholarship, and for that purpose the board may 
propound such examination to each applicant which it deems 
proper, and the said board may prescribe such rules and regula- 
tions as it deems necessary and proper to carry out the purpose 
and intention of this act. The investigation of the applicant 
shall include an investigation of the ability of the applicant. or 
of the parents of such applicant, to pay his own tuition at such 
a medical school and the board in granting such loans and 
scholarships shall give preference to qualified applicants who, 
or whose parents, are unable to pay the applicant’s tuition at 
such a medical school. 

The said board shall have authority to grant to each appli- 
cant deemed by the board to be qualified to receive the same, a 
loan or scholarship for the purpose of acquiring a medical edu- 
cation as herein provided for, upon such terms and conditions 
to be imposed by the board as provided for in this act. 

SECTION 6. Applicants who are granted loans or scholar- 
ships by the board shall receive a loan not to exceed $5000.00 
to any one applicant to be paid in annual installments not ex- 
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ceeding $1250.00 per annum, with which to defray his or her 
tuition and other expenses in any reputable, accepted and ac- 
credited four-year medical college or school in the United States, 
or a scholarship in such medical college or school for a term 
not exceeding four years, the cost of such scholarship not to 
exceed $5000.00, same to be paid at such time and in such man- 
ner as may be determined by the board. The loans and scholar- 
ships herein provided shall not exceed the sums herein stated, 
but they may be prorated in such manner as to pay to the medi- 
cal school to which any applicant is admitted such funds as are 
required by that school, and the balance to be paid direct to 
the applicant; all of which shall be under such terms and con- 
ditions as may be provided under rules and regulations of the 
board. ‘The said loans or scholarships to be granted to each 
applicant shall be based upon the condition that the full amount 
thereof shall be repaid to the State of Mississippi in cash in full 
with 4% interest from the date of each payment by the state 
on such loan or scholarship, same to be payable annually, the 
first annual payment to be due on or before one year from the 
date the applicant completes his internship, or same may be re- 
paid to the State of Mississippi in services to be rendered by 
the applicant by practicing his profession at some place within 
the State of Mississippi to be approved by the board. One-fifth 
of the loan or scholarship, together with the interest thereon, 
to be credited to the applicant for each year of practicing his 
profession, 75% to be placed within communities of 5000 popu- 
lation or less, according to 1940 census, within the State of 
Mississippi as herein provided, but the annual interest on the 
unpaid installments shall be paid each year to the board by the 
applicant. After the second full year of practice within this 
state as herein provided, but not before, the said applicant shall 
be privileged to pay off the whole or any part of the balance 
of the loan or scholarship, as the case may be, together with 
accrued interest thereon, and upon such payment shall be re- 
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lieved from further obligations under his contract for loan or 
scholarship. 

Each applicant before being granted a loan or scholarship 
shall enter into a contract with the board, which shall be 
deemed a contract with the State of Mississippi, agreeing to 
the terms and conditions upon which the loan or scholarship 
shall be granted to him, which said contract shall include such 
terms and provisions as will carry out the full purpose and 
intent of this act, and the form thereof shall be prepared and 
approved by the attorney general of this state, and shall be 
signed by the chairman of the board, countersigned by the secre- 
tary, and shall be signed by the applicant. For the purpose of 
this act the disabilities of minority of all applicants granted 
loans or scholarships hereunder shall be and the same are hereby 
removed and the said applicants are declared to be of full lawful 
age for the purpose of entering into the contract hereinabove 
provided for, and such contract so executed by any. applicant 
is hereby declared to be a valid and binding contract the same 
as though the said applicant were of the full age of 21 years 
and upward. ‘The board is hereby vested with full and com- 
plete authority and power to sue in its own name any applicant 
for any balance due the board on any such contract. 

SECTION 7. It shall be the duty of the board to contact 
and make inquiry of such of the four-year medical colleges and 
schools as herein provided as it deems proper, and make such 
arrangements and enter into such contracts, within the limita- 
tion as to cost as herein provided, for the admission of students 
granted loans or scholarships by the board, such contracts to 
be approved by the attorney general of this state, and the money 
obligations of such contract so made by the board with any such 
colleges shall be paid for out of funds to be provided by law 
for such purposes, and all students granted loans or scholar- 
ships shall attend a medical school with which the board has 
entered into a contract, or any accredited four-year medical 
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school or college in which said applicant may obtain admission, 
and which is approved by the Board. 

Provided, however, that the board may make loans to appli- 
cants for medical education, under the same terms and condi- 
tions herein provided, who desire to take their first two-year: 
course at the medical school of University of Mississippi and 
the other two-year course at some four-year college. 

SECTION 8. The board shall have authority to cancel any 
contract made between it and any applicant for loans or scholar- 
ships upon such cause deemed sufficient by the board. And the 
board shall have authority to cancel such contracts which it 
may lawfully cancel made with any of the colleges or schools 
as herein provided. 

SECTION 9. All payments of funds for loans or scholar- 
ships hereunder shall be made by requisition of the board signed 
by the chairman and the secretary directed to the auditor of 
public accounts, who shall thereupon issue a warrant on the 
treasury of the State of Mississippi for the amount fixed in 
the requisition and payable to the person designated thereon, 
which said warrant upon presentation shall be paid by the treas- 
urer out of any funds appropriated by the Legislature for the 
purposes provided for under this act. 

SECTION 10. All funds made available to the board by 
act of the Legislature for the purpose of defraying expenses of 
the board and the salaries of its secretary and employees 
shall be paid over and received by the treasurer of this board 
and by him deposited in some solvent bank within the State of 
Mississippi and selected by the board, and such funds may be 
drawn and expended by check or warrant signed by the chair- 
man and attested by the secretary. 

SECTION 11. The board shall make a biennial report to 
the Legislature at each session thereof of its activities, loans or 
scholarships granted, names of persons to whom granted and 
the institution attended by those receiving the same, the loca- 
tion of the applicants who have received their education and 
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become licensed physicians and surgeons within this state as a 
result of the said loans and/or scholarships, and where they are 
practicing, and shall make a full report of all of its expenditures 
for salaries and expenses incurred as hereunder. 

“SECTION 12. It is the purpose and intent of this act: to 
immediately meet the emergency now existing from the short- 
age of doctors in the State of Mississippi by increasing the num- 
ber of medical students from Mississippi in the various medical 
schools, and inducing a sufficient number of the graduates from 
medical schools to return to Mississippi and practice their pro- 
fession, thus affording adequate medical care to the people of 
Mississippi. 

SECTION 13. ‘That this» act shall take effect.:and be in 


furs 


force from and after its passage. 
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An Act to prohibit county Superintendents of Education 
from deducting dues, fines, or penalties from salaries of teach- 
ers because of membership in any organization or association 
of any kind or character. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of 
Miss. That any county superintendent of education who shall 
deduct or permit to be deducted by any employee of his office 
any dues, fines, or penalties from the salaries of teachers em- 
ployed in his county because of the membership of such teacher 
in any organization or association shall be fined the sum of 
twenty-five dollars ($25.00) for each deduction. 

Section 2. “That this act take effect and be in force from 
and on its passage. Approved February 11, 1942. 

Published by Authority, 1942. 

General Laws of the State of Mississippi, Regular Session of 
Mississippi Legislature, January 6, 1942—March 23, 1942, 
House Bill No. 199. Chapter 165, p. 199. 

Mississippi ‘Teachers, you who have served twenty-five or 
more years to help enlighten Mississippi Negro Youth. May 
God bless you and give you strength, and the courage of your 
conviction to Carry On. 
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Name 


Adams, Willie 
Adkins, Ada E. 
ish, Lea’ D; 
Anderson, Rosa P. 
Aliff, William 
Anderson, W. A. 
Amos, Walter 


Berry, Ester Blackwell 
Bowen, Ophelia 
Birch, T. P. Professor 
Burney, 

Georgia L. Stanby 
Berry, Lela Belle Willie 
Bailey, J. M. 
Buchanan, Leonidas 
Buckingham, James 


Burton, Florence 
Beamon, Evelyn 
Brunson, Emma 
Berkley, Teola 
Brown, J. A. 
Boyd, Emma 
Brown, Pearlie 
Barnes, Eliza 
Boines, W. 
Brooks, E. 
Broomer, Eltha J. 


Cummings, Abe 
Coleman, Mollie A. 
Cranford, Emma C. 
Carter, S. G., Professor 
Coleman, Mollie A. 
Carter, John, Jr. 
Caroway, W. M. 
Cannon, Rosie 
Cottrell, Laura C. 
Cotton, Agnes 
Carter, Silas 
Cummings, W. E. 


County 


Newton 

Newton 

Grenada 

Hinds & Claiborne 
‘Tallahatchie 
Webster, Calhoun 
Clay 


Jefferson Davis 
Madison 
Kemper 
Jefferson 


Newton & Jones 
Lowndes & Noxubee 
Braxton 

Grenada & Leake 
Sunflower & Hinds 
Humphrey, Noxube, 
Green, Lauderdale 
Marion 

Madison 

Lee 

Coahoma 

Claiborne 
Chickasaw, Monroe, Clay 
Sunflower 

Lee 

Montgomery 

Yazoo 

‘Tate 


Oktibbeha 
Madison and Leake 
Yazoo 

8 Counties 

Leake & Madison 
Wayne 

Jasper 

Rankin 

Leflore 

Trippan 
Itawamba 
Itawamba 
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Name 


Dungy, Louisa 
Damiel, Mary Jane 
Drummond, Viola 
Dubase, Martha R. 
Denton, A. G. 
Drummond, Arch C. 
Donald. Sal: 
Dunne.’ 

Doris, Annie 


Evans, Lucy Darling 


Epps, Lela Williams 


Evans, Helen 
Elbridge, William 
Edwards, Millie 
Ellis, “D- R: 


Foster, Laura, Mrs. 
Flowers, Preston F. 
Fields, Joseph 
Frazier, L. A: 
Forte, Danniel 
Fagan, N. P. 


Geeston, Hallie J. 
Gray,, Dennie 
Gardner, Fannie 
Gardner, T. A. 
Gray, H. W. 
Gentry ay. 
Gee, V. H. 


Guy, LavA: 
Gibson, J. O. 


Gum, Sophia 
Games, Campbell 
Gooden, G. M. 
Grifhn, Katis 
Gill, Martha 
Gray, Essie 
Gillespie, Bettie 


County 


Lauderdale 

Marion 

Newton 

Wayne 

Webster 

Newton 4,4 

Clarke =. 

Marion & Walthall 
Leflore 


Webster—10 yrs. 
Winston—2 yrs. 
Clay—18_ yrs. 
Holmes—8 yrs. 
Sunflower—20 yrs. 
Pike 

Marshall 
Sunflower 

Leflore 


Clay 
Lincoln 
Lowndes, Noxumbee 


Smith & Scott 
Leflore 


Jefferson Davis & Lawrence 


Newton 
Newton 
Newton 
Wayne 
Panola 


Holmes, Attala, Humphrye, 


Leake 
Washington 


Choctow, Leflore, Sunflower, 


Montgomery 
Clay 
Jasper 
Hinds. 
Madison ~ 
Chickasaw 
Jefferson Davis 
Oktebbeha 


Years 
Served 
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Name 


Hart, Narcissa 


Hanna, M. 


Hunter, B. H. 
Harrison, Melissa J. 
Harris, Bettie 
Henson, Luther 
Higgins, Lillian 
Hendricks, R. H..:-: 


Bite H: R. 
Haymes, Louna 
Harris, Mary E. 
Hughes, S. M. 


Hardy, © 

Hicks, HY,C. 
Hendricks, L. R. 
Hayes, Leanna 
Haymore, Carrie 
Flitt.. H.R) 
Hardiman; S. C. 


Ingram, Ana 
Irey, Leola B. 


Jones, Katie L. 
Jones, Sarah M. 
Jones, B. J. 
Jackson, Jas. C. 
Jones, Annie B. 


Kelly, Faith A. 
Kelley, W. M. 


Kersh; |. R. 
Kings. 1... J: 


Leake, Victoria, Mrs. 


Logan, Bettie, Mrs. 
Lickhart, H. L. 
Loper, E. G. 

Lee, Ida S. 

Little, J. R. 
Logan, Lizzie 


County 


Coahoma—l4 yrs. 

Madison—10 yrs. 

Rankin—2 yrs. 

Sunflower—1 yr. 

Yazoo—l yr. 

Conway, Mississippi, Clay 
Lowndes 

Oklibbeha 

Lowndes 

Hinds 

Montgomery 

Sunflower. 

Jefferson Davis, Lamar & 
Marion 

Newton 

Marion 

Madison 

Lowndes, Jasper & Copiah, 
Neshaba 

Smith, Jasper, Newton 

Rankin 

Marion 

Coahoma 

Leflore 

Newton 

Grenada 


Hinds 
Bolivar & Sunflower 


Marshall 

Madison 

Marshall 

Humphrey & Washington 
Leflore 


Madison 
Grenada—3 yrs. 
Y alabusha—33 yrs. 
Rankin—4 yrs. 
Holmes 


Henando, Mississippi 
Lafayette 

Newton 

Newton 

Warren & Louisiana 
Lafayette 

Lincoln 
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Years 
Name County Served 
Lyons, Hattie Rankin 37 ark 
Littlejohn, Minnie Marshall 3.570 ray 
Littletion, Richar] Benton LY ere 
Lampkin, Walter Winston QT ae 
Lloyd, Sweetic Leake, Scott, Newton 26-4. 
Lockhart, H. L. Newton 4AGwe 
McDaniel, Georgia Jasper—22 yrs. 
Smith—3 yrs. 25 eae 

Marino, Bettie Hinds 39 Mae 
Mason, Emma D. Lincoln, Hinds, Green, Forest 

& Harrison 35ers 
McGowan, J. W. Marion, Jefferson Davis, 

Walthall, Hancock, Wash- 

ington, Parish, La. a i 
McGowan, H. M. Marion, Jefferson Davis, 

Hancock 29 5at-< 
Mason, Emma D. Lauderdale 30 ues 
McCall, Jones Newton, Leake, Rankin, 

Scott 30S a 
McGowan, O. E. Green, George, Stone 25 ane 
Moore, Maggie Marshall 35. 
Moore, Celestine Hinds Eliho ee 
Mims, Francis Marshall $ Sites 
Miller, Laura Choctow 30 1-53 
McCormick, E. O. Jasper 43> 3% 
Maffet, A. L. Hinds 20D 
Mckeynolds, J. T. Winston SO-reeee 
Nichols, M. F. 44 oe 
Nichols, Nora S. Newton 205 tps 
Nichols, E. J. Newton 35° oe 
Nesbit, M. L. Tate 27 Nie 
Nichols, Massie Lawrence & Jefferson 26a 
Owens, S. Clarke 4450 
Payne, Janie N. Newton 33 
Peoples, B. D. Panola Ae Si 
Pullett, Marie Yazoo YA ees! 
Persons, Moses S. Grenada 70 ee 
Penson, Minnie Marshall AX TPR 
Pace, Sudie Rankin 7 
Pegues, Hattie Marshall 30. 42 
Peery, Mable Montgomery 25 3 
Pulliam, Essie Chicksaw 998293 
Page S,. A. Smith 35 ees 
Parttow, John Lee 26.02 
Parthow, Dezzie Lee 25” 
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Name 


Russell, Millard 
Rogers, A. M. 


Redmond, Leonia J. 
Randall, Wm. 
Russell, Melainia 
Robinson, Cora 
Rogers, Elsie 


Smith, O. B. 
Strange, A. M. 
Stevens, J. C. 

Seals, J. K. 

Smith, Addie D. 
Smith, M. E. 
Sturdivant, Adelbert 
Small, Olivia 
Shaners, Lillie 
Spain, Moiriah 


Taliaferro, D. W. 


Turner, Addie 
Taylor, Nancy 
iayior, N. C, 
Thompson, Virginia 
Thurman, Arlena 
Thompson, M. J. 


Wooten, Gertrude B. 


Weatherspoon, Frances 


White, Dollie 
Wallace, Johnnie 
Wicks, I. W. 
Whitsenton, S. H. 
Williams, Mattie 
Wilson, W. F. 
Washington, Martha 
Whittington, J. R. 
Wiseman, Cora L. 


Zachary, Nancy 
Zollicaffee, Jannie 


County 


Newton 
Union, Coahoma, Grenada, 


Monroe, Davidson, Claiborne, 
Tennessee, Hinds, Madison 


Holmes 

Greene 

Newton, Neshaba 
Leflore 

Leflore 


Simpson 

Clay 

Newton 

Pike 

Holmes 

Kemper 

Marshall, Tate 
Montgomery 
Nesheba, Leake, Scott 
Leflore 


Lafayette, Panola, 
Talahatcha & Yalobusha 
Sunflower 


Quitman 

Monroe 

Yazoo, Humphrey 
Leflore 


(Gulf Port, Miss.) 
Newton 

Tunica & Desota 
Sunflower 
Lowndes 

Kemper 

Tunica & Tate 
‘Tate 

Pheba, Miss. 
Leake, Tallahatchie 
Marshall 


Leflore 
Leflore 


INDEX 


Abraham, A. A. Coach, 424, 425, 426, 428. 

Alexander, A. A. Professor, 104, 105, 106, 107, 246. 

Aiexander, Florence Octavia, Supervisor, 207, 217, 227, 288, 289, 290, 
291 2926 S113 

Allen;“Florence D. Mrs, 171, 172,.173. 

Ammons, P._.E.. Ray, 360. 

émmons, W. E.- County Agent, member of State Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration Committee, 383, 384. 

Athletic Education, 420; the aims and objectives of the South-Central 
Athletic Conference, 420; the conference’s various presidents, 421, 
422; the colleges which compose the conference, 421, 422; base- 
ball and the greats of yesterdays, 422, 423; football and basket- 
Lall, 422; outstanding athletes of the conference, 42+; Colored 
Athletic and Literary Associations, 428, 429; the Big Eight Con- 
ference, 429; the Little Six Conference, 429 Alexander High 
School Panther’s record, 429; Southwest Miuississippi Athletic 
Conference, 431, 432. 


Bacon, George: |, Jr, .360: 

Barker. Earls 573- 

Beasley, Princess E., 438. 

Bell, William H. President, 487, 488, 489, 497, 498. 
Bender, W. A., College Minister, 418, 419. 

Bishop, E. S. Professor, 57, 94, 227, 245, 427, 457. 
Blackburn, (Bx “Acq -Proressones 119. 

Blackburn; -W.. W. .Protessor, 227,229, 230,023), 232, 23400 
Blackmon, W. H. Reverend, 412, 413. 

Bowles, P. S. Professor, 227, 246, 321, 498. 
Bowman,s)« Gy: Professor,o13 14 142.0133) 
Brinkley, S. M. Professor, 119. 

Buck, James, 573, 574. 

Burger, N. R. Professor, 112, 113, 114, 115. 

Burke, Edmund S. Professor, 339, 340. 

Busby Alan T., Professor, 338, 339, 421, 422. 


Cannon, Willie King Mrs., 216, 217. 

Chambers, J. W., 70; Arcola Colored School, Arcola, Miss., 70. 

Community Education, 531; what education includes, 531; Statewide 
Intercollegiate Oratorical Contest, 531, 532, 533, 534; The Na- 
tional Negro Insurance Association’s National Essay Contest, 533, 
534; the Kappa Alpha Psi Contest, 534; Mississippi Congress of 
Colored Parents and’ Teachers, 534, 535, 536, 537, 538, 539; the 
William Johnson Bethlehem Center of Jackson, Miss., 540, 541, 
542; The Boy and Girl Scout Movement for Negroes in Miss., 
542, 543, 544, 545, 546, 547, 548, 549; The Jackson Giri Scout 
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Council, 549, 550; Negro Boys and Girls Luxis Clubs, 559, 551, 
552, 553, 554; Adult Education for Negroes in Mississippi, 55> 
556, 557, 558, 559; Mississippi State tederation of Colored 
Women’s Clubs, Inc.,-559, 560, 561, 562, 563, 564, 565, 565, 567, 
568, 569, 570, 571; Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A. Branches, 571, 
Sa, 1S. 

Cooper, Bennie, County Agent, 391. 

County Training. Schools, 71, 72, 73, 74; Forest Countv Training 
School, Forest, Miss., 73; number of county trainin schooils in 
19Z8-1929, 77; The Sidon School, Leflore County, 8/, 88; Mite- 
ston Vocational School, Mileston, Miss., 89, 90, 91. 

Sross,, Judson Ll, Reverend, 523, 524; 525. 

Curriculum for Mississippi Negro schools, 258; what is a curriculum, 
258; the contents of a curriculum, 258; a revision ot the cur- 
riculum offered, 259, 260; Mississippi Elementary School Cur- 
riculum, 260, 261, 262; J. B. Wright’s study on Secondary Educa- 
tion in 1935, 263; Negro High Schools Curriculum, Type A & B, 
264, 265, 266, 267; the curriculum of 1941 for Negro High Schools, 
267, 268; curriculum organization as related to School Day, 269; 
suggestions for Developing a Program of Studies, 270, 271, units 
of work and the teacher, 272, 273; a health program, 274; a 
new forestry textbook, 274; a Commission on Wartime Policy, 
TES TM SE SIH AS | 

Cypress, G. C., Negro Boys’ Club Agent, 393, 394, 395, 396. 


Dansaby, B. B. President, 227, 234, 246, 504, 505, 506. 
Dunbar. |. C.. County Agent,- 396; .397, 399. 


Easom, P. H. Dr., State Director of Education for Negroes, 56, 87, 
PUA 206 eel, 23954 250, 9a57, 1299, 341, 506, 507, 526, 564. 

Elementary Schools, excerpts from Governor Paul B. Johnson, 36; 
provisions of Mississippi Constitution of 1890, 36; The Freed- 
men’s Bureau, 38; the constitution of 1869, 39; financing of pub- 
lic schools, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47; school population, school at- 
tendance, school terms, and Per Capita Cost for Negro children, 
48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53; public school buildings, grounds and equip- 
ments for Negro children, 54, 55, 56, 57; standardization of 
Negro elementary schools, 60, 61, 62; transportation and con- 
solidation, 91, 92, 93. 

Piisvel.. 1. Professor, -123, 124 


Fisher, J. Randolph, Professor, 240, 241. 

Flowers, Mattie C., 354. 

Flowers, Walter A. Professor, 321, 322, 323, 324, 325, 326, 327. 
Fobbs, Allen D. Professor, 313, 314, 315, 316. 

Foxx, Martha L., 468, 469. 

Fraser, Lionel B. Dean, Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss., 238. 
Frazier, W. M. President, 516. 

Frisby, C. W. Reverend, 416, 417, 418. 

Palvover Rob. Dr. 156, 157, 158. 


Gooden, Gustava M. Mrs., 448, 449, 450. 
Gooden, James, Professor, 120, 121, 241, 450. 
Green, S. L. President, 527, 528. 
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Hall, Doris Thorpe, 569, 570, 571. 

Hall, Frederick, 443, 444, 445, 446. 

Hares, HH. Ca Professor, 2550; 551,2552,2505;- 0547 2- 
Harrien, Huegussie G. Professor, 332, 335. 

Harris, R. B. Professor, 548. 

Harris, T. J. Professor, Supervising Principal, 127, 128, 129, 130. 
Harrison, Thaddeus, Professor, 372. 

Higgins, -C.9 D> Professor, 125.0126,-21955 220, 2a, 
Holly, Kermit N., 445, 446. 

Holmes, William Trumbull, President, 523. 
Holtzclaw, William H. Professor, 98, 99, 100. 

Hope, John H. Professor, 340, 341. 

Hopkins, Lula Mae Miss, 238, 239. 

Howard, Eich M= Dian 156.8157. 

Hubert, M. M. Mrs., 564, 566, 568. 

Hubert, M. M. Professor, 374, 375, 376, 377, 381. 
Hubert, Z. T. President, 503, 504. 

Huddleston, Sr., T. J., 416. 

Humes, H. H. Reverend, 416. 

Hurst, Robert E. Professor, 180. 


Institutions of Higher learning, 455; the senior and junior colleges 
approved by the State Department of Education, 455; Negro 
Junior Colleges—public and private, 455, 456; chief purposes of 
the Junior College, 456; how supported, 456; brief sketch of five 
Junior Colleges, 457; Mary Holmes Seminary, West Point, Miss., 
457, 458, 459; Okolona Industrial School, Okolona, Miss., 459, 
460, 461, 462, 463, 464; Piney Woods Country Life School, Piney 
Woods, Miss., 464, 465, 466, 467, 468; Department for the Blind, 
Piney Woods, Miss., 468, 469, 470; Prentiss Normal and Indus- 
trial Institute, Prentiss, Miss., 470, 471, 472; Southern Christian 
Institute, Edwards, Miss., 472, 473, 474, 475, 476; Senior Colleges, 
477; Alcorn A. & M. College, Alcorn, Miss., 477, 478, 479, 480, 
481, 482, 483, 484, 485, 486, 487, 488, 489; Extra-Curricular Ac- 
tivities at, 490, 491, 492; Jackson College for Negroes, Jackson, 
Miss., 502, 503, 504, 505, 506, 507, 508, 509, 510, 511, 512, 513, 
514; Mississippi Industrial College, Holly Springs, Miss., 514, 
515, 516; Rust College, Holly Springs, Miss., 516, 517, 518, 519, 
520; Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss., 520, 521, 522, 523, 524, 
525, 526, 527; Campbell College, Jackson, Miss., 527, 528; Natchez 
College, Natchez, Miss., 528, 529, 530. 


Jack, Bettye M., 293, 540. 

Jack, Robert L. Professor, 240. 

Jackson, John A. Professor, 343. 

Jackson, Oscar R., 167, 168, 169, 170. 

Jackson, Selena C. (R.N.), 176. 

Jeanes, Anna Thomas Miss, 277, 278, 279. 

Johnson, A. L. President, 227, 246. 

Johnson, Fannie B., 294, 540. 

Johnson, J. E. Professor, 226, 470, 471, 472. 

Johnson Melton E. Engineer, 500, 501. 

Johnson, Paul B. Governor, distinct contributions to Negro educa- 
tion, 230. 
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Knox, Lucious, 360. 


Ranier, VW. HH. .Professor, 118, 119;-120, 121, 482, 488. 

Le Tourneau, Robert G., 24; his education, 24; his dirt-moving days, 
24; his work with War Department in 1942, 25; as a minister, 25. 

Le Tourneau Foundation, 26. 

Lovelace, A. M. Professor, 436, 438, 442, 452. 

Lyells, Ruby E. Stutts Mrs., 564, 566, 567, 568. 


MeCoy, L. M.. President, 517, 518, 519. 

Mallory, Arenia Conelia, 95, 96, 97. 

Manning, M. C. Supervisor, 437, 438. 

Marshall, L. M. Professor, 119, 122. 

WMarshall, S$. V. Professor; 90, 91. 

Momeni, L. Dr, 156; 157, 158. 

Niriber,. UL. TF. Mrs., 562, 563, 564, 567. 

Miller, William E. Dr., Clinician, 164, 165, 166. 

Mississippi, her area, 17; her population, 17; her counties, 17; her 
boundaries, 17; her soil, 17; cotton production, 18; full farmers 
and part farmers, 18; value of farms, and average acreage per 
farm, 18; A. A. A. Farm Program, 18; the M. A. I. C. Commis- 
sion, 18; birth rate and death rate, 18; the welfare bill, 18; 
starch-making plant, 19; dairying in, 19; oil in, 19, 20, 21; con- 
serving the oil industry, 21; new crude oil severance tax bill, 
22; tung oil in, 22, 23; mineral production, 23; timber produc- 
tion, 23; number of hard-surfaced highways, 23; banks in, 23; 
the Governor’s conference on Rural Life in Mississippi, 23; sea- 
food-packing plant, 24; railways, air service, motor bus and 
truck service, 24; appropriations of 1944 Mississippi Legislature, 
26; public school music, 26, 27; free text-books from elementary 
through secondary grades, 27; function of purchasing board, 27; 
adult educational program, 27; aim and purpose, 27; a denomi- 
national Negro College becomes a State supported teacher-train- 
ing institution, 27; State Training School for Delinquent Colored 
Youth, 28; acceptance of Federal Vocational Education, 28; a 
teacher retirement program, 28; the Old Capitol, 28, 29; uni- 
versities and colleges in, 28; a prison reform measure, 29, 30, 
31; the anticipated $24,000,999 treasury surplus, 31; some impor- 
tant acts of the 1946 Mississippi Legislature, 31; health and 
recreational facilities for Jackson Negroes, 33, 34. 

Mississippi State Board of Public Health, 134; its philosophy, 134: 
Mississippi Negroes’ three major diseases, 135; role of the Board, 
135, 136, 137, 138, 139, 140; a new experiment launched at Hat- 
tiesburg, Forrest County, 141; maternal and child care, 142, 143, 
144; a public health program, 144, 145; dental hvgiene work. 
146, 147, 148; public health nursing, 159; general objectives, 160: 
school nursing service. 162; school health educational program, 
170. 171: the school lunch program, 171, 172. 173; health pro- 
gram at Nevro Colleges. 173, 174; pre-medical education at Al- 
corn A. & M. College, 176, 177, 178, 179, 180; House Bill, 431: 
1946 Mississippi Legislature. 187: number of Negro medical 
benefitted thus far, 187; health unit at Jackson College for Ne- 
groes, 187, 188; hygiene class instruction, 188, 189, 190, 191. 
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MomanZ., BE. Mrs 3534) 535:055.6,09575 045,0.050- 

Morrison, Mary Mrs., 118, 119. 

Moseley; J. H. Professor, 227, 496. 

Music Education, 435; no public school music from the beginning: 
435;.a need felt ‘in 1913, 435; State Department of Edugation 
approved in 1920 for a proper organization of music education 
in the public schools, 435; a State Board of Music ..Examiners 
appointed, 436; private colored schools offer music education, 
438; Piney Woods School, 438; Utica Singers, 440; Prentiss 
Singers, 440; Saints Literary and Industrial School, 20. piece 
band, 440; other outstanding musical aggregations, 440, 4415, the 
aims of music education in Senior Negro Colleges, 441; the: De- 
partment of Music at Tougaloo College, 441, 442; Music Con- 
test and Festival at Jackson College, 442; Harmonica :Muste 
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